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intrigue at home, I thought it might ws 
ſome years hence, when the preſent ſcene 
| given place io many new ones that will ariſe, be an 


Pparticularities which fell under my knowledge and 
_ obſervation, while I was ſuppoſed.” whether IE: 4 


| hints or journals of every thing material as it paſſs 


ed, whereof I omitted many * I cannot now res. 
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Tha 8 whiel happened i in "th Queen's 3 


Miniſtry, i m the Lear 9505 e 
Wiitten in Oftober, ect. r 
S 


four years, in a good degree of confdence-- 
with the miniſtry then in being, although + 


not with fo much power as was believed, or at leatt 
given out, by my friends as well as by my enemies, 


eſpecially the latter, in both houſes of parliament: 
And this having happened during a very buſy 7 
riod of negotiations abroad, and management or 
obably, - 
ll have 


entertainment to thoſe who will have any perſodal 
regard for me or my memory, to ſet down ſome. 


or no, to have part in the ſecret of affairs. 3 
One circumſtance I am a litile ſorry for, * T 


was too negligent (againſt what I had always re- 


ſolved, and blamed others for not doing) in taking | 


* a „ | 
LOW 
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* 


collect. 3 I was convinced, by a thouſand Þ 
_ _  nſkafices, of the weakdbels of my memory. But, 
to ſay the truth, the nearer knowledge any man 


Bas in the affairs at court, the leſs he thinks them 


of conſequence, or worth regarding, And thoſe : 


kind of paſſhges, which b have wich curiofity found 
or Gearched tor in Memoirs, I -wholly* neglected 


when they were freely communicated to me from ? 


the firſt hand, or were ſuch wherein I acted myſelf. 


This 1 take to be one among other reaſons why ! 


great miniſters ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of 


where they themſ. Ives are at the head, They have 


| extinguiſhed all that vanity which uſually poſſeſſes 
mien during their firſt acquaintance at courts; and, 


5 like the maſters of > uppet-ſhow, they- deſpiſe 


"thoſe motions which fill common ſpectators wing 
4 © 2 = IX CR 2 

_ . However, upon frequently recollecting the courſe 

4 ok affairs during the time I was either truſted or 
employed; I am deceived, if in hiſtory there can 
be found any period more full of paftiges, which 


the curious of another age would be glad to know 
the ſecret ſprings of; or from whence more uſeful 
inſtructions may be gathered for directing the con- 


duct of thoſe, who thall hereafter have the good 
or ill fortune to be engaged in buſineſs of the 


- 
. 


r 9”, | | | & 
It may probably enough happen, that thoſe who 


_ ſhall at any time hereafter peruſe theſe papers, may *? 
thiak it not ſuitable to the nature of them, that, 
upon occaſion, I ſometimes make mention of my- _ 
ſelf ; who, during theſe tranſations, and ever fince, | 
was a perſon without titles or public employment. 


But fince the chief leaders of the faction then out 
ot power, were pleaſed, in both houſes of parlia- 


ment, to take every opportunity of ſhewing their f 


malice, by mentioning me (and often by name) as 
one who was in the ſecret of all affairs, and with- 
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in her majeſty's family, as well as in the kingdom; 

was begun ſome months before, and had been 

|  thbught on from the time of Dr. SachevereV's trial, 
while 1 was abſent, and lived retired in Ireland 3 1 

| ſhall endeavour to recolleth, as well as Lam able, 
ſome particulars I learned from the Earl of Oxford, 

_ the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, the Eady Matſham, 
and Doctor Atterbury, who were beſt able to ins 


that the Queen could not live many years; and it 
. * 
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out whoſe advice or priviry nothing was done, or 


employment difpoſed of, n wilt no pertiaps de im- 


proper to take notice of ſome paſſiges, wherein the 


public and mytelf were nindy concerned; not to 


mention that the chief cauſe of giving myſelf this * 


trouhle, is to ſatisfy my particular friends ; and, at 
worſt, if, after the fate of manutcripts, theſe pa- 


pers ſhall, by accident or indifcretion, fall ite the 


public view, they will be no more table to cenſfüure 


than other memoirs, publifhed for many years paſt 


in Englith, French, and tratian, The period of 
time I defigry to treat on, will commence with Sep- 

tember 1710, from which me, till within wo 
months of the Queen's death, I was never abſent 
from court, except about fix weeks in Ireland. 


But, becauſe the great change of employments- 


form me. EATER” (2 7 615 | 
I have often with great earneſtneſs preſſed the 


Earl of Oxford, then Lord Freaforer, aud my 
Lady Maſham, who were the ſole perſons which 
brought about that great change, to give me a 
ticular account of every circumſtance and 
during that whole tranſaction : Nor did this requeſt 


pul 


proceed from curiofity, or the ambition of know- 


ing and publiſhing important ſeerets ; but from a 
| Hacere honeſt defign of juſtifying the Queen, in 

the meaſures ſhe then took, and after purſued, : 
gainſt a load of ſcandal which would certainly be | 


thrown on her memory, with ſome a France of 
truth. It was eaſy to foreſee, even at that diſtance, 


* 


* 
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was Gen known, what party was moſt in tbe 
ces of the ſucceſſors z and conſequently F 
what turns would be given, by hiſtorians, to her 
Majeſty's. proceedings, under a reign, where direct 
contrary meaſures would probably be taken. For 
inſtance, what would be more eafy to a malicious 
pen, than to charge the Queen with inconſtancy, 
weakneſs, and ingratitude, in removing and diſgra- 


good gra 


eing he Duke of Marlborough, who had ſo many 


years commanded her armies with victory and ſuc- 
ceſs z in diſplacing fo many great officers of her 
court aud kingdom, by whoſe counſels the had in 
all appearance ſo proſperouſly governed; in ex- 
tending the marks of her ſeverity and diſpleaſure 


towards the wife and daughters, as well as relations 


and allies, of that perſona the had fo long employ- 1 
ed and ſo highly truſted; and all this by the private f 


Antrigues of a woman of her bedchamber, in con- 


cert with an artful man, who might be ſuppoſed to 
have acted that bold part, only from a motive of 
revenge upon the lofs of his „ or of 


ambition to come again into power? 


Theſe were ſome of the arguments I have pe ot 


made uſe of with great freedom, both to the Earl 


of Oxford and my Lady Maſham, to incite them 
to furniſh me with materials for a fair account of 


that great tranſaction, to which they always ſeemed 
as well diſpoſed as myſelf. My Lady Maſham did 


like wiſe aſſure me, that ſhe had frequently inform- _ 
ed the 'Queen of my requelt, which her Majeſty * 
thought very reaſonable, and did appear upon 
all occaſions as deſirous of preſcrving reputation 
= with poſterity, as might juſtly becom a great 


prince to be. 


But that incurable diſeaſe, either of negligence | 


or procraſtination, which influenced every action 
| both of the Queen and the Harl of Oxford, did in 


ſome ſort intect every one who had credit or buſi- 


neis in court: For, after ſoliciting near four years, 
I'S, | 6A 2 
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(6 obtain « poldt of fo great importance to the 
Queen and E ſervants, from whence I could pro- 


pole nothing but trouble, malice, aud envy to my 
ſelf, it was perpetually put off. SEL 


Tue feheme I offered was, to write her Majeſty's. 


teigu; and, that this wotk might not 100k officious = 


br affected, I was ready to accept the hiſtoriogrs- 


pher's place, although of inconſiderable value, anc 
— [ might be ſure to be deprived of upot the 


_ Queen's death. 


bis negligence in the Queen, the Earl of O. 


ford, and my Lady Maſham, is the cauſe that 1 
can give but an imperfect account of the frſt 
ſprings of that great change at court, after the trial 
* of Df: Sacheverel, my memory not ſerving me to 
| etain all che facts relared to me; but what I re. 
member 1 ſhall here fer down. © Fr 
There was not, perhaps, in all England, a pe 
who underſtood more artificially to difgui 


aſſions than the late Queer, Upon her firſt com- 
g to the throne, the Dutcheſs of Marlborough 


Rad loft all favour with her, as her _—_ hath. 
often acknowledged to thoſe who have tal 


it e. 
That Lady had long preferved an aſcendant ober 
her miſtreſs, while ſhe was princeſs, which her Ma- 
jeſty, when the came to the crown, had neither 
patience to bear, nor ſpirit to ſubdue. I his prin- 
ceſs was ſo exact an obſerver of fortus, that ſhe 
ſeemed to have made it ber ſtudy, and would fte 
deſcend ſo low, as to obſerve, in her domeſtits of 
eicher ſex, who came in her preſence, whether 4 


ruffle, -# periwig, or the lining of a coat, were un» - 


fvicable at certain times. The Dutcheſs, on the 92 
ther fide, who had been uſed to great failiarities, 


could not take it into her head, that any change of 


ation ſhould put her upon changing her behavi- 


our, the continuance of which was the more on. 
five to her Majeſty, wh 


ofe other ſervants, of 20 


6 Mons relate the Chg· 


greateſt quality, did then treat her with che utmoſt 


The Earl of Godolphin held in favour about 
three years longer, and then declined, although he 
kept his office till the general change. I have heard 


ſeveral reaſons given for her Majeſty's early diſguſt Þ# 


againſt that Lord. The Dutcheſs, who had lon 


deen his friend, often prevailed on him 10 ſolicit | 
the Queen upon things very unacceptable to her, 


which her Majeſty liked the worſe, as knowing 
from whence they e came; and his Lord- 


ſhip, although he endeavoured to be as reſpectful : 
as his nature would permit him, was, upon all o -- 


cCaſions, much too arbitrary and obtruding. 


_ Io the Duke of Marlborough ſhe. was wholly | 


indifferent (as her nature in general prompted her 
to be, until his reſtleſs, impatient behaviour had 
turned her againſt him. 


— The Queen had not a ſtock of amity 0 ſerve a- 
bove one object at a time; and further than a bare 
good or ill opinion, which ſhe ſoon contracted and 


* changed, and very often upon light grounds, ſhe 


could hardly be ſaid either to love or to hate anxp 
body. She grew ſo jealous upon the change of her 
ſervants, that often, out of fear of being impoſed 
upon, by an over caution, ſhe would impoſe upon 
herſelf; ſhe took a delight in refuſing thoſe. who 
, were thought to have greateſt power with her, even 
in the moſt reaſonable things, and ſuch as were 
neceflary for her ſervice; nor would let them be 


done nll ſhe fell into the humour of it herſelf. 


| Upon the grounds 1 have already e j 


Majefty had gradually conceived a moſt rooted a- 


verlioa from the Duke and Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, and the Earl of Godolphin : which ſpread, 
in time. through all their allies and relations, par- 
ticularly to the Earl of Hertford, whoſe ungcvern- 
able temper had made him fail in his perſonal re- 


. ſpects to her Majeſty, 
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- This I take to have been the principal ground of 
the Queen's reſolutions to make a change of ſome 
officers, both in her family and kingdom; and that 
theſe reſolutions did not proceed from any real ap- 


#F prehenfion ſhe had of danger to the church or mo- 


narchy. For, although ſhe had been ſtrictly edu- 
cated in the former, and very much approved its 


doctrine and diſcipline, yet the was not ſo ready 


to foreſee any attempts againſt it by the party then 
preſiding. But the fears that moſt influenced her, 
were ſuch as concerned her own power and prero- 
gative, which thoſe neareſt about her were making 
daily encroachments upon, by their undutiful be- 


The deportment of the Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 


rough, while the prince lay expiring, was of fuck” 


a nature, that the Queen, then in the heights of 
grief, was not able to bear it; but, with marks of 


diſpleaſure in her countenance, ſhe ordered the 


Dutcheſs to withdraw, and fend Mrs. Maſham to 


F her. | 


I forgot to relate an affair that happened, as T 
remember, about a twelvemonth before Prince. 
George's death, This Prince had long conceived 


an incurable averſion from that party, and was re- 
ſolved to uſe his utmoſt credit with the Queen his 


wife to get rid of them. There fell out an inci- 


| dent which ſcemed to favour this attempt ; for the 


Queen, reſolving to beſtow a regiment upon Mr. 
Hill, brother to Mrs. Maſham, fignifigd her plea- 


ſure to the Duke of Marlborough; who, in a man- 


ner not very dutiful, refuſed his conſent, and reti- 


red in anger to the country. After ſome heats, the 
_ regiment was given to a third perfon: But the 


Queen reſented this matter fo highly, which ſhe 

thought had been promoted by the Earl of Godol- 
hin, that ſhe reſolved immediately to remove the 
ter, . I was told, and it was then generally re- 

ported, that Mr. St. John carried a letter from her 
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her 


to turn 


remove the Earl of Godolphin. This was not above 
a month before the ſeaſon of the year when the 
Duke of Marlborough was to embark for Flanders; 


and, the very night in which Mr. Harley and his 


friends had appointed were to meet his Grace and 


_  theEarlof Godolphin, George Churchill the Duke's 


er, who was in good credit with the Prince, 


told his Highneſs, that the Duke was firmly deter- 
_ maned to lay down bis command, if the Earl of 
dlphin Went out, or if Mr. Harley and his 

friends were ſuffered to continue in. The Prince, 
thus intimidated by Churchill, reported the matter 


tothe Queen; and, the time and ſervice preſſing, her 


= Majeſty was unwillingly forced to yield. The two 
| great Lords failed the appointment; and, the net 


morning, the Duke at his levee ſaid aloud in a care · 


Majeſty to the Duke of Marlborough, ſignifying ? 
olutiobs tu take the ſtaff from the Earl of _ 
Godolphin, and that ſhe expected his Grate's com- 
 pliance; to which the Duke returned a very hum- 
ble anſwer, I cannot engage for this paſſage, it 
having never come into my head to aſk Mr. St. 
John about it: But, the account Mr. Harley and 
| ve me was, T hat the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Earl of Godolphin had concerted with = 
them upon a moderating ſcheme, wherein ſome of 
both parties ſhould be employed, but with a more 
favourable aſpe& towards the church: IL — 1 
meeting was appointed for completing this work: 
: That is the — the Duke — Datcheſs of * 
Marlborough, and the Earl of Godolphin, were 
ſecretly viing their utmoſt efforts with the Queen 
o turn Mr. Harley, (who was then Secretary of 
State) and all his friends, out of their employ- 
ments: That the Queen, on the other fide, who 
had a great opinion of Mr. Harley's integrity and 7 
abilities, would not conſent, and was determined to 


1 leſs manner to thoſe that ſtood round him, That 
M.. Harley was turned our, | 


= 4 4 
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9 
Upon the Prince's death, November 7.— the 
two great Lords ſo often mentioned, ho had been 
for tome years united with the Low-church party, 
and had long engaged to take them into power, 
were now in a capacity to make good their pro- 
miſes, which his Highneſs had ever moſt ftrenu- 


ouſly oppoſed. The Lord Sommers was made Pre- 


 fident of the council, the Earl of Wharton Lieu 
renant of Ireland,” and fome others of "the fame 
ſtamp were put into conſiderable pofts. chal 


It ſhould ſeem to me, that the Duke and Eael 4 


were not very willingly drawn to impart fo much 
power to thoſe of that party, who expected theſe 
removals for ſome years before, and were always 
put off upon pretence of the Prince's unwillingneſs 
to have them employed. And I remember, fome 
months before his Highneſs's death, my Lord 
Sommers, who is a pe. ſon of reſerve enough, com- 
plained to me with great freedom of rhe ingratitude 


of the Duke and Earl, who, after the fervice he 4 


and his friends had done them in making the u- 
nion, would hardly treat them with common civi- 
lity, Neither thall I ever forget, that he readily 
owned to me, that the Union was of no other fer- 
vice to the nation, than by giving a remedy to that 
evil, which my Lord Godolphin had brought up- 
on us, by periuading the Queen to paſs the Scotch. 
4 ſecurity. But to return from this digreſ- 
—_:-; 1 10 rr 
Upon the admiſſion of theſe men into en 
ments, the court ſoon ran into extremity of L 
church meatures ; and although, in the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. Harl-y, Sir Simon Harcourt, 
Mr. St. John, and ſome others, made great and 
bold ſtands in defence of the conſtitution, yet theß 
ucre always borne down by a majority. nie 
I was, I think, during this period of time, that 
che Duke of Marlborough, whether by a motive 
ot ambition, or a love of money, or by the raſn 
5 = ans _ counſels 
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counſels of his wife the Dutcheſs, made that bold 
- attempt of deliring the Queen to give bim a com- vai 

_ miſſion to be General for life. Her Mijeſty's an- 
wer was, 'Thact the would take time to confider ub; 
and, in the mean while, the Duke adviſed with 
the Lord Cowper, then Chancellor, about the 
form in which the commiſſion ſhould be drawn. 
The Chancellor, very much to his honour, endea - ti 
voured to diſſuade the Duke from engaging in ſo of! 
dangerous an affair; and proteſted he would never and 


wy 

«> 

* 
. 


put the great ſeal to ſuch a commiſſion. Þ# jeſt 
But the Queen was highly alaemed at this ex- per 


traordinary proceeding in the Duke, and talked to chu 
a perſon whom ſhe had chen taken into confidence, ſerv 
55 it the apprehended an attempt upon the crown. cult 
The Duke of Argyle, and one or two more Lords, pris 
were (as I have been told) in a very private man- bo 
ner brought to the Queen, This Duke was under nue 
gem obligations to the Duke of Marlborough, 3 diſc 
—_— who had placed him in a high ation in the army, me 
: preferred many of his friends, and procured him it gi 
_ the garter. But, his unquiet and ambitious ſpirit, } vor 
never eaſy while there was any one above him, bis 
made him; upon ſome trifling reſentments, con- frot 
deve an inveterate hatred againſt his General, the 
When he was conſulted what courſe ſhould be ta- phi 
Ken upon the Duke of Marlborough's requeſt to be 
_ General for life; and whether any danger might 
de apprehended from the refuſal; I was told, he 

_ Tuddenly an{wered, That her Majeſty necd not be 

in pain; for, he would undertake, whenever ſhe. 

: Sommanded; to ſeize the Duke at the head of his 

_ twoops,. and bring him away either dead or alive. | 
About this time happened the famous trial of F Ma 
Dr. Sacheverel, which aroſe from a fooliſh paſſion. } nei 
ate pique of, che Earl of Godolphin, whom this me 
_ givine whs ſuppoſed, in a ſermon, to have reflected # fee; 
on under the name of Volpone, as my Lord Som- Ma 
mers, a few months after, confeſſed to me; and, ber 
{316 | | | | at ” 


TW 


and, in ſome meetings, eaſily convinced her Ma- 


nues to che back ſtairs, and upon all occaſtons, 


bis Sovereign, 
from the Secretary's office, by the intrigues of 


neither had he made uſe of the opportunities he 


* 
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«in the QUEEN's MINISTRY. ut 
at the fame-time; that he had earneſtly, and ix 
vain endeavoured, to diſſuade the Earl from hae 
attempt, However, the impeachment went om in 
the form and manner which every body knows, / 
and therefore there need not be any thing ſaid of it 
Mr. Harley, who came up to town during he 
time of the impeachment, was, by the intervention 
of Mrs. Maſham, "privately brought to the Queeh, 


jeſty of the difpoſitions of her people, as they'ap«* 
peared in the courſe of that trial in favour of the 7 
church, and againſt the meaſures of thoſe in her 
ſervice. It was not without a good deal of dH. 
culty, that Mr. Harley was able to procure h? 

rivate acceſs to the Queen, the Dutcheſs of Marl- 

rough, by her emiffaries, watching all the ave- 


diſcovering their jealouſy of him; whereof he told 
me a paſſage, no otherwiſe worth relating, than as 
it gives an idea of an infolent, jealous miniſter, who'- 
wou'd wholly m__ the power and favour” of 
r. Harley, upon his removal 


the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Godol- + 
phin, as I have above related, going out of town, 
was met by the latter of theſe two Lords near Ken- 
fington-gate. The Earl, in a high fir of jealouſy, 
goes immediately to the Queen, reproaches her C. 
tor privately ſeeing Mr. Harley, and was —— 
civil as to be convinced with her Majeſty's frequent 
proteſtations to the contrary. = it da'y Teo? 
[Theſe ſuſpicions, I ſay, made it hard for her 
Majeſty and Mr. Harley to have private interviews: 


met with to open himſelf ſo much to her, as ſhe'*® 
ſeemed to expect, and deſired; - although Mr 
Maſham, in right of her ſtation iv the ved cham- AN 
ber, bad taken all proper occaſions of | 'purſaibgn't 


what 
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what Mr. Harley bad begun. In this critical june- 


ture, the Queen hemmed in. and as it were impri⸗ 1 
ſoned, by the Dutcheſs of Marlborough and her 
creatures, was at a loſs how to proceed. One e- 
vening a letter was brought tö Mr. Harley, all dir- 


ty, and by the hand of a very ordinary meſſenger; . 
_ bs read the ſuperſcription, and ſaw it was the 
's writing ; he ſeat for the meſſenger, who 


ad he knew not wheuce the letter came, but that 


it was delivered him by an under - gardener, 1 for- 


The letter mentioned the difficulties her Majeſty: | 
_ was under, blaming him for not ſpeaking wih 


whether of Hampion court or Kcufington. 


more freedom, and more particularly, and deſiring 
- his affilance. With this encouragement he went 
more frequently, alihough ſtill as private as poſſi - 
ble, to the back-ſtairs ;- and from that time began 
to have entire credit with the Queen. He then 


told her of the dangers to her crown, as well as to 


the church and monarchy itſelf, from the councils} 
and actions of ſome of her ſervants: That ſhe 7? 


ought gradually to leſſen the exorbitant power of 
the Duke and Dutcheſs of Marlborough, and the 


Earl of Godolphin, by taking the diſpoſition of 4 


employments into her own hands: That it did not 
become her to be a flave to a party; but to reward 
thoſe who may deſerve by their duty and loyalty, 


whether they were ſuch as were called of the Highhj- 


church or Low-church. In ſhort whatever vicws 


he bad then in his own breaſt ; or how far ſoever 


he intended to proceed, the turn of his whole diſ- 
_ courſe was intended, in appearance, only to put 


the Queen; upon. what hey called a moderating || 


ſcheme; which however made to ſtrong an im- 
preſion upon her, that when this miniſter, led by 


the neceſſity of aff:irs, the generul diſpoſition of 


the people. and probably by his own inclinations, 


put her Majeſty upon going greater lengths than 
8 = 2 intended, it put him upon innumer: 


3 able , 


uin the EEx. 3 


able ifBcultics, and ſome inſuperable ; as we ſhall 
fee in the progreſs of this change. F 


Her Myelty, purſuant to Mr. Harley's advice, 


e 


reſolved ro Aiſpoſe of the firſt great employment 
-that fell, according to her own pleaſure, Without 


conſulting any of her miniſters. To put this in 
execution, an opportunity ſoon happened by the 
death of the Earl of Eſſex, whereby the licutenaucy 


of the tower became vocunt. It was agreed between 


the Queen and Mr, Harley, that the Earl Rivers 
ſhould go immediately to the Duke of Marlborough 


and defire his Grace's good offices with the Queen . 
to procure him that poſt. The Earl went accor- 

dingly, was received with abundance of profeſſions : 
| of kindneſs by the Duke, who ſaid the heurenancy 
bot the tower was'not worth his Lordſhip's accep- 


tance, and deſired him to think of ſomething ele, 
The Earl ſtill inſiſted, and the Duke ſtill contioued 


to put him off; at length Lord Rivers deſired his 
_ Graee's conſent to let him go himſclf and beg this 


favour of the Queen, and hoped he might tell her 


_ Majeſty, his Grace had no 0b;ection to hi-. Allth's 
the Dukereadily agreed o, as a matter of no conſe- 


quence. 'The Earl went to the Queen, who inme- 


_ diarely gave orders for his commiſſion, He had 


not long left the Queen's preſence, when the Duke 


of Marlborough, ſuſpecting nothing that would 


happen, went to the Queen, told her the lieute- 


| han. y of the tower falling void by the death of the 
Earl of Effex, he hoped her M. jeſty woukl beſtow 


it upon the Duke of Northuuberland, and give the 


Oxford regiment, then commanded. by that Duke, 


to the Earl of Herttord. Ihe 


ke, much {urpri(.d at this nee manner of treats 


ment, and making complaints in her Majeſty's pre- 


ſence, was however force to {ubmit. 


Vol. XII. — | The 


Quzen fad, he was 

dome too late; that ſhe had already granted the 
licutenancy to Earl Ri-crs, who had toll her that 

he (the Duke) hid no objiction to him. The 


Band, asd the 8 
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The Queen went on by flow degrees. Not to 
mention ſome changes ot lefler moment, the Duke 
of Kent was forced to compound for his chamber- 
lain's ſtaff, which was given to the Duke ot Shrewſ- 


| bury, while the Earl of Godolphin was out of 
town, I think at Newmarket: His Lordſhip, on 


the firſt news, came immediate fly uP to court; but 


the thing was done, and he made as good a coun- 


tenance to the Duke of Shrewſbury as he was ca- 
pable of. The circumſtances of the Earl of Sun- 

derland's removal, and the reaſons alledged, are 
known enough. His ungovernable temper had o- 
verſwayed him to fail in his reſpects to ber Majel- | 


* s perſon. 


Mean- time both puedes ſtood at gaze, not know- | 
would lead, or where they * 
_ would end. The Earl of Wharton, then in Ire- 
land, being deceived by various intelligence from 
hence, endeavoured to hide his uneaſineſs as well as 
hae could. Some of his ſanguine correſpondents had 
Queen began to ſtop her 
party to deſpond. At the 
ſame time, the Duke of Shrewſbury happened to 
end him a letter filled with great expreſſions of ci- 


iog to what theſe 


ſent him word, that the 


wility: The Earl was fo weak upon reading it, as 


40 cry out before two or three ſtanders-by, Dam | 
„him, he is making fair weather with me; but, 


% by G— d, I will have his head.” 


But theſe ſhort hopes were ſoon blaſted, by tak 3 
ing the 'Freaſurer's ſtaff from the Earl of Godol- | 
phin; which was done in a manner not very gra- 
.cious, her Majeſty lending him a letter by a ver 
ordinary meſſenger, commanding him to break it. 
IT be Treaſury was immediately put into commiſſion, 
with Earl Powlet at the head; but Mr. Harley, who 
was one of the number, and at the ſame time made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was * ſuppoſed 


to * behind che curtain. 


profligateneſs, injuſtice, arbłrary proc a= 
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Although Thad been for many years before no- 
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Upon the fall of that great miniſter and'favoors 


rite, that whole party became diſpirtedꝭ and emed 
to enpect the worſt that could follow... The Earl 


of Wharton immediately deſired, and obtained 


leave, to come for England, leaving that kingdom, 
where he had behaved himſclf with the wmoſt* 
eedings, and 


od men, even of his own party. 


Aud here, becauſe my coming. into the know-- 1 
ledge of the new miniſtry began about h time, I | 


mult digreſs a liule, to relate ſome circumſtances- 


ſtranger to the court, and had made the nature of 


government a great part of my ſtudy, yet Thad 
dͥͥ̃calt very little with politics, either in writing or 

acting, until about a year before the late King 

William's death; when, returning wich the Ear 3 
of Berkeley from Ireland, and falling upon the 


ſabject of the five great Lords, who were then 


. impeached for high crimes and miſdemeanors, by 


the Houſe of Commons, I happened to ſay, that 
the ſame manner of proceeding, at leaſt as it ap- 
2 to me from the neus we received of it in 
reland, had ruined the liberties of Athens and 


Rome, and that it might be eaſy to prove it from 

hiſtory, Soon after I went to London, and, in a 
few weeks, drew up a diſcourſe, under the title of 
The Conteſts and Diſſentions of the Nebles and Commons 


in Athens and Rome, with the conſequences they had 
upon both thoſe States. This diſcourſe I ſent very pri- 


F vately to the preſs, wich the ſtricteſt injunKions to 2 
_ conceal the author, and returned immediately to 


my reſidence in Ireland. The book was greedily - 
bought, and read; and charged ſome time upon 


wr K Sommers, and ſome time upon the Biſhop 
Ot Sali | 


bury; the latter of whom told me after- 
wards, that he was forced to diſown it in a very” _ 
„ Ba xudlic 


a OR 
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public mander, | for fear of an impeachment, | i 


wherewith he was threatened. “*. 
Returning next year for England, and bearing 
af the great approbation this piece had received, 


(which was the firſt | ever printed 4), I muſt. con- g 


- fels, the vanity of a young man prevailed with me, 
to let myſelf be known for the author: Upoa 


which m] Lord Sommers add Hallifax, as well as 


the Biſhop above mentioned, deſired my acquain- 
tance, with great marks of eſteem and profeſſions 


of kinduels: Not to mention the Earl of Sunder-| | 
land, who had been of my old acquaintance. They 


lamented that they were not able to ſerve me ſince; 
the death of the King, and were very liberal in 


promiſing me the greateſt pteferments I could hope 1 


for, if ever it came in their power, I ſoon grew 


domeſtic with Lord Hallifax, and was as often with 


Lord Sommers, as the formality of his nature (the 
only n taus he had) made it agreeable 
to me. 


It was then I began to tropdle myſelf with me 
difference between the principles of Whig and To- 
1y; having formerly employed myſelf in other, 


aud, I think, much better ſpeculations. I talked of- 


ten upon this ſubject with Lord Sommers; toldhim, - 
that, having been long converſant with the Greek. 


nnd Roman authors, and therefore a lover of liberty, 


I found myſelf much iaclined to be what they cal- 


led a Whig! in policy: ; and that, beſides, I thought it 


. Fide Swift” s eſſay vpon the life, writings, and charafter of Dr, 1 


Jona han Swift, chap. vi. p. 121, where there is a droll, pleaſant 


d:ialigue, between Dr. Swift and Bi Hop Sheridan, relating to this 


tam us tract. 


F Meaning tbe firſt political piece he had ever printed; otherwiſe 4 


it is not true. For, the Tac of a Tub, and the Battle of the 


Backs, were printed ia er abut the year 1697. Or, perhars, Dr. | 


Swift, having not thought proper to acknowledge bimſeif the author 


of thoſe picczs, imagined he had a right to fay, this diſcourſe was 


the firſt he had ever printed; two or three poems, in the Athenian 


Oracle, which were printed when ve was a very young man, being 


Lot worth bis IEMEMBraace, 


_—_ lible, 


ſubmit to the Revolution: But, as to religion, 1 
coofefſed myſelf to be an High-churchman, and that 
J did not conceive how any one who wore the habit 
obſerved very well with what inſolence and haughti- 
' nefs ſome Lords of the High- church party treated 


ly recompenſed by their profeſſions of zeal to 


_ courteſy, but ſhewed much ill will and contempt- 

ceſſary for their 1 4 to make their bottom as 
5 

would not enter into the mutual reproaches made 

by the violent, men on either fide ; but, that the 

connivance, or encouragement, given by the Whigs 

the whole body of the clergy, without any excep- 


tion, would unite the church, as one man, to op- 
poſe them: And, that I doubted his, Lordſhip's- 


warmly into the ſame opinion, and ſaid very much 


the ſame manner) can very well remember: And 


| ſame foot of acquaintance with the two Lrds laſt 
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impoſſible, upon any other priaciple, to defend or 


of a clergyman, could be otherwiſe : That I had 


not only their own chaplains, but all other clergy- 
men whatſoever, and thought this was ſufficicat- 


e church: That I had likewiſe obſerved how the 
Whig Lords took a direct contrary meaſure, treat - 
ed the perſons of particular clergymen with great 
for the order in general: That I knew it was ne- 1 


wide as they could, by taking all denominations of. 
Proteſtants to be members of their body: "That T. 


to thoſe writers of pamphlets, who reflected upon + 


friends did not conſider the conſequence of this. 
My Lord Sommers, in appearaace, entered very- 


of the endeavours he had often uſed to redreſs that 
evil I complained of. This his Lordſhip, as well 
as " Lord Halifax, (to whom I have talked in 


I have indeed been told by an honourable gentle- 
man of the ſame party, that both their Lordſhips, . 


| about the time of Lord Godolphin's removal, dd. 
upon occaſion, call to mind what I had faid to them | 
fle years before. 3 ; * 


In my journeys to England I continued upon the - 


B 3 mentioned, 


— * » 
Sn. \  * al 86 
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mentioned, until the time of Prince George's death, 
when the Queen, who, as is before related, had 
for. ſome years favoured that party, now made 
Lord Sommers Preſident of the council, and the 
Karl of Wharton Licutenant of Ireland. Being 
then in London, I received letters from ſome Bi- 
ſhops of Ireland, to ſollicit the Earl of Wharton 
about the reminal of the firſt-fruits and tenths 


| pb: to the clergy there, which the Queen had long pro- 


miſled, and wherein I had been employed before, 


3 With ſome hopes of ſucceis from the Earl of Go- 1 


dolphin. Ir is the firſt time I ever was in company. | | 


with the Earl of Wharton; he received me with 
Jufficiznt coldneſs. and anſwered the requeſt I made 
in behalf of the clergy with very poor and lame ex- 


- caſes, which amounted to a refuſal. I complained 


of this uſage to Lord Sommers, who would needs 
bring us together to his bouſe, and preſent me to 
bim; where he received me as dryly as before. 4 
It was every body's opinion, that the Earl of 
Wharton would endeavour, when he went to Ire- 
land, io take off the teſt, as a ſtep to have it taken 
pamphlet, by way of a leiter from a member of 

Parliament here, ſhewing the danger to the church 
by ſuch an intent. Although I took all care to be 
private, yet the.Lizmenant's chaplain, and ſome o- 


_ thers, gueſſcd me to be the author, and told his 


Excellency their ſuſpicions ; whereupon I ſaw him 
no more until | went to Ireland. At my taking 
leave of Lord Sommers, he defired I would carry a 
letter from him to the Earl of Wharton, which I 
abſolutely refuſed; yet he ordered it to be left at 
any lodgings, I ſtaid fome months in Leiceſter- 
ure ; went to Ireland; and, immediately upon 
my landing, retired to my country-pariſh, without 
ſecing the Lieutenant, or any other perſon ; reſolv- 
ing to fend him Lord Sommers's letter by the poſt; 
But, being called up to town, by the inceſſant en- 


: 
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of here: Upon which I drew up and printed a 1 
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_ treaties of my friends, I went and delivered my let- I 


ter, and immediately withdrew. During the great- | 
eſt part of his government. I lived in the country, 
ſaw the Licutcnanant very ſcldom when I came ia 
town, nor. ever entered into the leaſt degree of. 


confidence with him, or his friends, except his ſe- I 
_ ererary Mr. Addiſon, who had been my old and 


intimate acquaintance, „ 
pon the acws of great changes here, he affect. 
ed very much to careſs me, which I underſtood 
well enough to have been an old practice with 


| him, in order to render men odious to the church- 
1 * 3 theſe inſignificant particulars, as it 


will be caſily judged, for ſome reaſons that are 


by ſeveral of thoſe poor pamphletcers, who have. 


| by ren of to myſelf ; it having been objected 
dlotted ſo much paper to ſhew their malice againſt 


me, that I was a favqurer of the low- party. Where- 


: as it hath been manifeſt to all men, that, during 
-. } the higheſt dominion of that faction, I had pub- 
| liſhed ſeveral tracts in oppoſition. to the meaſures 
then taken: For inſtance, A Project for the Re- 


formation of Manners, in a letier to the Counteſs 
of Berkeley; the ſentiments of a church of England 


man; an argument againſt abolithing Chriſtianity ; 


and, laſtly, a letter to a member of parliament a» 


gaiaſt taking off the teſt in Ireland, which I have 2 
already mentioned to have been publiſhed at the 


time the Earl of Wharton was ſetting out to his 
e fee i of that kingdom. But thoſe who are 
loud and violent in coffechoules, although general- 


2 do a cauſe more hurt than good, yer WII 
- 2 


dom allow any other merit; and it is not to # 


ſuch as theſe that I attempt to vindicate myſelf, 


About the end of Auguſt 1710, I weat for Eng- 


47 land, at the de ſire, an by the appointment of the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops of that kingdom; under 
whoſe hands I had a commiſfioa to ſollicit, 


in con- 


junction 


\ 


20 ens ne 17 the , © 
junction with two biſhops who were then in Lon- |} 


don, the firt-fruits and twentieths to the clergy, 1 


which had been many years folicited in vain, Upon 1 
my arrival in town, I found the two biſhops were 


gone into the country; whereupon I got myſelf in- 


troduced to Mr. vu who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and acted as firſt miniſter. He 
_ received me with great kindneſs ; told me that he 
and his friends had long expected my arrival; and, 
upon ſhewing my commiſſion, immediately under- 
took to perform it, which he accordingly did in leſs 

than three weeks, having ſettled it at five meetings 
with the Queen, according to a ſcheme I offered 
him, and got me the Queen's promiſe for a further 


Fo and more important favour to the clergy of Ice- 
had ; which the biſhops there, deceived by miſin- 
formation, not worth mentioning in this paper, pre- 


vented me from bringing to a good iſſue, 
* When the affair of the firſt-Fruits was fully difſ- Þ} 
_ patched, I returned my humble thanks to Mr. Har- 
2 the name of the clergy of Ireland, and of 

my own, and offered to take my leave, as intend- 


ing immediately to return to that kiagdom. M-. 


Harley told me, he and his friends knew very well 
what uſeful things I had written againſt the pri- 
ciples of the late diſcarded faction; and, that my 

perſonal eſteem for ſeveral among them, would not 
make me a favourer of their cauſe: That there 
was now entirely a new ſcene: 'I'hat the Queen was 
 refolved to employ none but thoſe who were friends 
to the conſtitution of church and ſtate : That their 


great difficulty lay in the want of ſome good pen, 


to keep up the ſpirit raiſed in the people, to aſſert 


the principles, and juſtify the proceedings of che 1 


new miniſters. * Upon that ſubjeft be fell into ſome | 
perſonal civilit ies, which will not become me to repeat, 
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yr, | He added, That this province was in the hands of 
n F ſeveral perſons, among whom fume were too buſy, 
© and others too idle, to purſue it; and concluded, 
that it hould be his particular care to eſtabliſh me 
here in England, and repreſent me to the Queen 
le gas a perſon they could not be without. 
e I promiſed to do my endeavours in that way for 
i, F ſome few months; to which he replied, He enpect - 
-—> #F ed no more; and that he had other and greater 
's FF occafions for me, | Fo 
'$ © | Upon the riſe of this Miniſtry, the, prin-ipal 
4' } perſons in power thought it neceſſary that ſume 
r * weekly paper ſhould be publiſhed, unh juſt reflec 
tions upon former proceedings, and d-feading the 
preſent meaſures of her Majeſty. his was begun 
„ about the time of the Lord Godolphin's renden, 

FF under the name of the Examiner. About a dosen 
3} of theſe papers, written with much ſpirit and tharp- 
„ $ neſs, ſome by Mr. Secretary St. John, ſince Lord 
f * Bolingbroke; others by Dr. Atterbury, ſince Bi- 
„ fhop of Rocheſter; and others again by Mr Prior, 
Doctor Friend. &c. were publiſhed with great ap- 
1 } plauſe, But theſe gentlemen grown weary of the 
work, or otherwiſe employed, the determination 


was, that I ſhould eontioue it, which I did accord- 
lagly about eight months. But my ſtile being ſoon 
_ diſcovered, and having contracted a great number 
af enemies, I let it fall into other hands, who he'd: 
it up in ſome manner until her Majeſty's death. 
It was Mr. Harley's cuſtom, evcry Saturday, that 
four or five of his moſt jatimate friends, among 
_ thoſe he had taken in upon the great change made 
at court, ſhould dine at his houſe ; and, after a- 
bout two month's acquaintance, I had the hondur 
always to be one of the number. This companys: 
at firſt, conſiſted only of the Lord keeper Har- 


Fe "Y 


. 


- F count, the Earl Rivers, the Earl of Pererborow, 
— Mr. Secretary St. John, and myſelf: And bere, 
e {| Wer dinner, they uſed to diſcourſe, and ſettle mat - 


ters 
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were afterwards, by degrees, admitted; as, the 
Dukes of Ormond, Shrewſbury, and Argyle; the 
Earls of A——y, Dartmouth, and P=—:t; the 
Lord B-—y, &c. Theſe meetings we always con- 
tinued, except when the Queen was at Windſor; 
but, as they grew more numerous, became of lets F 
_ _ conſequence; and ended only in drinking and ge- 


neral converſation ; of which | may, perhaps, have | 


_ occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 82 + 
My early appearance at theſe meetings, which 
many thought to be of greatcr confequence than 
really they were, could not be concealed, akhoughs 
I uſed all my endeavours to that purpoſe. This 
gave the occaſion to ſome great men, who thought 
me already in the ſecret, to complain to mejor the } 
_ ſuſpicions entertained by many of our friends in 


relation to Mr. Harley, even before be was Lord 


Treaſurer ; ſo early were ſown thoſe tecds of diſ- 


content, which atterwards grew up fo hich he 


cauſe of their complaint was, That ſo great a num- 

ber of the adverſe party continued in employment; 
and ſome particularly the Duke of Somerſet and 

Earl of Cholmondely, in great ſtations at court, 

They could not believe Mr. Harley was in earneſt 3" 


henſive adminiſtration, which they ſaid the king- | 
dom would never endure. I was once invited to a 
meeting of ſome Lords and gentlemen, where theſe 
grievances were at large related to me, with an ear- 


but that he deſigned to conſtitute a motly compre- *? 


neſt deſire that I would repreſent them in the mot 


reſpectful manner to Mr. Harley, upon a ſuppoſi- 5 
tion that I was in high credit wich him. I excuſed |} 


myſelf from ſuch an office upon the newneſs of my 
acquaintance with Mr. Harley; however, I repre- 
ſented the matter fairly to him; againſt which he 
argued a good deal, from che general reaſons” of 
polnicians; the neceſſity of keeping men in hopes, 


the danger of diſobligiag thoſe who muſt remain. | 


unpro- 


0 8 | 
However, theſe over moderate proceed 
the court, gave riſe to a party in the H 
Commons, which appeared under the name of the 


adherents, who profeſſed in the greateſt 
what was called the High- church principle. Ibepyrxg 
grew in number to almoſt a third part of the houle, —? 


ly avow the old principles in church and ſtate. I 


} quer, publicly dined with them at one of their mect- | 
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unprovided for, and the like uſual topics among 
— But there was a ſecret in this matter, 
which neither I, nor indeed any of his moſt inti- 
mate friends, were then appriſe of; neither did 
he, at that time, enter with me further than to al- 


ſure me very ſolemnly, That no perſon ſhould have 


the ſmalleſt employment, either che or military, 
whoſe principles were not firm for the church and 


ous of 1 


Octoler- club; a fantaſtic appellation, found out to diſ 
tinguiſh a number of country gentlemen, their 
egree 


4-5 


held their meetings at certain times and places, and 


there concerted what meaſures they were to take in 


parliament. They profeſſed their jealouſy of the 
court and miniſtry ; declared, upon all occaſions, 
their deſire of a more general change, as well as of 


a ſtrict inquiry into former miſmanagement ; and 


ſcemed to expect, that thoſe in power ſhould open- 


was then of opinion, and Rill continue fo, chat if 
this body of men could have remained ſome time 
united, they would have put the crown under a ne- 
ceſſity of acting in a more ſteady and ſtrenuous 
manner, But Mr. Harley, who beſt knew the diſ- 


* poſition of the Queen, was forced to break their 
_ meaſures ; which he did by that very obvious con- 

3 trivance of dividing them among themſelves, and 
rendering them jealous of each other The mini- 


ſters gave every where out, that the October club 


were their friends, and acted by their directions | 


to confirm which, Mr. Secretary. dt. John, and 
Mr. B-—, afterwards Chancellor of the Exche- 


ings. 
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_ 4ngs. | Thus were eluded all the conſequences 
_ N 1 although a remnant of them, % 
 _Evniceived thegiſeclves betrayed by the reſt, did after 
Wards meet under the denomination of the March 
J any effect. _- 
The parliament, which then roſe, had been cho 
ien without auy endeavours from the court, to fe 
hre elections; neither, as I remember, were any. 
of the licutenancies changed throughout the kings F 
= For the trial of Dr. Sacheverel had raifed, F 
EF Or difcovered, fuch a ſpirit in all parts; that the 
—_ - miniſters could very ſ(afely leave the electors to 
| themſelves, and thereby gain the reputation of act 
ing by u free parliament. Yer this proceeding was, | 
F byfomerecfiners of both parties, numbered among 
we ſtrainsot Mr. Harley's politics, who was fai 
F mw avoid an over great majority, which is apt to be 
— Uunituly, and not enough under the management of 
- u miniſtry. _ But, from the ſmall experience I have 
of counts, I have ever found refinements to be the 
Porſt fort ot all conjectures; and from this one octas 3 
non I rake leave to obſerve, that of ſome hundreds 
of facts, for the real truth of which I can account, 
/ never yer Enew any refiner to be once in the right, | 
1 have Already told, that the true reaſon why the 
court did not interpoſe in matter of elections, was, 
becauſe they thought themſelves ſure of a majority, 


*. x 


- and therefore could acquire reputation at a cheap 


tate. Beſides, it afterwards appeared upon ſome 
-  , exigencies, which the court had much at heart, 
_ that they were more than once like to fail for want 
of numbers. Mr. Harley, in order to give credit 


to his admiaiſtration, reſolved upon two very im- 


I hall only obſerve, that while he was preparing to 
| open to the Hotife of Commons his ſcheme for ſe“- 
, * pb Fs RET” | ; curing 


| * points; firſt, to ſecure the unprovided debts i 
dt the nation; and, ſecondly, to put an end to the 
war. Of che methods he took to compals botk 


thoſe ends, I have treated at large in another work: 


8 
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to r the Mar 1 * 
treafonable correſ ith; France. 
This fact was ae 18k manner and 
cirethinilances of k, U although it be pretty well 
known at the time I am now writing, by a printe 
account, toward which I furniſhed the author 
ſome materials, yer I thought it would not be pro- 
wholly to omit it here. The affaſſin was ſeized 
Mr. Harley's order, upon the eigth of Marth 
1710-11; and, brought before the commitree of 


Lords, was examined about his correſponding with 


France : 


Upon his denial Mr. Harley produced a 


letter, which he could not deny to be his own 


hand. The Marquis, prepared for miſchief, bad 
pocket, while the meſ- 
ſenger kept him attending in one of the offices be- 

low, Upon the ſurpriſe of his letter appearing's- 


gainſt bim, he came ſuddenly behind Mr. Harley, :, 


and reaching bis arm round, ſtabbed that miniſter 
into the middle of the breaſt, about a quarter of 
an inch above the cartilage enfiformis ; the penknife 


artig upon the bone, and otherwiſe obſtructed 


a thick embroidered waiſtebat, broke ſhort at 
the handle, which Guiſcard ſtill graſped and re- 
doubled his blow. The confuſion upon this acci- 
dent is eaſier conceived than deſcribed: The reſult 
was, that the Marquis, whether by the wounds 


ven him by ſome of the Lords, or the bruiſes 


received from the meſſengers while they were” ei- 
ing him, or the n 
being unwilling to live, Re induſtriouſly concealed 
one of his wounds ; ; he died in a few days after. 
But Me. Harley, after a long illneſs, and” fre- 
quent ill \ymproms, had the your 2 to re- 


cover. A 
| Guiſeard 


lect of his ſurgeon ; or that, | 
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nes ee to the change 


ſao, formerly governor of Namur. But this 


quis was a ceproach to his family, proſtitute in his 
— impious in religion, and a_ traitor to his 


„ As to the reſt, of a very poor underſtand- 


ng, and. the moſt tedious, trifling talker, I ever *? 
converſed with, He was grown ncedy by ſquan- 


_ dering upon his vices, was become conteryptible 
both * an 


ol 


yough, yet I confeſs I never ſuſpected him to be a 


man of reſolution, or courage, ſufficicat to bear F 


bim out in ſo deſperate an attempt. 


St. John, which afterwards had ſuch unhappy con- 


ſequences upon the public affairs, took its riſe du - 
ring the time that the former lay ill of his wounds, 


and his recovery doubtful. Mr. St. John affected 


to ſay in ſeveral companies, that Guiſcard intended 
the blow againſt him; which, if it were true, the 
conſequence muſt be, that Mr. St. John had all the 
merit, While Mr. Harley remained with nothing 
but the danger and the pain. But I am apt to 
think, that Mr. St. John was either miſtaken or 
* mikaformed: However, the matter was thus re- 
Preſented in the weekly paper called the Examiner, 
which Mr. St. John peruſed before it was printed, 


This 


du made no akeration in that paſſage. | 


„ 


„Oniſcard was the younger brother of the Count i 
of that name, a very honourable and worthy 10 
ar- 


| d in Holland, his regiment taken from 
bim, and his penſion retrenched ; the deſpair of ? 
which ficſt put him upon his French correſpond- 
ence; and the diſcovery of that drove him into 
madneſs, I had known him ſome years; and, meet- | 
ing him upon the Mall a few hours before his exa - 
mation, I obſerved to a friend then with me, that 
wondered to ſee Guiſcard pals ſo often by without 
taking notice of me. But although, in the latter 
part.of bis life, his countenance grew cloudy e- | 


Il bare ſome very good reaſons to know, that the p 
firſt miſunderſtanding between Mr. Harley and Mr. 


©» rere ra wins 


| an Earl, and Lord Treaſurer; and Lord Keeper, 


MINIST 
+ This management was looked upon, at leaſt, as a 
piece of youthful indiſcretion in Mr. St, Joha; 


perhaps was repreſented in a worſe view to 2 
Hlarkey : Neither am I altogether ſure, that M. t. 


John did not entertain ſome proſpect of ſucceeding 


as firſt miniſter, in caſe of Mr. Harley's death; 


' which, during his illne&, wag frequently pppre- 
hended.. And, I remember very HU. 


well, that, upon 
viſitiig Mr. Harley, as ſoon as he was in a condi- 


tion to be ſeen, I found ſeveral of his neareſt re- 
lations talk very freely of ſome proceedings of Mr. 


St. John; enough to make me apprehend, that 
their friendſhip would not be of any long coutiau- 
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** * Tears of Queen — 's yg” 
AVING written ds 


H. Windſor, in the happy —— her 
Queen Anne. of ever 


Ma 
bleſſed, and im- 


mortal memory; I reſolved to bliſh ic for he 
ſatisfaction of my fellow e year 1713; 


but being under a necefiity of go 


take poſſeſſion of the — 4 St. Patrick's, 


Dublin; I left the original with the miniſters; and 


Having ſtaid in that kingdom not above a fortnight, © | 
_ I found at my return, that my Lord "Treaſurer 


Oxford, and the Secretary my Lord Bolingbroke, 
who were then unhappily upon very ill terms with 


each other, could not agree upon publiſhing it, 


without ſome alterations which I would not ſubmit 


to. Whereupon 1 kept it by me until her Ma- 


I 3 — which T about a year after. 


I have 


n 1 5 0 * r 


hiſtory at 


R 


1 — what reports would induſtriouſſy be 
raiſed as well as ſpread, to expoſe the 


 converſiing with the perſons then in 


A tine ever fines preſerved the original very 
ſaſely 400 well E hat the 


world would take upon the German "family's ſuc · 


ceeding to the crown ; which indeed was their un- 
doubted right, having been — 1 by- 
the act of an undiſputed 
the Houſe of Commons ; 


then f 


But, — <P X 4 
well underſtood ſome years before her Ma- 


very 
jeſty's death, how the new King would ad. imme - 


his entrance in the choice of thoſe 
alone) whom he reſolved to truſt ? bd 


—_—_ 0 


proceedings 
of her Majeſty hericlf, as well as of ber ſervants ;. 
who have been ever ſince blaſted as enemies to 


the preſent eſtabliſhment, by. the moſt ignorant 
and malicious among mankind. 


Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily 
never 
abſent in times of buſineſs or tion, until a 
few weeks before her Majeſty's drath; and a wit- 


1 neſs of almoſt every ſtep they made in the-courſe- 
of their adminiſtration; I muſt have been very un- 


fortunate not to be better — mi- 
ſerable pamphletcers, or theie patrons could pre- 
tend to. At the ſame time, I freely confuſs, it 
—— as natural, upon ſuck a 

mighty — as the death of a — 7 
who were to be in power upon the ſucceſſion. ao 


reſolved to act in every part by a dire coutrary = 


ſyſtem of politics, ſhould load their predeceſſurs 


with as much infamy as the moſt inveterate n 
lice and envy could ſuggeſt; d the maſt ſtupid 4 


ignorance and r — 


fwallow, - YT 


Therefore, as 1 pretend — write with the umoſd 
3 che W 1 


— — ——__ \Q.\. 


N 


2 h 


poſterity; . 


in my own mind, as likewiſe 


longer, not on- ' 
as well as proba- 
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der to undeceive 


given me by the mink 


as well as 
y 
truth 
» was's conſtant wimeſs. 


bade. 


power, were 
| drond and — the anſi 


57; bur, in thoſe days, that ws 


41 
perſons at 
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Four laſt Years of Q ANNE . 
not reckoned a bribe, whatever it may have been 


at any time fince. I abſolutely refuſed to be chap- 
3 t it 


— and, by his Lord: 


ſhip's commands, I brought the latter to dine with 


| him. Mr. Steele might have been ſafe enough, if 


his continually repeated indiſcretions, and a zeal 
mingled with feurrilitics, had not forfciced all ue 2 
— 
e, — —_—— 


1 know very well the numberleſs p 
weak and deceived 


thoſe who, to ſerve their own intereſt or ambition, = 


have caſt off all reli morality, juſtice, and 
common - 7 perhaps k 
may not be believed in the pref _—— — - ff 

to be fo in the next, by all who w 


—_— che hovour and liderry of England, 4 


of theſe ſhall then ſubſiſt or not. 
T have no intereſt or inclination to ne 


miſtakes, omiſſions, or want of fteadinefs, or un- 
happy nee. few of tholewho 


then preſided in affairs. * 
Nochiag is more common than the n 


fuperficial and ill. informed writers, againſt the 
doonduct of thoſe who are now called Prime Mini- 
e And. fince factions appear at preſent to be at 
greater height than in any former times, altho”, 
perhaps, not ſo equally poized; it ma 


concern thoſe who are now in their heig 2 if they. 


hase any regard for theiv own memorien in fun 


ages, io be leſs warm mn. 4 


, 8 


1 
; S 


% Punmacs eo the Hizronr of the 


ſons remember at leaſt by tradition, the horrible 
inſt the firſt Earl of 


S prevailed 
rendon,.. whoſe ch. rs as it now ſtands, 


cicity, and manner 


ed upon many 
viadicate him. 


dy correcting the ſtyle: And, if I have been guil- 


y of any miſtakes, they muſt be of ſmall mo 


might be a pattern for all miniſters; although even 
— Brnes of Sarum; . whole priociples, vera- 

of writing, are ſo link eſteem- 

accounts, hath been at the pains to 


poa that irreparable breach between the Trea- 
ſurer and Secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmoſt * 
endeavours, for above two years, io reconcile them; 
I retired to a friend in Berkfhicc, where I ftaid. 
until her Majeſty's death; and then immediately © 
returned to my ſtation in Dublio, where 1 conti- 
mued about twelve years without once ſecing Eng- 
land. I there often reviewed the following me- 
moirs; neither changing nor adding, further than 


$0r4t was hardly poſſible I could be wrong inform 


ad, with all the advantages I have already men- 


I hall not be very uncaſy under the obloguy 
mat may perhaps, be caſt upon me by the violent 
leaders and followers of the preſent prevailing 
party. And, yet, I cannot find the leaſt incan- | 
of ſo excellent a Princeſs as her late Majeſty, | 
for a wiſe and good man to ſubmit, with a true 


ſiſtence with conſcience or hogour, 


_ and loyal heart, te her lawful Proteſtant ſueceſſor: 
Wpoſe hercditary title was confirmed 
Queen and both houſes of Parliament, w 


Nag; 1 will venture to go one ſtep farther ; that, 
if dhe | negotiators of that peace had been ch 
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t of the moſt profeſſed zcalots for the intereſts 
of the Hanover family, they could not have bound 
up che French 7 or the Hollanders, more 
geen's plenipotentiavics- did in 


ent ſucceſhon ; which was in 
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WEEN: s LAST MINISTRY 


f 888 among thimbtves, and wa 
fign charged upon them of akering the 


| Ser the death * it was reaſonable | 
enough for me to conclude that I had done 

wih all | public 2a and ſpeculations : Beſides, the 1 
ſcene and ſtation I am in have reduced my Gong ; 


— _ cluded from any view of favour under the preſent | 

_ adminiſtration, upon that invincible reaſon of hav- } 
ing deen in ſome degree of truſt and confidence | 
_ with the former: I have not found the tranſition } 
very difficult into a private life, for which 1 an | 


__ 8 88 


| l ws 


with | 
| "to de an ataicable commerce between people of 
* different parties; and what the conſequences of 


An INQUIRY into; the, Behaviour, Ke. 35 


The reading and inquiring after news. not bein 
Ma my aberſions, having $ diſliked 4 __ | 
ed and general converſation, which, however it fell 
to my lot, is now in my power td avoid; * | 
laced by the duties of my funſtion at po di- 
nee from the ſeat of buſineſs ; I am altogether 
norant of many common events which happen in 
| world: Only, from the little I Kueow and hear, 
it is manifeſt that the hearts of moſt men are 
filled with doubts, fears, and jeslouſſes, or elſe 
hatred and rage, to à degree that there ſeems 


this may be, let thoſe conlider who have contri- 


dutedd to the cauſes ; which, T thank God, is no | 


concern of mine. 


here are two points, with reference to the con- 
duct of the lateminiſtry, much inſiſted on, and little 
underſtood by thoſe who write or talk upon that 
ſubject : wherein I am ſufficiently qualified to give 
ſatisfaction; and would gladly do it, becauſe I ſee 
very much weight laid upon each, and moſt mens 


opinions of perſons and things regulated accord- 


ER... © es 5 8 
About two months before the Qpeen's death, 


| having loſt all hopes of any reconellement between 


the Treaſurer and the reſt of the miniſtry, I re- 
tired into the country, to await the ſhe of that 
conflict, which ended, as every one had reafon to 
foreſee, in the Farl of Oxford's diigrace; to whom 
the Lord Bolingbroke immediately ſucceeded as 
firſt miniſter: And I was told, that an Earldom 
and the Garter were intended for him in à fort- 

night, and the Treaſurer's ſtaff againſt the next 


ſeſnon of parliament; of which 1 can fay nothing 
certain, being then In Berkſhire, and receiving this 


account from ſome of his friends; but all theſe 
Themes became ſoon abortive, by the death of the 


. 
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Queen, which happened | is thee! days ther * 


__ other 


_—" cs ike 8 
ö Tg F 
; » * 


Eacl of Oxford's removal. 
. this great event, T took the firſt 


nity of of vhhdreving to my place of reſidence ; * 
 rejoiced as much as any man for bis Maje 


acceſſion. to the ne, to which 1 then 


And, 1 thank God, I have been ever fince a loyal 


humble Ipectator, during all the changes that have F 
pv 4 although it were no ſecret to any ma 

f common. fagacity, that his , preſent Majeſty's 
ants, whenever he ſhould hap- 


choice of his 


© pen to facceed, would be determined to thoſe who. 
= moſt oppoſed che proceeding during the four laſt 
"i of his predecefſor's * And, I think, 
=zx E ka not fince happened on 
duo moment, which the. miniſters did not often 
mention at their tables, as what they certainly ex“ 
pected, from the diſpoſitions of the court at Has: 
' nover, in conjunction with the party at home, 
which, upon all occaſions, publicly diſapproved 
— roceedings, excepting only the attainder of 
uke of Ormond; which, woes, neither. 
— nor I, nor, | believe, any one perſon in the 
three kingdoms, did ever pretend to foreſee 
no that it is done, it looks like a bran to > thoſe, * 
who will conſider the nobleneſs of his birth, the Þ - 
eat merits of his anceſtors, and his own; his 
— unſpotted loyalty, his affability, generoſity, 1 
and ſweetneſs of nature. I knew him long and 
well, and, excepting the frailties of his youth, 
which had been for Pe years over, and that ea: 
neſs of temper, which did ſome times lead him to 
follow the judgement of thoſe who had, by maß 
degrees, leſs underſtanding than himfalf ; J have 
not converſed with a more faultleſs perſon ; of 
* juſtice and charity; a true ſenſe of religion, 
without 


15 quiet 

ought, 
and it has fince appeared indiſputable, that the F 
| peace procured by the late — had, among 


good . been highly inſtrumental. 


e particular of | 


; and, 


1 


without any ſtrain of philoſophy; and, although - 
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without oſtentation: of undoubted 1 tho · 
roughly ſkilled in his trade of a ſoldier ; a quick 
and ready apprehenſion, with a good ſhare of un- 
derſtanding, and a general knowledge in men a0 
hiſtory, although under ſome diſadvantage by as 
invincible modeſty, which bowever not but. 
render him yet more we 8 to hes 9 the 
honour aad happine being ro y ac- = 
quainted with him. This is a ſhort imperte& chas 
rafter of that great perſon the Duke of Ormond,” © 
who is now attainted For high treaſon ; and, there | 


fore, I ſhall not preſume to offer one ſyllable in his 5 
vindication, upon that head, againſt the deeiſſon ot 
a parhament. 


Yet this, I think, may be allowed; 

me to believe, or at leaſt to hope, that when, by. 
the direct and repeated commands of the 
his miſtreſs, he committed thoſe faults for w ich. 


be hath now forfeited his country, his tiles, and 


his fortune; he no more conceived himſelf to be. 


acting high treaſon, than he did when he was 
wounded and a priſoner at London, for bis ſove - 


K reign King William, or when he took and burged | 1 


the enemy s fleet at Vigo. 1 

8 although I am ſcn6dle is is 5 
ecept of wiſdom, to admire at nothing in 

face at the ſame time, how- 

cn R this max - 

im, by the help of plain ſtupiduy or ill- nature, - 


the uncertainty of human things be one af ha 
maſt obvious reflections in morality ; yet, ſuch wa» 
expected, ſudden, — ſignal inſtances of it, as have 
lately happened 
uſual form, that a wile man may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to ſtart abr look aſide, as at a ſudden and 
violent clap of thunder, which is muh. more ſre⸗ 
quent, and more natural. _ | 
And here I cannot but lament my own particu-. 
W. A. who, 9 out three per- 


tons 


us, are ſo much out of he | 


ſons from among the reſt of mankind, on whoſe” 
friendſhip and protection I might depend; whoſe” 
converſation I moſt valued, and chiefly ' confined 
myſelf to; ſhould live to fee them all, within the 
compaſs of a'year, accuſed of High rreafon ; two 
of them atrainted and in exile, and the third under 
His trial, whereof God knows what may be the ff. 
fre. As my own heart was free from all treaſonz- 
ble thoughts, fo T did little imagine myſelf to be 
Perpetually in the company of traitors. But e 
Fabian of this world paſſeth away. Having already 
ſaid ſomething of the Duke of Ormond, I ſhall 


Add a little towards the characters of the other two. 


It happens to very few men, in any age or country, 
to come into the world with fo many advantages of 


nature and fortune, as the late Secretary Boling- 


broke: Deſcended from the beſt familics in Eng- 


land, heir to a great patrimonial eſtate, of a ſound 
__ conftitution, and a moſt graceful, amiable perſon: 


But all theſe, had they been of equal value, were 
infinitely below, in degree, to the accompliſhments” 


F of his mind, which was adorned with the choiceſt” F 
F gifts that God hath yet thought fit to beſtow upon 


tze children of men; a ſtrong memory, a clear 
Judgement, a vaſt range of wit and fancy, a tho- 


rough comprehenſion, an invincible cloquence, with 7 
| a moſt agreeable clocution. He had well eultivated 


all theſe talents by travel and ſtudy, the latter f 
which he ſeldom omitted, even in the midſt of his 


Andi eriminal a purſuer : For, although he was per- 


Pleaſures, of which he had indeed been too great 
ſuaded to. leave off intemperance in wine, which he 


did for ſome time to ſuch a degree, that he ſeemed | 


rather abſtemious; yet he was faid to allow himſelf 


| 3 | other liberties, which can by no means be reconcil- 


* ſteemed excellent at both; upon which account he 


ed co religion or morals ; whereof I have reaſon io 
believe, he began to be ſenſible. But he was fond 
of mixing pleaſure and buſineſs, and of being e- 


had 1 


dut underſtanding men, of both ics, have al 2? 
ſured me, d, 8 this point, in 22 | | 


or. behaviour. 


had a great reſpe ſor the characters of. Alcibiades 
and — its the latter, whom he would 
gladly be thought to reſemble. His detractors 
charged him with ſome degree of aſfectation, and, 
perhaps, not altogether without grounds; ſince it 
was hardly poſſible for a young man, with half he 
buſineis ot the nation upon him, and the applauſe 


_ 
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of the whole, to eſcape ſome tincture of that ins- 


1 mity. He had been early. bred to buſineſs, was a. 
moſt artſul negotiator, and 


reigu affairs. But what I have often wondered at 
in a man of his temper, was his prodigious appli- 
cation, whenever he thought it neceſſary ; for he 


for which he was ſo very-much celebrated, 


'* would plod whole days and nights, like the loweſt 
clerk in an office. His talent of ſpeaking in 1 | 
L'KBOW 


nothing of, except from the informations of others; ö 


judgment, he was never equall e. 
The Earl of Oxford is a perſon of as much vir- 


common to men of his ſuperior. capacities neither 
did any man ever appear to value it leſs, after he 


had obtained it, or cxert it with more moderation. 


He is the only inſtance that ever fell within my me - 
mory, or. obſcrvation, of a | 
private life through the ſeveral ſtages of greatneſs, 
without any perceivable impreſſion upon his temper. 


being deſcended from the heirs-general of the Veres 
and the Mortimers, ſo he ſeemed to value that ac-. 


cidental advantage in himſelf and others, more than 
it could pretend to deſerve. He abounded in good 
nature, and good. humour; although ſubject to 


pailion, at I have heard it affirmed by others, and 
owned by himſclf; which, however, he kept under 
the ſtricteſt government, 


perſon paſſing from a 


till towards the end of his I 
=” | | miniſtry, 23 4 


tue, as can poſſibly conſiſt with the love of po-er ; 
and his love of power is no greater than What is, 


As his own birth was illuſtrious, 3 


d de ſo z at leaſt, if one may judge 


. 


that any of chem ſhould be his enemies; and it was 
his good fortune that none of them ever appeared 


and 
_ quently read 
unaffected indi 
to have endangered 


way of am 


of writing 


firſt began to pour 


alcogether inexcuſable in a man of virtue and libe- 


ral education. He had the greateſt variety of } 


_ Knowledge that I have any where met; was a 


per- 
fect maſter of the learned languages, and well Ixil - 


led in divinity. 97 igious memory, ane 
% moſt exact judgement drawing V- ſtate- 
, no man had more pr thoughts, or put 


would leave the aller alterations to others. 1 


have heard that he ſpoke but ſeldom in parliament, 
aud hen rather wich art than eloquence: But na 


man equalled him in the knowledge of our conſti- 


tution ; the reputation whereof made him be cho» * 
ST ſpeaker to three fucceflive parliaments ; which Þ 
1 Office I have often heard bis enemies allow him to 
2 have executed with univerſal applanſe : His ſagacity $ 
was. ſuch, that I could produce very amazing in- 
= Nees of i it, if they were not unſeaſonable. Ia 
= all difficultics, he immediately found the true * 
| And 
ns or two others in the miniſtry have confefſed 
$ | 


that was to be purſued, and adhered to it: 


cularly the bras, whom he careſſed We | 
ſtinKion of party, and could not endure to think” 


by the libel Z 
publiſhed againſt him, which he fre- 
„ with a molt” 


erence: Neither do I remember ever 
his 


opinion ſo much, as 7 
by appearing uneaſy when the dealers in that kind | 
out their ſcurrilities 
me; which, he thought, was a weakneſs 


them in ſo ſtrong and oo a light. Although his * 
_ file was not always correct, which, however, he. 
—_ knew how to mend; yet, often to fave time, u 


Sggagrpgar gra 


* a 


48 


85 


| had an air of ſecrecy. in his manner and ” 
nance, by no means proper for a great miniſter,.. | 

| becauſe it warns all men to prepare againſt it. 

often gave no anſwer at all, and 
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remarkable inſtances ; who uſed to talk in ſo frank 
a manner, that they ſeemed to diſcover the bottom 


covered ĩt to. _— of his imperfections, uni- 
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very often to me, that, after having. condemned 1 
his opinion, they * in the right, and them - 
ſelves in the wrong. was utterly a ſtranger 
fear ; and, n a preſence of mind- 
on all emergencies, His liberality, 22 
ot money, were ſuch, ar he almoſt 2 N 
eſtate while he was in emp ment; yet his avarice 
for the public was ſo great, that 25 e . 
with the preſent corruptions ge, nor.the- 
E . of the time. He was alle miſta · 
ken in his judgment of men, and therefore not apt 


of to change a good or ill opinion by the 2 ta- 
tion . except toward the end of his mi- 


niſtry. He was affable and courteous, extremely 
caly and agreeable in converfation, and altogetherr 
diſengaged ; regular in his life, with great appear-- 


' ance of piety ;. nor ever guilty of any expreffions-- 
that could y tend to what was indecent. or 


profane, His imperfeCtions were, at-lealt,, as ob» 
vious, although not ſo numerous as his virtues, He 
counte- 


ſeldom a di- 
rect one: And I the rather blame this-reſervedneſs - 


of temper, becauſe I have knowu a very different : 


practice ſucceed much better: of which, among 
others, the late Earl of Sunderland, and the pre- 
ſent Lord Sommers, perſons of great abilities, are 


of their hearts, and, by that appearance of  confi-- 


dence, would cafily unlock the breaſts of others. 


But the Earl of Oxford pleads, in excuſe of this 


charge, that he hath ſeldom or never commmaicat- - 


wherein he hath not been deceived by the 


2 thing which was of importance to be con- 
vanity, treachery, or indiſcretion of thoſe he diſ- 


* 
. 7 
. * 
, t * 
: - FA, 


+ 


Kitions of theſe two miniſters. F 
think how it ſhould come to paſs that men of e- 
"alted abilities when they are called to public af: 
fairs, are generally drawn into inconyeniencies and 


_ misfortunes, which others, of ordinary talents a- 
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verſally known and complained of, was procraſti- 


EF mation, or delay; which was, doubtleſs, natural to 


him, although he often bore the blame without the 
guilt, and when the remedy was not in his power; 
r never were prince and miniſter better matched 
than his ſovereign and he, upon that article: And, 
therefore, in the diſpoſal of employments, wherein 
the Queen was very abſolute, a year would often 


pals before they could come to a determination. I 


remember he was likewiſe m—_— charged with the 


common court vice, of promifing very liberally, 
and ſeldom performing; of which, although I can- 


not altogether acquit him, yet, I am confident, his 
intentions were generally better than his difappoint- 
ed folicitors would believe. Ir may be likewife ſaid 


_ him, that he certainly did not value, or did not | 


underſtand the art of acquiring friends; _— ; 
made very few duting the time of his power, and 


_ contraGted a great number of enemies. Some of 


us ufed ro obſerve, that thoſe whom he talked well 


of, or ſuffered to be often near him, were not in a 1 
 Atnarion of much advantage; and that his men- 


noning others with contempt, or diflike, was no 
KHindrance at all to their preferment. I have dwelt 
the longer upon this great man's character, becauſe 
T have obſerved it ſo often miſtaken by the wiſe 


reaſoners of both parties: Beſides, having had the 
Honour, for almoſt four years, of a nearer ac- 


quaintance with him than ufually happens to men 


_ of my level, and this without the leaſt mercenary | 


obligation; I thought it lay in my power, as I am 


ure it is in my will, to repreſent him to the world 
with impartiality and truth, © 


| Having often confdered the qualites and difpo- 
1 am at a loſs to 


void; 
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altogether the effect of ent y, as it is uſually imput» 


T look upon it, that God, intending the govern- 
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void ; whereof there appear ſo many examples, both 


antient and modern, and of our own as well as ©- | 
ther countries. I cannot think this to have beer 


ed in the caſes of Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Scipio, 


and others, and of Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earls 


of Clarendon and Strafford, here in England. Bur 


ment of a nation in the ſeveral branches and fubor« 
dinations of power, hath made the ſcience of go» 


verning ſufficiemily obvious to common capact 
ties; otherwiſe the world would be left in a deſo- 

late condition, if great affairs did always require a 
pou genius, whereof the moſt fruittul age wil 


ardly produce above three or four in a nation, a- 


mong which, princes, who, of all other mortals, 
gare the worſt educated, have twenty millions 


one againſt them that they ſhall not be of the num - 


ber; and proportionable odds, for the fame rea- 
ſons, are againſt every one of noble birth, or greax = 
eſtates. Accordingly we find, that the dulleſt na- 
tions, antient and modern, have not wanted good 

rules of policy, or perſons qualified fos adminiſtra» '» 


tion. But I take the infelicity of ſuch extraordi- 
nary men to have been cauſed by their negle& of 
common forms, together with the contempt of Heil 


helps and little hindrances ; which is made by Hobbes 


the definition of magnanimity: And this cantempr, 
as it certainly difpleaſes the people in general, fo it 
giveth offence to all with whom ſuch miniſters have 
to deal: For, I never yet knew a miniſter; who. 
was not earneſtly defirous to have it thought. that 
the art of government was a maſt profound. ſei- 


ence ; whereas, it requires no more, in really, © 


than diligence, honeſty, aud a moderate ſhare of 


{ plain natural ſenſe. And, therefore, men thus 
FE a e may, very reaſnably and juſtly, think that 


e buſineſs of the world is beſt brought about by 
regularity and forms, wherein themſelves excel. 
PWW 
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Por I have frequently obſerved more cauſes of dif- * 
content ariſe from the practice of ſome refined 
miniſters, to act in common buſineſs, out of the 
common road, than from all the uſual topics of F 
dilpleaſure againſt men in power, It is the ſame 
thing in other ſcenes of life, and among all ſocie- 
ties or communities; where, no men are beiter 
truſted, or have more ſucceſs in buſineſs, than 

EF Kthole who, with ſome honeſty and a moderate por- 

F tion of underſtanding, are ſtrict obſervers of time,, | 

place, and method: And, on the contrary, no- 

_ thing is more apt to expoſe men to the cenſure and. 
obloquy of their colleagues, and the public, than 
a contempt or 1 70 of theſe circumſtances, how 

ever attended with a ſuperior genius, and an equal. 

deſire of doing good: Which hath made me 

_ ſometimes ſay, to a great perſon of this latter 

character, that a ſmall infuſion of the Alderman 

Was neceſſary to thoſe who are employed in public 

affairs. Upon this occaſion, I cannot forget a ve- 

ry trifling inſtance : That one day, obſerving the 

ſame perion to divide a ſheet of paper with a pen- |} 
knife, the ſharpneſs of the inſtrument occaſioned 
iis moving ſo irregularly and crooked, that he. 
ſpoiled the whole ſheet; whereupon I adviſed him 
w take example by his clerks, who performed that {| 
operation much better with a blunt piece of ivory, 
which directed by a little ſtrengh and a ſteady hand. 

never failed. to go right. 8 

But to return from this long digreflion : About a 
fortgigbt after the Queen's death, I came to my 
place of reſidence, where I was immediately attack- 

_ ed with heat enough by ſeveral of my acquaintance | 

_ Ef both pariics; and ſoon learned, that what they 
objected was the general ſenſe of the reſt. Thoſe. 5 
of the, church ſide made me a thouſand reproaches 

” - upon the ſlowneſs and inactivity of my friends, 

uon their fooliſh quarrels with each other, for no | 

wle cauſe, and thereby ſacriſicing the interefis. | 
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of the church and kingdom to their private piques, 
And that they had neglefted to cultivate the favour 
and good opinion of the court at Hanover, But 
the weight of theſe gentlemens diſpleaſure fell up- 
on the Earl bf Oxford; that he had acted a trim 
ming part, was never thorbughly in the intereſt of 
the church, bot held ſeparate commerce with rhe 
adverſe party: That, either His negligence, 


mating nature, or ſore finifter end, he 


let flip many 


. of frengtheding the 

church's friends: That he undertook more buſi 27 
neſs than he was equal to, affected a mage 19,64 2-3 
power, and would concert nothing with the reſt 4 
of the miniſters. Many facts were likewiſe men- 
tioned, which it may not now be very prudene to 


repeat: 1 ſhall only take notice of one, relating to . | 


Ireland, where he kept four biſhoprics undiſpoſtd 


them filled; by which omiffion, the church · intereſt 


of that kingdom, in the Houſe of Lords, is in dan- 


of being irrecoverably loſt, 
Thoſe who diſceurſed with me after this man- 


ner, did, at the ſame time, utterly renounce all 
regard for the Pretender; and mentioned, with 
1 the glorious opportunity, then in bis 


jeſty's hands, of putting an end to party · diſtine- 


tions for the time to come: And the only A 


henfion that ſeemed to give them any unealinels 


was, left the zeal of the party in power might not. 
perhaps, repreſent their loyalty with advantage. _ 


On the other fide, the galbers, and men in hopes 


| by the Queen's death, talked with great freedom 
in a very different ſtile : They all directiy afferted, 
that the whole late miniſtry were fully determined to 


bring in the Pretender, although they would ſome - 
times a little demur upon the Earl of Oxford; and, 
by a more modern ariendmeant, they charged the 
ſame accuſation, without any reſerve upon the late 


| Queen herſelf. That, if ker Majeſty bad died but 
f 2 


woo 
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« month later, our. ruin would have been inevita - 


ble, But in that juncture it happened, (to uſe their 


own term, which 1 could never prevail wih them 


to explain) chings wete not ripe. That this ul. 


tion would, in a ſhort time, infallibly be proved 
as clear. as the ſun at noon - day to all the world. 
Aud the conſequences naturally following from 


fitions- were, that the leaders m_ to loſe 
© their heads, and all their abetters be be. utterly - 
ſtript of power and favour. 


_ _ - Theſe being the ſentiments and diſcourſes of both |} 
parties, tending to load the late miniſtry with faults Þ} 
" of a very different nature; it may, perhaps, be ei- 


ther of ſome uſe or ſatisfaction to examine thoſe } 
two points; that is to ſay, firſt, how far theſe mi- 
niſters are auſwerable to their friends for their ne- 
flect, miſmanagement, and mutual diſſentions? And. 


fe 


ſecondly, with what juſtice they are accuſed, by 


their enemies, for endeavouring to alter the ſuc- 


-  ccilion ofthe crown in favour of the Pretender? 


Tris true indeed, I have occaſionally done this 


already in two ſeyeral treatiſes, of which the one is 


dan hiſtory, and the other, memoirs of particular 


facts; but neicher of them fit to ſee the light at 
preſent; becauſe they abound with characters free- 
iy drawn, and many. of them not very amiable ;; 
and, therefore, intended only for the inſtrufting 
of the next age, and eſtabliſhing the reputation 
of thoſe who have been uſeful to their country in, 
the preſent. At the ſame time, I take this oppor- 
tunſty of afſuring thoſe who may happen, Cad 
years hence, to read the hiſtory I have written, 
that the blackeſt characters to be met with in it 


were not drawn with the leaſt mixture of malice, 


br Uwill, but merely to expoſe the odiouſneſs. of . 


vice, For I have always held it as a maxim, that 
n men are placed beyond the reach of an hiſtorian, |} 


who indeed hath it in his power to reward virtue, 


but not to puniſh vice : Becauſe I never yet ſaw a 


- profligate 
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fipate perſon, who' ſeemed to have the leaſt re- 
Late Ras manner his name ſhould be tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity : And I know a certain Lord *, 
riot long fince dead, who, I am confident, 


very 1 
would not have diſpoſed of one fingle ſhilling to 
Have had it in his choice, whether he ſhould be 


ges, as an Atticus or a Ca- 


repreſented to future a 
taline. | = raj: 8 
iy reſolved, for very mate- 


However, being firmly 


rial reaſons, to avoid giving the leaſt offence io any 


or perſon in power; I ſhall barely ſet down | 
8 facts and circumſtances, during the four laſt 


years of Queen Anne's reign, which at preſent _ 7 
are little known; and whereby thoſe of the church- 

| party, who object againſt the unſteadineſs, neglect, 
and want of concert in the late miniſtry, may ber- 


ter account for their faults. Moſt of thoſe facts 
I can bear witneſs of myſelf, and have received the 


reſt from ſufficient authority, _ ET. 
It is moſt certain, that, when the Queen firſt 

began to change her ſervants, it was not from 

a diſlike of things, but of perſons, and thoſe 


- perſons were a very ſmall number. 'To be more 


particular, would be incedere per ignet. It was 
the iſſue of Dr, Sacheveral's trial that encouraged 


| her to proceed fo far; and ſeveral of the low- 


church-party, knowing that her diſpleaſure went 


no further than againſt one ſingle family, did not 
appear to diſlike what was done; of which I could 


give ſome exrraordinary inftances T. But that fa- 
mous trial had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in the nation, a- 


_gainſt the parliament, that her Majeſty thought it 
neceſſary to diſſolve them, which, I am confident, 


ſhe did not at firſt intend. Upon this reſolution, 
delivered by the Queen, at council, in a more de- 
terminate manner than was uſual with her; as I was 


particularly informed by my Lord Sommers, then 


ee Whirton, + Duke ef Semerſet, 
TERS | Mm preſident, 
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preſident, ſome who were willing to ſacrifice one 
or dung _perſans,. would not ſacrifice their cauſe, but 
be i, Fran off; and the great officers of the 
ingdom began to reſign their emplay» ! 
ments, which the Queca ſuffered moſt of them to 
do with the utmolf regret, and which thoſe who 
knew her beſt thought to be real, eſpecially Lord ? 
"Sommers and Lord Cowper, for whom ſhe had as 
great a perſonal regard and eſteem, as her nature 
Was capable of admiuing, particularly for the for- 
mer The new parliament was called during that 
ferment in the nation, and a great major ity of the | 
church · party was returned, without the leaſt affiſt- 
-ance from the court ; whether to gain a reputation 


court and 


of impartiality, where they were ſecure; or, as 
Mr H ar 


65 ley's detractors would have it, (who was 
chen miniſter) from a refinement of his politics, not fF 
| to ſuffer, upon the account of I know not what | 

| wile reaſons, too great an inequality in the ba- 


lance. 


moderate or comprehenſive ſcheme, which 


1 =» maintained with great firmneſs, nor would ever de- | 


xt from, until about half a year before her death: 


* 


whatever they may have been in any juncture ſince: 
. Several country-members, to almoſt a third part of 


the Houſe, began immediately to form themſelves 
ynto a body under a fantaſtic name of the October- 


club. Theſe daily preſſed the migiſtry for a tho - 
rough change in .cmployments, and were not put 
off withaut jealouſy and diſcontent. I remember 
it was then commonly underſtood and expected, 
that, when the ſeſſion ended, a general removal 


would be made: But it happened otherwiſe; for 
not only few or none were turned out, but much 


* 


g. Fg. . NRr FERTAN 


Wben the parliament met, they ſoon began is 
diſcover more zeal than the Queen expected or de- 
fired ; ſhe had entertained the notion of forming a N 


ut this neicher the Houſe of Commons, nor the 


deliberation _ 


hi 


8 by letting enpectatiou lie 
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deliberation was uſed in uppiying common vacan · 
cies by death. This manner ceeding_ in a 
prime miniſter, I confeſs, a to me wholely 


unaccountable, and without example ; and I was 


lie ſatisfied with the ſolution I had heard, and 
y knew that he actcd thus to ag at His 

m common; 
for I found the effect did not anſwer, and that ia 
the mean time, he led ſo uneaſy a life, by follicua- 


tions and purſuits, as no man would endure who 


had a remedy at hand. About the beginning of 
his miniſtry, I did, at the requeſt of ſeveral conſi- 
derable perſons, take the liberty of repreſenting this 


+ 


matter to him: His anſwer was ſhort and cold, I 
That he hoped his friends would truſt him ; that 
| he heartily wiſhed none but thoſe who loved he 
church and Queen were employed: but that all | 
' things could not be done on a ſudden, I have rea- 


ſon to believe, that his neareſt acquaintance were 
then wholly at a loſs what to think of his conduct. 


le was forced to preſerve the opinion of power, 


without which he could not act, while, in reality, 
he had little or none; and, befides, he thought it 
became him to take the burden of reproach upon 


Himſelf, rather than lay it upon the Queen {4Y 


Miſtreſs ; who was grown very poſitive, flow, and 


_ ſuſpicious; and, from the opinion of having been 


formerly directed, ſell into the other extreme, and 
became difficult to be adviſed, So that few miniſ- 
ters had ever, perhaps, a harder game to play, be- 


tween the jealouſy and diſcontents of his friends on 


one fide, and the management of the Queens 
temper oa the other. 8 ; 4 * 


There could hardly be a firmer friendſhip, in 


appearance, than what I obſerved between thoſe 


three great men, who were then chiefly truſted; I 


mean the Lords Cxford, Bolingbroke, and Har- 


court, I remember, in the infancy of their power, 
being at che table of the firſt where they were all 
Vol. XII, tbe ö "* = ro 
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met, I could not forbear taking botlce of the great | 
Affection they bore to each other; and faid, I would 


venture to propheſy, that however inconſtant our 


court had hitherto been, their miniſtry would cer- | 
tainly laſt ; for they had the church, the crown, 
and the people iatirely on their fide, Then it hap -: 
pened, that the public good and their private in- 
rereſt had the ſame bottom, which is a piece of 
fortune that does not always fall to the ſhare 


_ of men in power: But, principally, becauſe I ob- 
' Ferved they heartily loved one another; and I did 


not ſee how their kindneſs could be diſturbed by 


competition, ſince each of them ſeemed contented | 


with his own diſtrict : So that, notwithſtanding [ 
the old maxim, which pronounceth court · friend- 
| thips to be of no long duration, I was confident 


_ theirs would laſt as long as their lives. But, it 


ſeems, the inventor of that maxim happened to be | 


a liule wiſer than I, who lived to ſee this friendſhip +» 1 
firſt degenerate into indifference and ſuſpicion, and | 
thence corrupt into the greateſt animoſity and hat- 


red ; contrary to all appearances, and much to the 
_ diſcredit of me and my ſagacity. By what degrees, 
and from what cauſes their diſſentions grew, I ſhall, 


* 


tially relate, 2 5 
When Mr. Harley was ſtabbed by Guiſcard, the 
Writer of a weekly paper, called the Examiner, ta- 
| King occaſion to reflect on that accident, happened 
10 let fall an idle circumſtance, I know not upon 
What grounds, chat the French aſſaſſin confeſſed 
he, at firſt, intended to have murdered Mr. Se- 


as far as it may be ſafe and convenient, very impar- 


_cretary St. John; who, ſitting at two great a diſ- 


tance, he was forced to vent his rage on the other. 
| W hether the Secretary had been thus informed, 


or was content that others ſhould believe it, I ne- 


ver yet could learn; but nothing could be more 

unfortunate than the tendency of ſuch a report, 
which, by a very uafair diviſion, derived the whole 

EE EO on me1it 
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merit of that accident to Mr. St. John, and left 
Mr. Harley nothing but the danger and the pain: 
Of both which, . alikough he had a ſufficient are, 
(his phyſicians being often under apprehenſſons for 
his life] yet I am confident the time of bis ines 
was a period of more quiet and caſe than he ever 
enjoyed during the reft of his adminiſtration. This 
report was not unreſented by Mr, Harley's friends; 
and the rather, becauſe: the fact was directly o- 


therwiſe, as it ſoon appeared by Guiſcard's. con- 


HA. LEE eo 3; a ate 
While that minifler. lay M of his wound, and 
his life in queſtion, the weight of buſineſs fell, in 
ſome meaſure, upon the Aer derne who was not 
without ambition; which, I confeſs, I have fel 
dom found among the wants of great men; and it 


was conceived, that he had already entertained the © 


thoughts of being at the head of affairs, in caſe 
Mr. Varley ſhould die; although at the ſame time, 


in | TI muſt do juſtice 10 Mr. St, John, by repeating 


what he had ſaid to me, with great appearance. of 
concern, (and he was but an ill diſlembler). That, 
if Mr. Harley's accident ſhowld prove fatal, it 
would be an irreparable loſs: That, as things then 
ſtood, his life was abſolutely neceſſary: Thar, 
as to himſelf, he was not maſter of the ſcheme: 
by which they were to proceed, nor had credit 
enough with the Queen ; neither did he fee how 
it would be poſſible for them, in ſuch a caſe, 
to wade through the difficulues they were. then 
under. However, not to be over-particular in fo 
nice a point, this much is certain, that ſome things 
happened during Mr. Harley's confinement, which 
bred a coldneſs and jealouſy between - thoſe two 
great men; and theſe, increaſing by many-ſuble- 
quent accidents could never be remove. 
_ Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which. was ſoon 
followed by his promotion to an Earldom, and the 
F E 2... - „ 
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Treaſurer's ſtaff, he was earneſtly 
with the change of employments, for which his 


friends und the kingdom were very impatient; 
wherein,” T am confident, he was not unwilling to 
comply, if a new incident had not put further dif- 


ficulries in his way. 'The 8 having thought 
nt to take the key from the 


re party; who, by à moſt obſequious behaviour, 
of which ſhe is a perfect miſtreis, and the privi- 


leges af her place, which gave her continual acceſs, 


quickly won fo far upon the affections of her Ma- 


| jelly, that he had more perſonal credit than all he 


Queen's ſervants put together. Of this lady's cha- 


papers, which may one 
' only obſerve, that, as foon as ſhe was fixed in her 


Ration, the Queen, following the courſe of her FA 
own nature, grew daily much more difficult and | 


_ uncomplying. Some weak endeavours were, in- 


deed, uſed to divert her Majeſty from this choice; 


dut ſhe continued ſteady, and pleaded, that, if ſhe 
might not have liberty to chuſe her own fervants, 
ſhe could not fee what advantage ſhe had gotren 


| by the change of her miniftry : And ſo little wat 


her heart ſet upon what they call a High-church, 


or Tory-adminiftration, that ſeveral employments - 


in court and country, and a great majority in 
all commiſſions, remained in the hands of thofe 
who moſt oppoſed the prefent proceedings; nor 
do I remember, that any removal of conſequence 


Was made till the winter following, when the Earl 


of Nottingham was pleaſed to prepare and offer a 


vote in the Houſe of Lords, againſt 1 fone "4 


while Spain continued in the hands of the Bourbon 
family. Of this vote the miniſters had early no- 


* Dutches of Somerſet, 


prefſed to go on 


atcheſs of Marlbo- | 
rough, it was, alter ſome time, given to another 
great lady *, wholely in the intereſts of the oppo- 


rater and ſtory, having _ ſo much in other 
ay fee the light; T ſhall 


rice; 
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piece of parſimony, groſsly 
carried againſt the court. The 


little difpleaſed at the event, or againit"thoſe from 


tend to, and was not removed from her ſervice | 
_ ried, if ſome perſons, very ncar her Maje 


baviour ſeemed to confirm. ee 


calmly repreſented to her, that the Ti 


as it was frequently allowed. and owne@ 2 
— ipal' leaders of the oppoſte party "ane, 


12 or war: That the Kingdom was not ese 


reer d e 


— 35 
and, by cafting/ up the dumbers, conciuded 
habe bo Sings Mn He Sony to overthrow it, 


The Queen was defired, CO —— 7 
a certaſd Lord, * | 
| Thin Lord attended accordin 
word of the matter from her 


as'dubions : 


: although e 
afterwards owned it was ren (animes. ung | 
ing, but from perfect indifference. 'The'Freafurer, 
who truſted to promiſes, and reckoned that ers 
would truſt to his, was, by a moſt-unſeafonable "| 7 
1 and the vate* 2 

had the eu 
ribfity-t0 be preſent at the debate: and appinne 6 - | | 


whom the might have expected more compliance, 
that a perſon ® in high ſtation among her domeſtics, 
who that day, in her prefence, had few hw ut 
moſt eloquence F as it was) againſt che mini- 
ſters, received a lar mark + of diftinfion' ..= 
and favour, which, by kite poſt; he could apy pee: | | 


with exceeding difficulty, many monthyafter, * 


it is certain, that this vote could not have b 70 


not given aſſurances where they were proper, "ar! 
it would be acceptable ro the Queen? which her be- 


But, when the conſequences” of "this wort. "were! LO 


ed therein had wholly tied up ber — in caſe me 
recovery of Spain*ſhoakt de found 'inipotlile 


erto been vainly endeavoured, Ether by 


to bear any longer its burthen and charge, efpetial-3 
* wich annual W A- Ay en 


54 
ods: 


ee | waited. and for peri the ſame 
Wa the deſign of * vote was to put her Majeſty. 


b under the neceſſity of diſſolying che 222 be- 
 ginning.all-chings..anew,.,and 


the admini- 


rn the hands of thoſe 


| 10 the rage and vengeance of the former; 
with. many other obvious conſiderations, not very 


oper at this time to be repeated: Her Majeſty, 
wha was carneſtly bent upon giving peace to her pea».. 
4 ;canſented to fall upon the ſole expedient, that 
ex. 


own. coldneſs,. or the treaſurer's thrift, and 


= . want. or contempt. of artifice, had left her; which, | 


was id create a number of peers, ſufficient to turn 


the. balance in the houſe of Lords. I confeſa chat, 


da h iger of thoſe times, where this matter, a- 


mog Others, is treated with a great deal more li- 
* berg and conſcquently very unfit for preſent per- 
vial, L have 


that ; of riding che 


the. conſequences of my Lord 


er. without offence. It is known e- 
por. 5 9 om the time of the revolution to the 
period I am now ſpeaking of, the favour of the 


rourt, was almoſt perpetually turned towards thole 
who, tp, th 


the majority.of landed - men, ſtill re- 
old- church ee in religion and 


3 notwühſtanding all endeavours to con- 
5 2 the late King was 44-4 many inſupera - | 
: 


culties during the courſe of his reign; elec- 
Gons * „ * wall as to leave the 


a „ 


— = iy and letter of the and 2 22 | ' 


had thought 
fit. to lay afide, | and this by facrificin her preſent. 


4 ned ſo far to as to conjecture, that, 
| " were the treaſurer's council, he might poſ- 
E given it upon ſome furthet views than 


A8 8g . 18881582 


1 $ vote, And what thoſe were, "1 ſup - ; 


b Party- term, ate called Whigs, or the 
church ; and this was a ſpace of above twenty, | 
I's , here great additions were made to the 


NIE he biſhops: bench almoſt wholly. re- 
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have grown more numerous under all dif; 


to carry many points againſt bim, which he had 


much at heart. Upon the late Queen's ſucceeding, 4 


to the crown, the church party, who. ſeemed. to 


ments, began to conceive hopes, that her Maj 
who had always profeſſed to favour their princi 


would make uſe of their ſervice. And, 4 


upon chat foot things ſtood for ſome time: But, 2 


new war being reſolved on, three perſons, who had 
looked upon to be, at leaſt, as high principled as 
could poſſibly conſiſt with the proteſtant ſucceſſion, . 


having conſulted their friends, began to conceive. 
that the military ſpirit was much more vigorous in 
the other party, who appeared more keen againſt-: 
France, more fa 


upon the power and wealth - 


of England, and better verſed in the arts of finding 


out funds, to which they had been ſo long uſed. 


There were ſome other motives for this tranſition 
of the miniſters. at that time, which are more pro- 


per for the hiſtory above-mentioned, where they, 
are faithfully recorded, But thus the Queen was. 
brought. to govern by what they call a Low-church.. 


» N miniſtry, which continued for ſeveral years; till at. 
length, grown weary of the war, although carried 


on with great glory and ſucceſs, and the nation ri- 


_ fing into a flame, (whether juſtly or no) upon the 


trial of Dr. Sacheverel, which, in effece, was a ge- 
neral muſter of both parties; her Majeſty, follow - 


ig her own inclinations and thoſe of her people, 
| relolved to make ſome changes in the miniſtry, and 
| take Mr. Harley into her councils. This was brought , 


about, as the charge againſt that miniſter ſays, by | 


i the baſeſt inſiuuatious; upon which, being a deter. 


mination of parliament, I ſhall not diſpute; altho 
Iconfefs to have received a very different account of 
that matter from a moſt excellent Lady, upon whoſe 


2 | vexacity I entirely depend; and who, being then in 


i 


— 


| 3 ſtamp, by force of a proce exp 


ce of Lord Not 
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5 inſtrumental in the 


_ the Queens 
of party. 

cannot go on while che two houſes of 
are in 
whenever they acted freely, would infa 


chief confidence with ber Miſtreſs, muſt needs know” ; 
a particular fact wherein ſhe was immediately con- 
cerned und ruſted; better than any one man, or”? 
— en, except the majority of « Houle of : 


| chan E3 nyt” 
Shrewſbury and Argyle, the SET — 
Rivers, and ſome IT who certainly came iat 
meaſures upon other motives than that” 
Now, fince the government of England © 
parliament 
to each other; and that the people, 
llibly return 
a miajoriry of chureh- men: one of theſe two things 
was of neceſſity to be done; either, firſt, to diſſolve 


that parliament, and call another of the Whig- | 


_ would'be' neither decent nor ſafe, and 


; perhaps, at 


to de done; than by cre 


8 And chis 1 I mould be willing to think was 
the 'Fredfarer's meaning, when he adviſed thoſe 

advaticements; which, 2 I confeſs, 1 did 
very" ä 


Bat 


" 


which 


mit time, hardly feaſible: Or elſe, to turm the ba- 
lante in the Houſe of Lords; which, after the fuc-" | 
tingham's vote, was not otherwiſe 
ating a fafficient number of | 
+ i order, at once, to make the Queen and 
1 ker prope enty upon that article for the reſt of her 


ö | 


| 


— 
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ſurer can } 
| his : 


3 4 peace; yet the Treafurer's friends began to preſs 


_ erred in the other extreme. When a 
pened to be recommended as uſeſul for her ſervice: 
| or proper to be obliged, perhaps, after a long delay, 
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if, after all I have ſaid, my conjefture ſhould 
a to be wrong, yer F do" fee hw the N 
ſly be k lamed for preſerving his cauſe, 
„and bim if, from unavoidable run, by 
20 expedient allowed on all hands to be lawful : 
Perhaps, he was brought under that ,neceffity —— 
the want of proper management; but when * 
appeared, he could not act otherwiſe, with- - 
out utjravelling whatever had been done; which, 


in the of thoſe rimes, would have been 
called, deli 5 the Qu ncen and Ri back 
into the hands 42808 they had fo lately got 


rid of. And. 1 believe, no miniſter of any party 
would, in his circumſtances, have ſerupled to 
make the ſame ſtep, when the fans nn was at 


the veen was brought into this wen- ; 
Nev iy er der than her earneſt defire of 


| ſtake. 


him anew for farther changes in employment ; 

— from what was vaſt, that his credit 
gh to compaſs . — 

—. to be ill reaſoning ; e Queen 

oo Hake at all to the other party, (whatever per- 


' 1 the tnighe bear ne 9 


further than as ſhe conceived they were _ 


oper the war, to which her Maßef 
t as 


dy an end as ſhe could, wit honour 
0 4 kingdoms ; aud therefore f 
neſs enough, into the methods propofed 
hee he advancing that great work. Bur, in dif- 


1 dens g her favours, ſhe was extremely cautious and 
| Wi; 


and, after the uſual miſtake of thoſe 
think they have been often impoſed on, became fa 
very fufpicious, that ſhe overſhor the R—_ and 
Per 


en e but, if che Treafurer offered, 
"= 
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at he ſame time, à warrant, or other inſtrument, 
= Mready prepared. in order io be ſigned, he? 
ce de preſumed to reckon upon her conſent bet 
fore Hand, ſhe would not; and thus the affe 
Would ſometimes lic for ſcveral months togther, ak 
8 were ever ſo reaſonable, or that 
„ehen ibe public ſuffered by the delay. So that this F 
mi iſter had no other remedy but to let her Majeſty 
_ take her own time, which never failed to be the very 
longeſt that the nature of the thing could ſuffer her 
pen this promotion was made, Mr. Secretary | 


E St. John, whole merits and pretenſiuns, as things | 


then ſtood, were far ſuperior to any, was purpoſely | 
- left out, becauſe the court had need of his great 
abilities, the following ſeſſion, in the Houle. of 
Commons; and the peace being then upon the an- 
vil, he was beſt able to explain and juſtify the ſevxe- 
ral ſteps towards it; which be accordingly did with | 

Invincible reaſon and univerſal applauſe. When 
_ the ſeflion was over, the Queen thought fit to give 
him a title; and, that he might not loſe his rank, 
ereated him Viſcount. There had been an Earldom 
in his name and family lately extinét; (though a |} 
barony fell to a collateral branch in the perſon of | 
an infant}, and the Secretary being of the ſame | 
houſe, expected and deſired the fame degree. For | 
8 any, he making him a Viſcount would be | 
but. rigorous. zuftice, and he hoped he might pre- 
tend to 1 of 8 the Queen 
_ could not be prevailed with; becauſe, to ſay the 
ruth, he was not much, at that time, in her good 
ces; ſome women about the court having infu- 
ed an . her, that he was not ſo regular 

in his life as he ought to be. The Secretary laid 
the whole blame of this diſappointment upon the 
Earl. of Oxford, and freely told me, that he 
y ould never depend upon the Earl's friendſhip | 


0 * grove 4 + ey 4 * 2 
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meree wich him, than what was neceſſary for curry- 


ing ou the public ſervice. Aud although T have 


good reaſon to be aſſured, that the Treafurer was 


wholly innocent in this point, as both himſelf and 
Lady Maſham then proteſted” to me, yet my Lord 


| Bolingbroke thought the appearances were fo | 
| ſtrong, that I was never able to bring him over to 
my opinion v7.79 i 35. a Þ7e 5 5 5 ES 


The diviſions between theſe two PRES began 
to ſplit the court into parties; Harcourt, Lord 


| Chancellor, the Dukes of Shrewfbury'thd*Argyle, 
Sir William Windham, and one or two more, ad- 


hered to the Secretary; the reſt were either neu- 


ters, or inclined to the Treaſurer, whether from 


licy or gratitude, although they all agreed to 
blame and lament his myſterious and procraſtinat- 


F ing manner in acting ; which the ſtate of affairs, - 


that time, could very ill admit, and muſt have ren- 


dered the Earl of Oxford inexcuſable, if the Queen's 
_ obſtinate temper had not 
_ fity of exerting thoſe talents wherewith, it muſt 


put him under the heceſ- 


be confeſſed, his nature was already too well pro- 
This miniſter had ſtronger paſſions than the 8e- 
eretary, but kept them under ſtricter government: 


| My Lord Bolingbroke was of a nature frank and 
open; and, as men of great genius are ſuperior to 


common rules, he ſeldom gave himſelf the trouble 
of diſguiſing or ſubduing his reſentments, although 


he was ready enough to forget them. In matters 


of ſtate, as the Earl was too reſerved, ſo, perhaps, 


the other was too free; not from any incontineney 


of talk, but from the mere contempt of multiply- 
ing ſecrets; although the graver counſellors imput- 
ed this liberty of ſpeech to vanity, or lightneſs. 
And, upon the whole, no two men could differ 
more in their diverſions, their ſtudies, their ways 
of tranſacting buſineſs, their choice of a 5 
The 


or manner of converſation,” _ 
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@ Av INQUIRY into the. Behoviow © 
= bo, was well informed of . theſe 
animaſizies among her ſervants, of which her own 


compliance wich bis Miſtreſs,, | 
| ſures were often diſconcerted, and himſelf brought 
under ſuſpicion by his friends. = 


Miſtrets : Talents as feldom found, or fought for 


n. 


8 4 1 A 
* Es * 


dubious management had been the original cauſe, 


began to find, and. lament. the ill conſequences of ! 
them in her affairs, both at home and abroad ; and } 
80 1 the blame upon her Treaſurer, whoſe great 

wy 


aulr, in his whole miniſtry, was too much 
which his mea- 


I am very confident, that this alteration in the 


Queen's temper, towards the Earl of Oxford, could | 
never have appeared, if he had not thought fit 1b 
mae one ſtep in politics, which I have not been 
Able to apprehend, When the Queen firſt thought 


_ of making a change among her ſervants, after 
Doctor Sacheverel's trial, my Lady Maſham wa. 
very much heard and truſted upon that point, and | 
it was by her intervention Mr. Harley was admitted 
Lady was then 
in high favour with her Miſtreſs, which, I believe, 
pPreſerve, as if he had it much at heart, nor was al- 
together ſorry, when he ſaw it under ſome degree of | 


into her Majeſty's preſence. That 


was not ſo very ſedulous to cultivate or 


declination. The reaſons for this nruſt be drawn 
from the common nature of mankind, and the | 
.jacompatibility of power: But the juncture was, | 
not favourable for ſuch a refinement, becauſe it } 
was en ly known to all, who had but looked into 
the court, that this Lady muſt have a ſucceſſor, 
who, upon pique and principle, would do all in 
| her power to obſtruct his proceedings. My Lady | 
Maſham was a perſon of a plain, ſound under- | 

ſtanding, of great truth and fincerity, without the | 

leaſt mixture of falſehood or diſguiſe; of an ho- 

neſt boldneſs and courage, Tuperior to her ſex; 
firm and diſintereſted in her friendſhip, and full of 
love, duty, and veneration for the 4 


Queen her 
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| this her 
Indeed; it was 


| diſpatched, with an account of the 


1 


| Vor. XII. „5 
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in a court; as unlikely to thrive while they are 
chere: So that nothing could then be more un- 


blic, than a coldneſs between 
e firſk miniſter ; nof a greater 


fortunate to the 
this Lady and 


miſtake in the latter, than ta ſuffer or connſve at 


the leſſening of her credit, which he quickly ſaw 


removed very n to another obje&t 
, and wanted the effects of. when his own was 
funk in the only domeſtic affair for which I ever 


Enew him under any concern. v% 
While the Queen's favour to the Earl was thus 


= pony leſſening, the breaches. between him and 
is 


friends grew every day wider, which he looked 
upon with great indiffercnc:, and ſeemed to have 


his thoughts only turned fipon finding our, ſome 


opportunity for delivering up his ſtaff: Bur 


not caſy to determine who mould 

h ee e eee 
In the midſt of theſe diſpoſitions at court, the 
Queen fell dangerouſly fick at Windſor, about 


| Chriſtmas 1713. It was confidently reported in 
| own, that the was dead; and the heads of the ex- 


pectiog party were faid to have various meetings 
thereupon, and a great hurrying of chairs and 
coaches. to and from the Earl of Wharton's houſe : 


Whether this were true or not, yet thus much is 
certain, that the expreſſions of joy appeared very 


frequent and loud among many of that party; 


altogether decent. A meſſenger was immediately 
acen's illncts,. 


to the Treaſurer, who was then in town ; and in 


onder to ſtop the report of her death, appeared next 


day abroad, in his charjot, with a pair of horſes, 


1 and did NOT 80 down fo Windſor till his uſual 


time. Upon his arrival there the danger was aver, 


ajeſty would not then admit; becaule, 


M „ INQUIRY. into the Bebavier, © 
but not the fright, which (till ſat on every body's Þ 
face, and the account given of the confuſion and 

diſtration the whole court had been under, is 
hardly to be conceived : Upon which the Trea- 


\ 


* 


ſurer ſaid to me, Whenever any thing ails the 


Queen, theſe people are out of their wits; and | 


40 yet, they are fo thoughtleſs, that, as ſoon as 


__ © ſhe is well, they act as if ſhe were immortal. 
I had ſufficient reaſon, both before and ſince, to 
allow his obſervation to be true, and that ſome | 

"hare of it might, with juſtice, be applied to him- ! 


elk. 


The Queen had early notice of this behaviour | 

-among the diſcontented leaders, during her illueſs. 

It was, indeed, an affair of ſuch a nature, as re- 

quired no aggravation ; which, however, would } 

not have been wanting, the women of both par- 

3 ties, who then attended her Majeſty, being well diſ- 

| "poſed to repreſent it in the ſtrongeſt light, The 

” - FJeſult was, that the Queen immediately laid afide | 
all her ſchemes and viſions of reconciling the two | 

_ oppoſite intereſts, and entered upon a firm reſolu- 


tion of adhering to the old Engliſh principles, 


Strom an opinion that the adverſe party wait | 
end impatiently for her death, upon views little 
_ conſiſting (as the language and opinion went then) 

with the ſatety of the conſlitution, either in church 


or ſtate. She, therefore, determined to fall into 


all juſt and proper methods, that her miniſters. 
 +thould adviſe her to, for the preſervation and con» | 
tinuance of both. This I was quickly aſſured of, 
not only by the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Bo- 
 lingbroke, but by the Treaſurer himſelff. 
I confeſs myſelf to have been thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that. this incident would perfectly reconcile, | 
the miniſters, by uniting them in purſuing one ge- 
neral intereſt ; and, conſidering no farther than 


what was fitteſt to be done, I could not eaſily fore- 
ſee any objections, or difficulties that the Earl of 


__ | Oxford 


2» 
* 

4 6 | 
* 


LG ͤ err 


at the levee of the General or firſt miniſter, dc 
journed, to publiſh their diſaffection in coffee 
houſes and gaming-ordinaries, without any regard 
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Oxford would make; I had, for ſome time, en- 
deavoured to cultivate the ſtricteſt friendſhip be- 


tween him and the General “, by telling both of 
chem, (which happened to be the ruth) how 
kindly they ſpoke of each other; and by con- 


vincing the latter of what advantage ſuch an union 
muſt be to her Majeſty's ſervice. There was an 
affair upon which all our friends laid a more an 


ordinary weight. Among the horſe and foot- 


$1 ards appointed to attend on the Queen's perſon, 


| officers took every occation, wu great 


freedom and 5 of 8 to e. — 
niſtry, upon the ſubject of the peace and the Pre- 
tender, not without many groſs expeſiion 


s againſt” 
the Queen herſelf; ſuch as, I fuppoſe, will hardly 


de thought on or attempted, but certainly not fuf- 
fered under the preſent powers. Which proceed- 


ing, beſides” the indignity, begot an opinion, that 


her Majeſty's perſon: might be better guarded than” 


by ſuch Keepers, who, after attending at court, or 


4 * 


to decency or truth. It was propoſed, that ten ot 


a dozen of the leaſt diſcreet among theſe gentle 
men ſhould be obliged to fell their poſts in the 
guards; and that two or three, who had gone the 
_ greateſt lengths, ſhould have a price fixed for their 
_ commiſſions, ſomewat below the exorbitant rate 


uſually demanded for a few years paſt. The Duke 


ef Ormond defired but ten thoufand pounds to 
make the matter eaſy to thoſe officers who were to 


ſucceed; which fum, his Grace told me, the Trea- 


furer had given him encouragement to expect, al- 
though he pleaded preſent want of money: And. 

| Feannot but ſay, that, having often, at the Duke's . 
Aleſire, preſſed this miniſter to advance the money, 


9k »The Duke of Ormond, + 6s; lh, | 


. _epenly declared 
Dies 


Fd ating a part directly 
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the ſame ſubzect, after great expreſſions of eſtcem 
a0 Ie for the 

oni 
friends, he ſaid, he knew not why he ſhould do o- 


ther people's work. The truth is, that except the |} 
Duke, my Lord Trevor, and Mr. Secretary Brom- 
_ ley, I could not find be had one friend left of any 


conſequence in her Majeſty's fervice. The 


' Chancellor, Lord Bolingbroke, and Lady Maſham, 
& him; to whom were joined | 

of Rocheſter and ſome others. 
Seal, and Paulet, Lord 
Sies, ſtood neuters. The Duke of Shrewſbury *} 
hated ihe Treaſurer, but ſacrificed all reſentments 


iſho 
Dartmouth, then Priv 


10 cale, wrofit, and power; and was then in 2 
| | to 
court, which he ſagacity enough to foreſce 


might quickly turn to account; ſo that the Earl i 
of Ontford ftood almoſt ſingle, and every day 


found a viſible declenſion of the Queen's favour to- 


wards him; which he took but little care to re» 
_ Urels, defiriog nothing ſo much as leave to deliver 
up his ſtaff. Which, however, as conjunctures then 
_ ſtood, he was not able to obtain; his adverſarics 
not having determined where to place it: Neither | 


was it, upon ſeveral accounts, a work ſo proper to 


de done, while the parliament ſar, where the mi- 
niſtey had already loſt too much reputation, and | 
_ clipecially in the houſe of Lords. By what I could | 
gather from ſeverai diſcourſes with the Treaſurer, it 

was not very difficult 1© find {out how he reaſoned 


with himſelf. The church-party continued violently 


bent to have ſome neceflary removals made in the 


d., Atterbury, | Sw 


— 


gave me ſuch anſwers as made me think be 
really intended it : But I was quickly undeceived z; 
for, expoſtulating ſome days after with him upon 


ke of Ormond; and men» 
ng ſome ill treatment he bad reccived from his 


ies a rs E P33 23% 51 PPE FE. F 3 STZ Tas 


employment 


fa nally lie at the Earl 48 
te 


B Lady 1 Maſham, had intirely 
| ſuſpicions I have mentioned — 


& ; ſo, upon her 
recovery, he loſt all 


as well Goda 4 the . 
i ls. hea poſſible 4 — — 3 of £4 | 


bring upon him the odium and vengeance 2 2 the 
| Pu. Loy and of that 


2 who would ꝗ 
Or, if her Majeſty ſhould hold ont _ 
than it was reaſonable to expect, yet, aſter having . 


his excuſes to the "Duke of 


r d = 


| the court, or 
ſervice, 8 
were in the ſame opini 


diſpoſitions and. I think, 1 
veral paſſages a 
thoſe delays, ſo often 


of things was much cha 
5: The Chancallee, Lord 
—— | 


though they were founded. on 


would never be at 


for not ſecond ing rere re ſulutions from which 
ſhe had formerly been fo averſe. Beſides he knew 


many months; in which caſe, „ 


which muſt then 
uickly unravel all he 


done a work that muſt hin. 04m NEW? 
mies, he could expect nothing but to be 
in diſpleaſure. Up CS reaſons he 


vaneing the money; and, uring 
months of his mini ry, eater 1 
bt what immediacy Concern the buck of bs 
office. That whole period was nothing elſe but a 


ſcene of 9 * 
3 
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- ” miſu a nderſta nding, animoſity and—hared, beams een 1 


Kim and his former friends. In the mean time the 
Queen's countenance was wholly changed toward 


4 bim; ſhecomplained of bis filence"and fullenneſs7; * 


ind, in return, gave him every day freſh inſtances 
or negtect or aupteature, e. 
The original of this quarrel among the mini» 
_ ers, which had been attended with fo many i 
_ conſequences, began "firſt between the Treaſurer 


and Lord Bolingbroke, from the cauſes and inc |} 
5 Already mentioned; and might, very 


bly; have been prevented, if the Treaſurer 
deal sich leis referve, or the Lord Boling- 


broke had put that confidence in him which fo fin- | «© 
cere u friend might reaſonably have expected. Nei- 


| _ allair of much difficulty, if their friends on both 


ales had not too much obſerved the common pru- 


dental forms of net caring to intermeddle ; which, | 


togetherwith the addition of a ſhrug, was the con- 
frant anfwer I received from moſt of them, when- 
ever I preſſed them upon the ſubject. I cannot tel! 
whether my Lord Trevor may be excepred, be- 
cauſe 1 had little acquaintance with him, although | 
I am” joined to the negative. Mr. Prior, who 
was much loved and eſteemed by them both, as he 
well deſerved, upon the account of every virtue 
_ thar can qualify a man for private converſation, 
might have been the propereſt perſon for ſuch 3 
work, if he could have thought it to confiſt with 
the prudence of a courtier ; but, however, he was 
_ abſent” in France at thoſe junctures when it was 
chiefly neceffary. And to ſay the truth, moſt per- 
fons'had ſo avowedly declared themſetves on one 
| fide or the other, that theſe two great men had 


3 hardly'a common friend left except myſelf. I had 


FCefer been treated with great kindneſs by them both; 
ud Yepnceived that what I wanted in weight and 


pr ve made” vp with e eee, 


- 


ther, perhaps, would a reconcilement have been ani | 
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leaſt jealouſy or ſuſpicion of me, And ! thoug] 


' to a good underſtand 
1 T learned from them bo 


ber return, to finiſh this affair as a poi 3 


ll] 


told me, that he had been carneſt with the yeen. | 


eleven” weeks before the Queen 42 * 
nights after, fitting with him and Lord Boling 
broke, in Lady Maſham's lodgings at St. James , 
FF for fome "Greet „I told the To urer, that, hay-. 
| ing defpaired of any reconciliation * them, IT 
1 had only ſtaid * 4 longer to forward the dif-. 
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The former they never doubted, and the. 
dae der be ce experience of: I had ma 
naged berween them for almoſt two years; 7.4 
heir candour was ſo that they had not 


* done wonders, when, upon che Queen's 
laſt at Windſor, I put them ia a chsch 10 0 
chüher by appointment, without other company ; 
where they would have four hours time to _ 
; but, in two. days after 
that 1 was Jone. . 
There had been three biſhoprics for 
vacant in Ireland, and I had prevailed on the Karl 


| cf Oxford, that one of them, ſhould be divided, Þ 
_ Accordiogly, four divines of that kingdom were. | 


named to the Queen, and approved by ber; but, 


upon ſome difficulties not worth meationing, the. A 


Queen' s mandatory letters to Ireland had been de- 


_ layed: I preſſed the treaſurer every TW * 


her Majeſty was at Windſor, and every 


conſequence to the church in that © mn and, 
wing at length impatient of ſo many excuſes, I 
into ſome paſhon, when his Lordſhip freely. 


upon that matter, about ten times the laſt 
night, but without effect; and that he * his. 
credit wholely at an end. This ha 


9 


od, two | 


oſal of thoſe biſhoprics in Ireland, which ſince : 
is Lordſhip told me was out of his power, I now. 
reſolved to retire immediately, as from an evil 1 
wy neither help to redreſs, nor. endure the fight 
ef: That, K — . 


ſome time 2 


vor be remedied Ar minutes ? 
, Whether, u 
wovld not de 

| ? Bolingbroke an 
5 in che affireaarive, and a 


After, in her Ma 
hos I have, with ſome 
th which I 
atisfaftion: of 
a loſs upon 


's death. - 


who - ſo much 


| callled by the Queen to her ſervice, in the place 


— _—_ with * xceedings ſhe was dif | 
= kation to the clergy, 
— — 4 oft on — body of the people, run · 
ning, on a ſudden, into ſuch a common beaten. 
court-traCt of ruin, by diviſions among themſelves; | 
= bn. without a vilible cauſe, but with the ſtrong- | 
ces to the contrary, and without any 
81 to the uſual excuſe of evil inſtruments, or | 
adverſaries, to blow the coals of difſention j | 


: for the * was entirely their own. 


I impute the cauſe of theſe misfortunes to the * 
Queen, who, from the variety of hands ſhe had 
employed, and reafonings ſhe had heard fince her 


coming to the crown, was grown very fond of mo- 


| were by no means reducible to practice; ſhe had 


likewiſe a good ſhare of that adherence to her own 
nions, which is uſually charged upon her ſex. 


$1 Firſt, Whether hel | 


preſent foot, 
gh in two. : 
wered to each 
of my 
_ eefolurlon'to retire; bur the T rer, after u 
manner, evaded both, and only defired me to dige 
with him . However, I immediately wenn 
in Berkſhire, to await the iſſue, 
| which ended in the removal of my Lord Treaſurer, | 


pains, recolleQted ſeve- | 
ht were moſt material 


1 the unaccountable quarrels of he 
late miniſtry. For, indeed, it looked like a riddle, 
to ſee perions of great t and undiſputed abilities, 


Siri ert Art — 


derating ſchemes, which, as things then ſtood, 


A HAY, {1 bare ferred) having ronli 


I 


gert 


* r KN 


| 


being 


earneſtly moved the Queen chat very point 


erned, the —— to be adwited. | 
govern next — —— who, got 
able to influence Queen many points, 
with relation to party, which his friends and the 
* ſe to have much at heart, would 
s take all the blame on himſelf, from a knowa 

. that a firſt miniſter 


reputation ef Pon : 


1 


TIT: 


no proper qualities for a chief miniſter to per- 


FLA 
i 


Mw towards his neareſt friends, who par nag") 1 


— which, belies: — — 7 
na aha we ir R ſeveral 
members of parliament, The Treaſurer evaded 


4 


whipping-day : Upon which, the Secretary 
broke, turning to me, ſaid, I was a ——— thing 

that my Lord Oxford would not be ſo-kind 

friends, and ſo juſt to his own innocence, as to 

vindicate himſelf where he had no blame; for, to 
his Derr and the Chancellor's, (who was then 
allo.preſent), the Treaſurer had frequently and 


without effect: 22 — miniſter — i 
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Himſelf p ſo far, told the company, that 
| had at laſt prevailed with her Majeſty, and the 
thing would be done in two days, which followed 
_ gecordingly, I mention this fact as an inſtance 
the Eart of Oxford's diſpoſition to preſerve ſon 
reputation of power in himfelf, and remove lf 
dlame from the Queen; and this, to my particulty 
knowledge, was a frequent cafe ; but how far jub 
_ tiiable in point of prudence, I have already giwen# 
my opinion However, the Treafurer's frienk | 
were yet much more to blame than himſelf : He} 
- had abundance of merit with them all, not only! 
upon account of the public, the whole change 
the miniſtry having been effected without any i“ 
tervention of theirs, by him and Lady Maſham; 
| but, likewiſe from the conſequence of that change, 
whereby the greateſt employments of the kingdom 
were divided among them, and therefore, in com 
mon Juſtice as well as prudence, they ought i ! 
| Have been more indulgent to his real tailings; % 
ther than ſuſpeRt him of imaginary ones, as th 
often did, through ignorance, refinement, or mit 
take: And I mention it to the honour of the 8e. 


eretary Bolingbroke, as well as of the Treafarer, 


that having myſelf, upon many occaſions, joined 
with —— —— with the Earts 
conduct upon certain points, the Secretary would, | 
rankly own that he was alto». 
ether miſtaken. | MN. 

L aſtly, I cannot excuſe the remiſſneſs of thok, | 
_ whoſe: buſineſs it ſhould have been, as it certainly 
was their intereſt to have interpoſed their good 
| fices for healing this unhappy breach among the 
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de unneceſſary to ſay any ching upon the other 
head, relating to the de 
tender: For, upon the Earl of Oxford impench- 
ment, the gentlemen of the prevailing fide aſſured 
me, that the whole myſtery would be ſoon laid o- 


rit of their cauſe upon that iſſue: This 
we all expected from the Report 
mitte: But, when that treatiſe appeared, (whoever 


related to the Pretender, the authors contegted 
themſelves with informing the public, that the 


treaties between the Earl 


digeſtion to thoſe who have the leaſt knowledge ei- 
ther of the Earl or the Abbe, or upon what foot - 
the latter ſtood at that time with the Engliſh-miniſ- 
try: I conceive that whoever is at à diftance e- 
nough to be out of fear either of a vote or a mel-, 


Popiſh legends together. And to make ſuch an 
aſſertion, in a public report delivered to the Houle. 
ol Commoms, without the leaſt attempt to prove 


it, will ſome time or other be reckoned ſuch 4 ſtrain 


led in a Spaniſh romance. I chink it will be allow - 
_ ed, that the articles of high treaſon drawn up a- 


* 


JAving proceded thu 4 
of bringing in the Pre- 


pen to the world, and were ready to place the me- 
_ were the compilers) we found it to be rather the 
work of a luxuriant fancy, an ' abſolute ſtate- 


pamphlet, arguing for a cauſe, than a dry recital I} 
of facts, or a tranſcript of letters; and, for hat 


whole intrigue was privately carried on in perſonal = 
Oxford and the Abbe 
Gaultier, which muſt needs be a doctrine hard of 


ſenger, will be as caſily brought to believe all the 


upon truth and probability, as is hard to be equal- 


of” gainſt the Earl were not altogether . 
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| ven among the high crimes and miſdemeanors. 


2 — — all this, and that the Earl 
— in _ tower, | 


6 — 
There are two 


points which I'belicve myſelf able 


nor her miniſters did ever entertain a deſign of 
g in the Pretender during her Majeſty's life, 
or that he ſhould ſucceed after her deceaſe. 


Secondly, that if conceived ſuch a 


firſt year of — becauſe, for at leaſt a 


year before the Queen's death, it was impoſſible » 


_ t have put ſuch a defign/ in execution. 


I muſt premiſe with three circumſtances which 
Have a great effect on me, and muſt have the like | 
' vpen thoſe among my friends who have any toler- 


able opinion of veracity and it is al w'thols 
chain... - 


remember, during the lus trentpof peace, dis. 


courſing at ſeveral times with ſome very eminent 
perſons of the oppoſite fide, with whom I had long 


— at-leaſt that thoſe important hints 
4 in the Pretender were more proper 
materials to > furailh out a pamphlet than an im- 
ment; fince this accuſation hath no part e- 


Ep: rn Tat Ceve- 
by-a-ſhort recourſe to the royal prerogative, 
_cwry Evince s liberty ot chulng-what [ 


to mae out, Firſt, that neither the late Queen 1 


ie was abſolutely-necefſary to proſecute it from the 
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*., ' - of the QUEEN's Lf MINISTRY. 73 
or any of their friends did in carneſt believe, or | 
ſuſpect the Queen or the miniſtry to have any fa- g 
vourable regards towards the Pretender? They all 
confeſſed for themſclves, that they believed nothing I 
of the matter; and particularly a perſon at preſent 
in great employment, ſaid to me with much frank- 
neſs, © You ſet up the church and Sacheveral a= 7 
gainſt us, and we ſet up trade and the Pretender 
_ againſt you, / | 2 „ 
The ſecond point I would obſerve is this, That, 
during the courſe of the late miniſtry, upon occa- 
ſion of the libels every day thrown about, I had the 
curioſity to aſk almoſt every perſon in great employ- 
ment, whether they knew, or had heard, o: any _ 
one particular man (except thoſe who profeſſed to 
be Nonjurors) that diſcovered the leaſt inclination 
towards the Pretender; and the whole number 
they could muſter up did not amount to above ive 
or fix, among which one was a certain old Lord 
lately dead, and one a private gentleman, of- little 
_ conſequence, and of a broken fortune: Let I do 
| not believe myſelf to have omitted any one great 
| man that came in my way, except the Duke of 
„ Buckingham, in who'e company I never was above 
we once or twice at moſt : I am, therefore, as conſi- 
pt dent as a man can be of any truth which will not 
Ee | admit a demonſtration, that, upon the Queen's 
x { Cdeath, if we except Papiſts and Nonjurors, there f 
: could not be five hundred perſons in Englard, of 
| all ranks, who had any thoughts of the Pretender; | 
} and, among theſe, not fix of any quality or con- 
1 Afequence: But how it hath come 10 pals that feve- 
ral millions are faid to have ſince changed their 
ſentiments, it ſhall not be my part to inquire. , © - 
Ihe laſt point is of the ſame ſtrain, and I offer 
it, like the two former, to convince only thoſe 
| Who are willing to believe me on my own word; 
that having been, for the ſpace of almoſt four 
years, very nearly and perpetually converſant «lth 
Vor. XII. 8 8 thoſe 
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74 An INQUIRY into the Behavirur i 
thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare of power, and 


this, in their times of leiſure as well as buſineſs, I. 


could never hear one fingle word to be let fall in 
_ favour of the Pretender, although I was curious 
enough to obſerve, in a particular manner, what 
paſſed upon that ſubject. And I cannot but think, 


that, if ſuch an affair had been in agitation, I muſt | 
have had either very bad luck, or a very ſmall . 


mare of common underſtanding, not to have dif- 
covered ſome grounds, at leaſt, for ſuſpicion. Be- 
cauſe Inever yet knew a miniſter of ſtate, or indeed 
any other man, ſo great a maſter of ſecrecy, as to 
be able, among thoſe he nearly converſed with, 


Wolly to conceal his opinions, however, he may |} 
cover his deſigns. This I ſay, upon a ſuppoſition #4 
 . that they would have held on the maſk always be- 


fore me, which, however, I have no reaſon to 


believe. And, I confeſs, it is with the expence of | 
ſiome patience that I hear this matter ſummarily de- 
termined by thoſe who had no advantages of know- 


ing any thing that paſſed, otherwiſe than what they 


found in a libel or a coffechouſe ; or, at beſt, from 


eneral reaſonings built upon miſtaken facts. Now, 
although what I have hitherto ſaid upon this point 


can have no influence further than my own perſo- 


nal credit reacheth, yet, I confeſs, I ſhall never 
be brought to change my opinion, till ſome one, 
who had more opportunities than I, will be able 


to produce any fingle particular from the letters, 
the diſcourſes, or the actions of thoſe miniſters, as 


a proof of what they alledge, which hath not yet 
been attempted or pretended. 


Bur, I belieye, there may be ſeveral arguments 
of another nature produced, which can make it 
very evident to thoſe who will hear reaſon, that 


the Queen's miniſters never had it in their thoughts 
to alter the ſucce ſſion of the crown, 


For, firſt, when her Majeſty had determined to | 


change her ſervants, it is very well known, that 
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thoſe, whom ſhe appointed to ſucceed them, were 


generally accounted favourers of what is called the 


Jo church party, not only my Lords Oxford, 


Bolingb. oke, and Harcourt, but a great majority 
of the reſt : Among which I can immediately name 


the Dukes of Shrewſbury, Newcatile, and Argyle; 


the Earls of Peterborow, Rivers, Strafford, Hay, 
and Orrery ; the Lords Manfcl and Malham. with 
ſeveral others whom I cannot at preſent recollect. 
Whereas, of the other party, the Dukes of Or- 
mond and Buckingham, and the Earl of Dart- 
mouth were the only perſons introduced at firſt, 


and very few afterwards : Which, I ſuppoſe, will 
clearly evince, that the bringing in of the Preten= 7 
der was not the original {cheme of ſuch miniſters, 
and that they were by no means proper inſtruments | 
JJ 8 we 
And whoever knew any thing of the Queen's 
diſpoſition, muſt believe the had no inclinations at 
all in favour of the Pretender: She was highly and 
publicly diſpleaſed with my Lord Bolingbroke, be- 


cauſe he was ſeen under the fame root with that 
pe at an opera, when his Lordſhip was ſent to 


France upon ſome difficulties about the peace; her I 
Majeſty faid, that he ought to have wnmediately 
withdrawn, upon the appearance of the other; 


wherein, to ſpeak with freedom, I think her judge- 


ment was a little miſtaken. And at her toilet, a- 


mong her women, when mention happened to be 


made of the Chevalicr, ſhe would frequently let 
fall xpreſſions of ſuch a nature, that made it ma- 
nifeſt how little ſhe delerved thoſe reproaches 


which have been caſt on her fiance her death, upon 
V be 5 
Beſides, I have already ſaid, that her Majeſiy 
began thoſe changes at court for no other caule 
than her perſonal diſpleaſure againſt a certain fa- 


mily, and their allies; and from the hope ſhe had 


to obtain a peace, by the removal of ſome whoſe 
| 3 2 1 
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intereſt it was to obſtruct it: That when the for- 


mer Chancellor, Preſident, and others came to her, 
determined to deliver up their employments, ſhe 
preſſed them ſome what more than it became her 


dignity, to continue in their ſtations ; of which, 
1 ſuppoſe, my Lord Cowper is yet a living wit | 


ww | 
1 am forced to repeat what I have before obſerv- 


ed, that it was with the ttmoſt difficulty ſhe could 
be ever perſuaded to diſmiſs any perſon upon the - 


ſcore of party, and that ſhe drove her miniſters in» 
to the greateſt diſtreſs, upon my Lord Notiing- 


ham's vote againſt any peace without Spain, for 


want of ſpeaking to one or two depending Lords, 
although with the laſt danger of breaking the mea - 
ſures ſhe was moſt fond of towards ſettling the re- 
poſe of Europe. She had, beſides, upon the re- 
moval of the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, chofen 


- _ another great lady * to ſucceed, who quickly grew 
into higher credit than all her miniſters together: 
A lady openly profeſſing the utmoſt averſion from 


the perſons, the principles, and meaſures of thoſe 
who were then in power, and excelling all, even 


ot her own fex, in every art of inſinuation: And | 


this her Majeſty thought fit to do, in oppoſition to 
the ſtrongeſt repreſentations that could poſſibly be 


made to her, of the inconveniencies which would 


enſue. , Her only objection againt ſeveral clergy- 


men, recommended to her for promotions in the 
church, was their being too violent in party. And 


a lady, in high favour with her, hath frequently 


- aſſured me, that whenever ſhe moved the Queen 
to diſcard fome perſons, who, upon all occations, 
wich great virulence, oppoſed the court, her Ma- 


jeſty would conſtantly refuſe, and, at the ſame 


time, condemn her for too mus hb party-zeal. 


But, beſide all this, there never was a more ſtale 


„ Dutcheſs of Somerſet, 
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dle themſelves with ſpeculations 


they hardly remembered any a 
this was in general the caſe of the whole kingdom: 


can the contrary 
the prodigious dif: 
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or antiquated cauſe than that of the Pretender, at 
the time when her Majeſty choſe her laſt miniſters, 
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who were moſt of them children or youths, when 


King James II. abdicated : They found a Prince 
upon the throne before they were of years to trou · 


and, conſequently, could have no ſcruples of con · 
ſcience in ſubmitting to the preſent powers, ſince 


For the adherents of King James II. were all either 


ed by the Revolution, it was generally underſtood 


ſame thing hath happened before from the ſame 


ry of man, although not with the ſame event. 


goverament; 
other. And, truly, 
dead or in exile, or ſunk in obſcurity, laden with 
years and want; ſo that if any guilt were contract- 
dat our anceſtors were only to anſwer for it. And 
I am confident, with an exception to profeſſed 


Nonjurors, there was not one man in ten thouſand, 
through England, who had other ſentiments. Nor 


nion be deſended, by i = 
Bien e 


_ cauſes in our own country. and within the memo- 


But ſuch a difaffection could hardly have been 
raiſed againſt an abſent prince, who was only in - 


expectation of the throne ; and, indeed, I cannot 


but reckon it as a very ſtrong argument for he 
good diſpoſition, both in the miniſtry and kingdom 
towards the houſe of Hanover, that, During my 
Lord Oxford's adminiſtration, ' there was never 

thrown out the leaſt reflection againſt . 
ous Houſe, in any libel or pamphlet; which would : 
hardly have happened, if the ſmall party-writers 

could have thought, that by ſuch a performance, they . 
would have made their court to thoſe in power; | 


and which would certainly have been a very uſeful 


preliminary, if any attempt had been intended ro- - 
| wards altering the ſueceſſion to the crown. But, 
| however, to ſay the truth, invectives againſt the 
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abſent, and with whom we have nothing to doy y 


although they may render perſons little and con- 
temptible, can hardly make them odious : For 


hatred is produced by motives of a very different | 


nature, as Experience hath ſhewn. And although 
| © affirm it more eligible for a prince to be 
ha 


ted than deſpiſed, yet that maxim is better cal- 1 


culated for an abſolute monarchy than for the cli- 
mate of England. But I am ſenſible this is a di- 
greſſion; therefore I return. 13 


' that the Regent of France would ever engage in 


_ meaſures againſt the preſent King of England, and 
how the grimace of an ambaſſador's taking or not 
| taking” his public character, as in the caſe of the 


Earl of Stairs, ſhould ſerve ſs long for an amuſe- 


ment, cannot ſufficiently be wondered at. What 


can be plainer, than that the chief intereſt of the 


Duke of Orleans is woven and twiſted with that 
of King George; and this, Whether it ſhall be 


thought convenient to ſuffer the young King of 


| France to live longer, or not? For, in the ſecond 


caſe, the Regent perfectly agrees wich our preſent 


King in this particular circumſtance, that the whole 
order of ſucceſſion hath been broken for his ſake; 
by which means he likewiſe will be incumbered 
wich a Pretender, and thereby engaged, upon the 
ſtrongeſt motives, to prevent the union of France 
"and Spain under.one monarch. And, even in the 
other caſe, the chance of a boy's life, and his leav- 

ing heirs-male of his body, is ſo dubious, that the 


hopes of a crown to the Regent, or his children, 
will certainly keep that Prince, as long as his power 


continues, very firm in his alliance with W | | 


4 | 8 
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The treaties made by her Majeſty with France 

| and Spain, were calculated in ſeveral points direct- 
y againſt the Pretender, as he hath now found to 
© _ his coſt, and as it is manifeſt to all the world. Nei- 
ther could any thing be more ſuperficial than the 
politics of thoſe who could be brought to think 
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| And, as this defign was originally intended and 
avowed by the Queen's miniſters, in their treaties 


with France and Spain, ſo the events have fully an- 


fwered in every particular. The preſent King fuc- 8 


ceeded to theſe crowns with as hearty and univerſal 


a diſpoſition of the por as could poſſibly conſiſt 
he 


with the grief for the loſs of ſo gracious and ex- 


cellent a Princeſs as her late Majeſty : The parlia - 


ment was moſt unanimous in doing every thing that 
could endear them to a new Monarch. The gene- 


ral peace did entirely put an end to any defign 


which France or Spain might probably have laid 


to make a diverſion by an invaſion un Scotland; 
e 


with the Pretender at the head, in her Majeſty | 


had happened to die during the courſe of the war: 


And, upon the death of the late French king, the 


Duke of Orleans fell immediately into the ſtricteſt 


thrown ſome troops into Scotland, although it could 
not have been a very agreeable circumſtance to a 


tions at that time in 
Hanover, would, in all probability, have prevented 
the conſequences of ſuch an enterprize. But, on 
the other fide, if the war had continued a year 
longer than her Majeſty's life, and the ſame cauſes 
had been applied to produce the ſame effects upon 
_ the affections of the people, the iſſue mult incvita« 
| bly have been either a long and bloody civil war, 
dr a ſudden revolution. So that no incident could 


meaſures with England; as the Queen and her mi- - } 
niſters eaſily foreſaw it would be neceſſary for him 4 
to do, from every reaſon that could regard his own 
intereſt. If the Queen had died but a ſhort time 


before the peace, and either of the two great pow- 
ers engaged againſt us had thought fit to have 


ſucceſſor and a ſtranger, yet the univerſal inclina- 
En gland towards the Houſe of 


have arrived more effæctual to fortify the King's 
title, and ſecure his poſlcſſion, than that very peace 


fo much expluded by one party, aud ſo jultiy ce- 
; lebrated by the other in continuing to declare 


which 


which opinions, under the preſent ſituation of 


| things, it is not very improbable that they may both | E-. 
de is jeſt. 


But if any articles of that peace were like to en- 
danger 2 ſucceſſion, how could it come 
to pals that the Dutch, who were guarantees of that 
_ ſucceſſion, and valued for zealous defenders of it, 
ſhould be fo ready with their offers to comply with 
every article; and this for no greater a reward than 
a ſhare in the {ſtents trade, which the oppoſers of 
peace 2 — to be only a trifle. That the fact 
s true, 1 appeal to Monſicur de Buys, who, upon 
ſome difficulties the miniſtry were under by the 
Earl of Nottingham's vote againſt aoy peace while 
Spain continued in the Bourbon family, undertook 
to make that matter eaſy, by getting a full appro» |} 
bation from the States, his Maſters, of all her Ma- 
jeſty's proceedings, provided they might be ſharers ! 
In that trade. I can add this further, that ſome 


midſt all the appearing diſcontents of the Dutch, 


. months after the concluſion of the peace, and a- | 


a gentleman who had long refided in Holland, and 


was occaſionally employed by the miniſters here, | 
_ aflured me that he had power from the penſioner to | 
treat with the Earl of Oxford, about ſending hither 


an extroardinary embaſſy from Holland, to declare 


dar che States were fully ſatisfied with the whole 


Plan of the peace, upon certain conditions, which 
were cafy and honourable, and ſuch as had no re- 
lation at all to the Pretender. How this happened 
to fail, I never inquired, nor had any diſcourſe a- 
bout it with thoſe in power. For then their affairs | 
were Heins deſperate, by their quarrels among 
themſelves, and by the Earl of Oxford's declina- 


tion in the Queen's favour; both which became ſo 1 


public, as well as her Majeſty's bad ſtate of health, 
chat, I ſuppoſe thoſe circumſtances might eatily cool 
the Dutch polidicians in that purſuit, E 33 
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and inform the Elector, and his miniſters, in every 
ſtep taken by her Majeſty, and what offers were 
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IT remember to have heard it objected againſt the 


late miniſtry, as an inſtance of their inclination o- 
wards the Pretender, that they were careleſs in cul- 
tivating a good correſpondence with the Houſe of 


Hanover. And, on the other fide, I know very 


well what continual pains were employed to ſatisfy 


made to his Highneſs for any further ſecurities of 


the ſucceſſion in him and his family, that could 
conſiſt with the honour and ſafety of the Queen, 
To this purpoſe were all the inſtructions given tio 
Earl Rivers, Mr. Thomas Harley, Lord Clarendon, | 


and ſome others. But all endeavours were render» 


ed abortive by a fooliſh circumſtance, which bath 1 
often made me remember the common obſer vation, 
of the greateſt events depending frequently upon 


the loweſt, yileſt, and obſcureſt cauſes: And this 


is never more verified than in courts, and the iſſues 
of public affairs, whereof I could produce, from» 
my own knowledge and obſervation, three or furt 
very ſurprizing inſtances. I have ſeen an old bed» 7 
maker *, by officiouſly going to one door Wben 
gratitude as well as common ſenſe ſhould have ſent 


her to another, become the inſtrument of putting the 


nation to the expence of ſome thouſand lives, and 


ſeveral millions of money. I have known as great 
an event from the ſtupidity, or wilfulneſs of a beg+ 


' garly Dutchman +, who lingered on purpoſe half 


an hour at a viſit, when he had -promiſed to be 
ſomewhere elſe. Of no greater dignity was that 


_ circumſtance, which rendered ineffectual all ende 
Fours of the late miniſtry to eſtabliſh themſelves inan 
dhe good graces of the court of Hanover, as Iſhall- 


particularly relate in another work. It may ſuffice 


» Mrs, Foiſſon, neceſſary- woman to the Queen, preferred to that 
employment by my Lady Maſham, 1 1 
+ Carew Lord Hunſden, born and bred in Holland, 


t 
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to hint at preſent, that a delay in conveying a very | 
conſiderable ſum, to a very inconſiderable French * 
vagrant f, gave the opportunity to a more iuduſtri- 
ous party, of corrupting that channel through | 


which all che ideas of the diſpoſitions and deligns *_ 
of the Queen, the miniſters, and the whole Britiſh 


nation were conveyed. | 
The ſecond point which I conceive myſelf able to 
make out, is this: That if the Queen's miniſters 
had, with or without the knowledge of their Mi. 
ſtreſs, entertained any thoughts of altering the ſuc» | 
_ccffion in favour of the 1 it was abſo- 
lutely neceflary tor them to have begun, and proſe- 
cuted that defign, as ſoon as they came into her 

r 
There were two circumſtances which would hace 


made it neceſſary for them to have loſt no time; | an 


Firſt, - becauſe it was a work that could not poſſibly ' 
be done on a fudden, For the whole nation, al- 
moſt to a man, excepting profeſſed Nonjurors, had 
conceived the utmoſt abhorrence of a Popiſh ſuc - 
ceffor. And, as I have already obſerved, the ſcruple 
of conſcience, upon the point of loyalty, was whob 


1 confined to a few antiquated Nonjurors, who lay 


arving in obſcurity. So that, in order to have 41 


brought ſuch an affair about in a parliamentary 
way, fome years muſt have been employed to turn 
tte bent of che nation, to have rendered one per- 


fon odious and another amiable; neither of which 


ds to be ſoon compaſſed towards abſent princes, 
_ unleſs by comparing them with thoſe of whom | 
2 ww have had experience, which was. not then the 
The other circumſtance was the bad condition of 
the Queen's health; her Majeſty growing every day 
"3 1 Robithan, 8 Hanover, but in the ſervice of ſome other 
> > a Prince, it is not known how, got into ſome credit with the 


* 


more 


more unwieldy, and che gout, with other diſorders 
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increaſing on her; ſo that whoever was near the 


- court, for about the two laſt years of her rei 


might boldly have fixed the period of her life to a 


very few months, without pretending to propheſy. 
And how little a time the miniſters had tor fo great 


a work as that of changing the ſucceffioa of the 


crown, and how difficult the very attempt would 
have been, may be judged from the umbrage taken 


by ſeveral Lords of the Church- party, in the laſt 
year of her reign, who appeared under an appre- 


benſion that the very quarrels among the miniſters 
might poſſibly be of tome diſadvantage to the Houſe 


of Hanover. And the univerſal declaration, both 


7 among Lords and Commons, at that time, as well 
in favour of the Elector as againſt. the Pretender, 


are an argument beyond all conviction, that ſome 


years muſt have been ſpent in altering the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people. Upon this occaſion I ſhall 
not ſoon forget what a great miniſter then ſaid to 


me, and which I have been ſince affured was like- 


_ wiſe the Duke of Shrewſbury's opinion, That there 


could be no doubt of the Elector's undiſturbed ſuc · 
ceſſion; but the chief difficulty lay in the future 
diſaffection of the church, and people, and landed 


_ Intereſt, from that univerſal change of men and 


meaſures, which he foreſaw would arrive. And it 
muſt be, to all impartial men, above a thouſand 
witneſſes, how innocent her Majeſty's ſervants were 
upon this article; that, knowing ſo well through 


what channels all favour was to paſs upon the 


Queen's demiſe, that, by their coming into power, 
they had utterly, and for ever, broken all meaſures 


| wvwiththe oppoſite party; and that, in the beginning 


of their adminiſtration, there wanted not, perhaps, 

certain favourable junctutes, which ſome future 
circumſtances would not have failed to cultivate ; 
yet their actions ſhewed them ſo far from any view 


_ towards the Pretender, that they neglected purſuing 
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er, not only of ſecuring themſelves, but the in- 


tereſt of the church, without any violence to the | 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the perſon of the EleQor; | 
And this unhappy neglect | rake to have been the 


only diſgrace of their miniſtry. To prevent this 


evil was, I confeſs, the chief point wherein all m 


little politics terminated ; and the methods were 
_ eaſy, and obvious. But whoever goes about to pain 


ative, although out of principle and opinion, 


an opportunity of gratifying their revenge. 


which truth Greece and Rome, as well as many. F 
other ſtates, will furniſh plenty of examples. This 
reflection I could not well forbear, although it may } 
de of little uſe further than to diſcover my own 
reſentment. And yet, perhaps, that misfortune } 
ought rather to be imputed to the want of concert 


aad confidence, than of prudence or courage. 


1 muſthere take notice of an accuſation charged 
upon the late miniſtry, by the Houſe of Commons, 
that they put a lie, or falſehood, into the Queens 
mouth, to be delivered to her parliament, Mr. Tho- 
mas Harley was ſent to the Elector of Hanover with 1 


inſtructions, to offer his Highneſs any further ſecuri- 


ties, for ſettling the ſucceſſion im him and his ſamily, 
that could conſiſt with her Majeſty's honourand ſafety. 
This gentleman vrit a letter to the Secretary of State, 


a little before his return from Hanover, ſignitying 
ia direct terms, that the Elector expreſſed himſelf 


ſatisfied in the Queen's proceedings, and deſired to 
live in confidence with her, He writ to the ſame | 
Pm e 


choſe meaſures which they had conſtantly in ther 


favour with a prince by a readineſs to enlarge his!“ 


- ought to provide that he be not out-bid by another | 
party, however profeſſing a contrary principle. For 

I never yet read or heard of any party acting ia 
_ oppoſition to the true intereſt of their country, 
Whatever republican denominations they affected io 
be diſtinguithed by, who would not be contented }. 
do chaffer public liberty for perſonal power, or for 
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| purpoſe to one of the under-ſecretaries, and men- 


tioned the fact as a thing that much pleaſed bim, 
and what he defired might be as public as poſſible. 
Both theſe letters I have read; and the Queen, "as 


ſhe had reaſon to ſuppoſe, being ſuſſicienily autho- 
riſed by this notice from her mifiiſter, made men- 


tion of that information in a ſpeech from the throne. 


Ik the fact were a lie, it is what I have not heard 
Me. Harley to have been charged with, From 


what hath ſince paſſed in the world, I ſhould indeed 


be inclined to grant, it might have been a compli» 7 
ment in his Highneſs, and perhaps underſtood wo _ 
be fo by the Queen ; but, without queſtion, her 
_ Majeſty had a fair excuſe to take the Elector accord 
ing to his words. And if this be fo, the imputa- 
tion of falſehood muſtremain where thefe accuſers 


of that excellent Princeſs's veracity will, I ſuppoſe, 


not profeſs (at leaſt) an inclination to place it. 


am very willing to mention the point, wherein, 


28 1 ſaid, all my little politics terminated. and where 


in I may pretend to know that the miniſters were 
of the ſame opinion; and would have put it in 
practice, if it had pleaſed God to let them continue 

to act with any kind of unanimi tr, 
I have already obſerved, how well it was known 
at court what meaſures the Elector intended to fol- 


low, whenever his ſutceſſion ſhould rake place; 8 


and what hands he would employ in the admini- 


ſtration of his affairs. I have likewiſe mentioned 


ſome facts and reaſons, which influenced and fixed 
his Highneſs in that determination, notwithſtand- 


ing, all poſſible endea%ours to divert him from it, 
Now, if we conſider the diſpoſitions of England at 


that time, when almoſt the whole body of thecler- 
g, 2 vaſt majority of the landed intereſt; und of 
the people in general, were of the Church : party; 


it maſt be granted that one or two acts, which might 

5 have paſſed in ten days, would have put it utterly 
_ out ot the power of the ſucceſſor to have procured . © 
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a Houſe of Commons of a different ſtamp, and this 
with very little diminution to the prerogative ; which -! 
acts might have been only temporary. For the uſual |} 
arts to gain parliaments can hardly be applicd with 
ö ſucceſs after the election, againſt a majority, at leaſt, {| 
of three in four; becauſe the trouble and expence 
would be too great, beſide the loſs of reputation. For 
neither could ſuch a number of members find their 
A account in point of profit, nor would the crown be 
at lo much charge and hazard merely for the ſake 
| of governing by a ſmall party, againſt the bent and 
genius of the nation. And, as to all attempts of _ 
F . influencing electors, they would have been fuffi- | } 
| _ ciently provided for by the ſcheme intended. 1 
ſuppoſe it need not be added, that the government |} 
of England cannot move a ſtep, while the Houſe } 
_ of Commons continues to diſlike proceedings, or 
perſons employed, at leaſt in an age when parlia- 
ments are grown fo frequent, and are made ſo ne- 
ceſſary: Whereas a miniſter is but the creature of 
a day; and a Houſe of Lords hath been modelled 
in many reigns, by enlarging the number, as well 
as by other obvious expedients. HE! ; 
The judicious reader will ſoon comprehend how 
_ cakily the legiſlature, at that time, could have pro- 
vided againit the power and influence of a court, 
or miniſtry, in future elections, without the leaſt 
injury to the ſucceſſion, and even without the mo- 
dern invention of perpetuating themſclves ; which, 
however, I muſt needs grant to be one of the moſt 
_ etfeftual, vigorous, and reſolute proceedings that I 
have yet met with in reading or information. For 
the long parliament under King Charles I. although 
it ſhould be allowed of good authority, will hardly 
amount to an example. „ 3X 
-_ I muſt again urge and repeat, that thoſe who + | 
charge the Earl of Oxford, and the reſt of that | 
miniſtry, with a deſign of alcering the ſucceflion | 
of the crown in favour of the Pretender, will, * bk 
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haps, be ar ſome difficulty to fix the time when 
that delign was in agitation : For, - ſuch an at- 4 
tempt had begun with their power, it is not eaty 2 
tempt had beg PR TJ 


to aſſign a reaſon why it did not ſucceed ; 


there were certain periods when her Majeſty ang 
her ſervants were extremely popular; and the honſe — 2 
of Hanover not altogether ſo much, upon account 3 
of ſome behaviour and management in one or two of 


their miniſters here, and ſome other cireumſtances 
that may better be paſſed over in ſilence: All which, 
however, had no other conſequence than that of 

repeated meſſages of kindneſs, and aſſurance to the 


Elector- During the-laſt two years of-the Queen's 
life, -her health was in-ſuch a condition, that it was 
wondered how ſhe could hold our fo long: And 
then, as I have already obſerved, it was too late 


and hazardous to engage in an enterprize which 
required fo much time, and which the miniſters 


themſelves had rendered impraQticable by the whole f 


courſe of their former proceedings, as well as by 


the continuance and heightening of thoſe diſſen- 


frons which had early riſen among them. 

The party now in power will eaſily agree, that 
this deſign of overthrowing the ſueceſſion cauld 
not be owing to any principle of conſcic ace in thoſe 
whom they accuſe; for they knew very well by 


their own experience and obſervation, that ſuch - 


kind of ſcruples have given but ſmall diſturbance 
of late years in theſe kingdoms, . Since intereſt is 
therefore the only teſt by which we are to judge the 
intentions of thoſe who manage public affairs, it 


would have been but feaſonable to have ſhewn how 
the intereſt of the Queen's miniſters could be ad- 
vanced by: 83 the Pretender, before they 


were charged with ſuch an intention. Her Majeſty 
was ſeveral yrars younger than her intended ſuccei- 
ſor, and, at the beginning of that miniſtry, had no 


diſorders except the gout, which is not uſually rec- 


koned a ſhortner of life; and thoſe in chief truſt 
Soft 88 | verre, 
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Which I have already related. A 
And whoever conſiders the late Queen, fo little 
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were, generally ſpeaking, older than their Miſtreſs; 


$0 chat no perſons had ever a fairer proſpe& of 


running on the natural life of an Englith miniſt 


1 
confidering, likewiſe, the general vogue of « "| 


kingdom, at that time, in their favour. And it 
will be hard to find an inſtance in hiſtory of a ſet 
of men, in full poſſe ſſion of power, ſo ſanguine ay 
to form an enterprize of overthrowing the govern» 
ment, without the viſible proſpect of a general de- 
feftion, which (then at leaſt) was not to be hoped 


For. Neither do I believe it was ever heard of, that 
a miniſtry in ſuch circumſtances durſt engage in ſo 

dangerous an attempt, without the direct commands | 
of rheir Sovereign. And as to the perſons then ian 


fervice, if they may be allowed to have common 


| ſenſe, they would much ſooner have ſurrendered 

- their employments, than hazard the loſs of theit 
' | heads at ſo great odds, before they had tried or | 
changed the diſpoſition of the parliament ; which 


is an accuſation, that, I think, none of their libel 


lers have charged upon them, at leaſt till towards } 
the end of their miniſtry ; and then very abſurdly, } 


becauſe the want of time, and other circumſtances, 
rendered ſuch a work impoſſible, for ſeveral reaſons 


enterpriſing in her nature, ſo much given to delay, 


and at the fame time ſo obſtinate in her opinions, 
(las reflineſs is commonly attended with flowneſs), 
40 great a purſuer of peace and quiet, and ſo ex- ? 
.empt from the two powerful paſſions of love and | 
, Sacred; will hardly think ſhe had a ſpirit turned, |} 
for ſuch an undertaking; if we add to this, the 


contempt ſhe. often expreſſed for the perſon and 
concerns of the Chevalier, her brother, of which 1 
Have already ſaid enough to be underſtood, -- 7 
It hath been objected againſt the late Queen and 


her ſervants, as a mark of no favourable diſpoſition | 
towards the Houſe of Hanover, that the Loy | 
„ ones a - | Prince {j} 
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Prince was not invited to reſide in England: And, 


at the ſame time, it outht to be obſerved, that this 


| objection was raiſed and ſpread by the leaders of 


that party, who firſt oppoſed the counſel of invit- 
ing him, offering, among other arguments againſt _ 


it, the example of Queen Elizabeth, who would 
not ſo much as ſuffer her ſucceſſor to be declared, 
expreſſing herſelf, that ſhe would not live with her 


grave-ſtone always in her fight ; although the caſe 
be by no means parallel between the two Queens. 
For, in her late Majeſty's reign, the crown was 
as firmly ſettled on the Hanover family as the legiſ- 
lature could do it: And the queftion was only, 


whether the preſumptive heir, of diſtant kindred, - 
ſhould keep his court in the fame kingdom and me- 
tropolis with the Sovercign, while the nation was 
torn between different partics, to be at the head of 

that faction, which her Majeſty and the body of her 


people utterly diſapproved: And, therefore, the 


leaders on both ſides, when they were in power, did 
poſitively determine this queſtion in the negative. 


And, if we may be allowed to judge by events, the 


_ reaſons were cogent cnough ; fince differences may 


happen to ariſe between two princes the moſt near- | 
ly allied in blood; although it be true indeed, that, 
where the duty to a parent is added to the allegiance 


of a ſubject, the conſequence of family-diflentions + 
may not always be conſiderable. 1 


For my own part, I freely told my opinion to the 
miniſters ; and did afterwards offer many reaſons + 
for it in a diſcourſe intended for the public, (but 


ſtopped by the Queen's death) that the young grand- - | 


ſon (whoſe name I cannot remember) ſhould be in- 


vited over to be educated in England; by which, I 


conceived, the Queen might be fecured from the. 
influence of cabals and factions; the zealots," u ho 


affected to believe the ſucceſſion in danger, could 
have no pretences to complain; and the nation 
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| Engliſh manners and language, as well as acquaint- 
ed with the true conſtitution of church and ſtate. 
And this was the judgement of thoſe at the helm 


before I offered it: Neither were they or their Mi- N 


ſtreſs to be blamed, that ſuch a reſolution was not 
purſued. Perhaps, from what hath fince happen- 
ed, the reader will be able to fatisfy himſelf, = 


I have now faid all I could think convenient 
_ (confidering the time wherein I am writing) upon 


thoſe two points, which I propoſed to diſcourſe on; 


* wherein 1 have dealt with the utmoſt impartiality, | 
and, I think, upon the faireſt ſuppoſition, which is 
that of allowing men to act upon the motives of their |} 

intereſts or their paſſions: For I am not ſo weak asto 

think one miniſtry more virtuous than another, uoleſs | 
by chance, or by extraordinary prudence and virtue 
of the Prince; which laſt, taking mankind in the 
lamp, and adding the great counterbalance of roy- 

„education, is a very rare accident; and, where 


n happens, is even then of little uſe, when faCtions 


are violent. But it fo falls out, that, among con- 
. ending parties in England, the general intereſt f 
church and ſtate is more the private intereſt of one 
© fide than the other; ſo that, whoever profeſſeth 


to act upon a principle of obſerving the laws of his 


country, may have a fafe rule to follow. by diſco- 
vering whoſe particular advantage it chicfly is, that 


the conſtiturion ſhould be preſerved entire in all its 
E ts. For there cannot, properly ſpeaking, be a- 
ve two parties in ſuch a government as ours; and 


one fide will find themſelves obliged tio take in all 


the fubaltern denominations of thoſe who diflike 


the preſent eſtabliſhment, in order to make them- | 
ſelves a balance againſt the other; and ſuch a party |} 
compoſed of mixed bodies, although they differ | 


widely in the ſeveral fundamentals of religion and 
government, and all of them from the true public 
intereſt ; yet, whenever their leaders are taken into 
power, under an na ive, or ill-defigning 


F Prince, 
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more reaſon to fear. For abuſes in adminiſtration 
may laſt much longer than politicians ſeem to be a- 


Prince, will probably, by the afliſtance of time or 


force, become the majority, unleſs — prevent- - 
ed by a ſteadineſs, which there is little reaſon to 
hope, or by ſome revolution, which there is much 


ware of; eſpecially where ſome bold ſteps are made 
to corrupt the very fountain of power and legiſla - 


ture: In which caſe, as may happen in ſome fares, 


the whole body of the people are drawn in by their 
own ſuppoſed conſent, to be their own enfſlavers; 


and where will they find a thread ro wind them- 
_ ſelves out of this labyrinth? Or, will they not ra- 


ther wiſh to be governed by arbitrary power, after 


5 the manner of other nations ? For whoever conſi- 


ders the courſe of the Roman empire after Czfar's 
uſurpation, the long continuance of the Turkiſh 


government, or the deſtruction of the Gothic ba- 
lance in moſt kingdoms of Europe, will eaſily ſee how 
tontroulable that maxim is, that res nolunt din male 
adminiſtrari: Becauſe, as corruptions are more na- 

_ tural to mankind than perfections, ſo they are more 
likely to have a longer continuance. For the vices 


of men, conſidered as individuals, are exactly the 


fame when they are molded into bodies; nor other- A 
wiſe to be withheld in their effects. than by good 
fundamental laws; in which, when any great | 


breaches are made, the conſequence will be the 


fame as in the life of a particular man, whoſe yices 
arc ſeldom known to end but with himſelf. 
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HOUSE of LORDS to the QUEEN. 
| * [Drawn up by Dr. Swirr, at the command of 1 


| - - the Lonp TxeasuRER, and delivered by the 
Durs of GRATTOR. J 4 Ts 


B WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſab- | 
= _YFY jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
= parliament aſſembled, do, with the greateſt joy and 
8 Latis faction, return our humble thanks to your 

Majeſty for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, and for communicating to this Houſe that 
peace is agreed on, ſo honourable to your Majeſty, 
and fafe and advantageous to your kingdoms ; by | 
which we hope, with the bleſſing of God, that your 
people will, in a few years, recover themſelves, 
after ſo long and expenſive a war. We likewiſe 
beg leave to congratulate with your Majeſty upon | 
the ſucceſs of your endeavours for a general peace; | 
whereby the tranquillity and welfare of Europe will 
be owing (next tothe Divine Providence) to your | 
Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs. We never had the |} 


* leaſt doubt but that your Majeſty, who is the greateſt | 
ornament and protector of the Proteſtant religion, 
would do every thing for ſecuring the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion : toward, which nothing can be more | 

1 neceflary than the perfect harmony there is between 
Four Majeſty and the Houſe of Hanover. And we | 


* 


| An ANECDOTE. relative to, &c. | 93 


do humbly aſſure your Majeſty, that, as you are 
plealed to expreſs your dependence (next under 
God) upon the duty and affection of your people; 
we think ourſelves bound, by the — ties of 
religion. loyalty, and gratitude, to make all re- 


turns that can be due, from the moſt obedient — 


jects, to the moſt indulgent Sovercign. 
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RELATIVE To THE 
PEACE or UTRRECHT. 


INE Dr. {WY was ſent from Paris, by Y 


Torcy to Devenwordt at the Hague, with the 


2 firſt propoſals for a peace ſeparate with Holland; a 

FF year after which the preliminaries, at Gertruden- 
{ berg, were tranfafted by the Mar, D'Uxelles and 

Poſignac, and afterwards Menager was privately 

Uilpatched to the ſame effect. 


My Lord Strafford had the firſt intimation of 


theſe ſeparate tranſactions of France and Holland, 


from the Duke of Marlborough, (as a thing a good 
while before in agitation) and afterwards from 


venwordt himſelf, who told him that he. fent 70 | 


Paris for Dr. Helvetius to cure him of a rheuma- | 


* which opportunity Torey took to SIE by 3 | 


lelvetius fince confirmed the fame ſtory to my 3 
Lord O'S. in che year 1720. 
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De. SWIFT's Mancontar. to the QUEEN 
Arn 15, 1714. 


* HE change of miniſt V about four years ago, 1 


I * the fall of the Duke of Marlborough, and the 


proceedings ſince, in relation to the peace and tre - 
ties, are all capable of being 1 4 


preſented to poſterity, if they ſhould fall under the 
pen of ſome writer of the oppoſite party, as they 
13 24 Ed 
Upon theſe reaſons, it is neceſſary, for the ho- 
nour of che Queen, and in juſtice to her ſervants, 


that ſome able hand ſhould be immediately em- 


ployed to write the hiſtory of her Majeſty's reign; 
that the truth of things may be tranſmitted to fu» 


ture ages, and bear down the falſehood of malici 7 


ous pens. 


The Dean of St. Patrick's is ready to undertake | 


this, humbly defiring her Majeſty will pleaſe to 
appoint him her hiſtoriographer, not from any 


view of the profit, (which is ſo inconſiderable that | 


it will hardly ſerve to pay the expence of ſearching 
offices) but from an earneſt deſire to ſerve his 
Queen and country; for which that employment 
will qualify. him, by an opportunity of acceſs to 
thoſe places where papers and records are kept, 


| which will. be neceſſary to any who undertake fuck | 
Cond oe SOME | 


an hiſtory, 
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= JN order to ſet in a clear light what I have to ſay 
A upon this ſubject, it will be convenient to exa- . 
mn. | mine the tate of the nation, with reference to the 
a; {| twocontending parties; this cannot well be done | 
u- without ſome little retroſpection into the five lat 
r years of her late Majeſty's reign. —_ 
III have it from unqueſtionable authority, that 
ke } the Ducheſs of Marlborough's favour began to de- 
tw f} cline very ſoon after the Queen's acceſſion to the 
ny |} throne, and that the Earl of Godolphin's held not 
at  } much above two years longer; although her Ma- 
is { Jelly (uo ill concealer of her affections) did not 
uw | long time to deprive them of their power until a 
at | think fitafter. | wo . 
tO | The Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Go- 
, dolphin having fallen early into the intereſts of the | 
bh | lower party, for certain reaſons not ſeaſonable 
here to be mentioned, (but which may deſerve =® © 4 
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„„ Swe CONSIDERATIONS upon 


place in the hiſtory of that reign) they made large 
| ſteps that way upon the death of the Prince of Dow = 
_ mark, raking in ſeveral among the warmeſt lead. - 
ert of that fide, into the chief employments of the by 
ſtate. Mr. Harley, then Secretary of ſtate, who | N 
3 who diſliked their proceedings, and had very ner 0 
E . overthrown their whole ſcheme, was removed win po. 
5 the utmoſt indignation, and, about the ſame time, A 
Sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. St. John, with fome "= 
others, voluntarily gave up their employments. | - 
But the Queen, who had then a great eſteem for f 

tze perſon and abilities of Mr. Harley (and in pro | _ 
Portion of the other two, although at that time | - 
dot equally known to her), was deprived of his | F. 
ſervice with ſome regret, and upon that and other | 51 
” _ motives well known at court, began to think her-. | y 
ſelf hardly uſed, and ſeveral ſtories ran about, 
whether true or falſe, that her Majeſty was not al. 0 


ways treated with chat duty ſhe might expect. 
Mean time the church-party were loud in their 
complaints, ſurmiſing, from the virulence of ſeve- 
ral pamphlets ; from certain bills projected to be 
brought into parliament ; from endeavours to re- 
. peal the facramental teſt ; from the avowed prin- 
ciples,, and free ſpeeches of ſome perſons: in 
power, and other jealouſſes needleſs to repeat, 
4% that ill deſigns were forming againſt the religion 
= <ſtablifhed. 1 
Theſe fears were all confirmed by the trial of | 
Dr. Sacheverel, which drew the populace, as one | 
b man, into the party againſt the miniſtry and par- 
1 e - ary 
E ( _ The miniſtry were very ſuſpicious, that the 
| Queen had till a reſerve of favour to Mr. Harley, 
which appeared by a paſſage that happened ſome 
days after his removal; forthe Earl of Godolphia's 
coach and his happening to meet near Kenſington, 
the Earl, a few hours after, reproached the Queen, 
| that ſhe privately admirted Mr. Harley, and was | 
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We the DEATH of the QUEEN. „ 
not without ſome difficulty undeceived by her Ma · 
jeſty's afſeverations to the contrary. 


- 


Soon after the Doctor's trial, this gentleman, 


by the Queen's command, aud the intervention of 


Mrs. Matham, was brought up the back-ſtairs; 


and that Princeſs, ſpirited by the addreſſes from all | 
parts, which ſhewed the inclinations of her fub- 
jects to be very averſe from the proceedings in 


court and parliament, was reſolved to break the 


unite! power of the Marlborough and Godolphin 


families, and to begin this work by taking the dif- 
poſal of employments into her own hands: For 
_ which an opportunity happened by the death of the 
Earl of Eſſex, lieutenant oi-the tower, whoſe em- 
ployment was given to the Lauri Rivers, to the great 
diſcontent of the Duke of \Viarlborough, who intend- 
cd it for the Duke of Northumberland, then colonel 
of the Oxford regiment, to which the Earl of 


Hartford was to ſucceed. Some time after, the 


Chamberlain's ſtaff was diſpoſed of to the Duke of 
Shrewſbury, in the abſence, and without the privi- 
 tyof the Earl of Godolphin. The Earl of Sunder- 
land's removal followed, and laſtly that of the High 
Treaſurer himſelf, whoſe office was put into com- 


miſſion, whereof Mr. Harley (made at the fame __ 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer) was one, I need. 
ſay nothing of other removals, which ate well e- 
nough known and remembered: Let it ſuffice 


that, in eight or nine months time, the whole face 


of the court was altered, and very few friends of 


the former miniſtry left in any great ſtations there, 


I have good rezſons to be aſſured, that when the 
Queen began this change, ſhe had no intentions 
to carry it ſo far as the church party expected, and 
have ſince been ſo impatient to fee. For, although 
the were a true profeſſor of the religion eſtabliſhed,” 


Fer the firſt motives to this alteration did not ariſe" 


trom any dangers ſhe apprehended to that or the 
gov-ruments; but from a deſire to get out of he 
IE dominion 


4 | 3 | 

os Some CONSIDERATIONS upen 
domi nion oi ſome, who, ſhe thought, had kept her 
too much and too long in pupilage. She was in 
her own nature extremely dilatory and timorous ; 
yet, upon ſome occaſions, puſitive to a great de- 


And when ſhe had got rid of thoſe, Who 


had, as ſhe thought, given her the moſt uncaſineſs, 
ſhe was inclined to ſtop, and entertain a fancy of 
acting upon a moderating ſcheme, from whence.it 


was very difficult to remove her. At the ſame time | 
I muſt confeſs my belief, that this imagination was | 


put into her head, and made uſe of as an encou- 


ragement to begin that work, after which her ad-. 
_ vilers might think it eaſier to prevail with her to go 
2s far as they thought fit. That theſe were her 


Majeſty's diſpoſitions in that conjuncture, may be 
confirmed by many inſtances. In the very height 


bot the change, ſhe appeared very lothe to part | 
with two great officers of ſtate of the other party; 
and ſome, whoſe abſence the new miniſters moſt 


earneſtly wiſhed, held in for above two years af - 


he had the ſtaff, as he was a lover of gentle mea- 


ſures, and inclined to procraſtination, ſo he could 
not, with any decency, preis the Queen too much 
againſt her nature; becauſe it would be like run- 


ning upon the rock where his predeceſſors had ſplit. 


But, violent humours running both in the king- 
dom and the new parliament, againk the principles 


and perſons of the low-church party, gave this 


_ miniſter a very difficult part to play The warm 
members in both houſes, eſpecially among the 
commons, preſſed for a thorough change, and ſo 


did almoſt all the Queen's new ſervants, eſpecially 


after Mr. Hurley was made an Earl and High Trea- 


ſurer, He could not in good policy own his want 
of power, nor fling the blame upon his miſtreſs. 
And, as too much ſecreſy was one of his faults, 


he would . often, upon theſe occaſions, keep. his, 
* | neareſt 


* © * 
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Mr. Harley, who acted as firſt eier before 
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the DEATH of h QUEEN. © gg 
neareſt friends in the dark. The truth is, he had 


lIikewife other views, which were better ſuited w © 
the maxims of ſtate in general, than to that ſitua- 
_ tion of affairs. By leaving many employments in 


the hands of the diſcontented party, he fell in with 


the Queen's humour, he hoped to acquire the re- 
putation of lenity, and kept a great number of ex- 


pectants in order, who had liberty to hope, while 
any thing remained undifpoſed of. He ſeemed al- 


fo to think, as other miniſters have done, that 


fince factions are neceflary in ſuch a government 
as ours, it would be prudent not altogether to lay 


the preſent one proſtrate, leſt another more plau · 


fible, and therefore not ſo caſy to grapple with, 
might ariſe in its ſtead, x 
However, it is certain that a great part of the 


load he bore was unjuſtly laid on him, He had 
no favourites among the Whig- party, whom he 
kept in upon the ſcore of old friendſhip or acquain- 4 
tance; and he was a greater object of their hatred> 7 
_ than all the reſt of the miniſtry together. 
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Grxes1s Ilia 5, 6,7 


Loon end Levi are brethren ; 3 cru· 


elty are in their habitations. 


O my foul, come not thou ints their ſecret, unto their 5 
afſembly, mine honcur, be nat thou united, for in their 


anger they flew a man, and in their ſelf-will they 


digged dun a wail, 
Cu ed be their a- ger, for it was fierce : and their 


' -y for it was cruel. 1 will divide ' them in Jacob, 


und ſeatier them i in I. racl. 


Kao very well, that the 1 hath been of- 
ten centured for keeping holy this day of hu- 


miliation, in memory of that excellent King and 


bleſſed martyr Charles I. who rather choſe to die 
on a ſeatfold than betray the religion and liberties 
of his people, wherewith God and the laws had 


enrruſted him. But, at the ſame time, it is mant- 
teit, that thoſe who make ſuch cenſures are either 
people without any religion at all, or who derive 

cheie n, and perhaps their birth, from the 
1 Ke) abettors 
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ISN upon the, Ke. 16% 
abettors of thoſe who contrived the murder of that 


prince, and have not ſhewin the world that their 


opinions are changed. Ir is alledged that the ob- 
ſervation of this day hath ſerved to continue and 
increaſe the animoſity and enmity among our coun- 
trymen, and to diſunite Proteſtants; that a law 
was made-upon the Reſtoration of the Martyr's 


ſon, for a general pardon and oblivion, forbidding. 


all reproaches upon that occaſion ; and, fince none 


are now alive who were actors or inſtruments in 
that tragedy, it is thought hard and uncharitable to 


up the memory of it for all generations. Now, 


becauſe I conceive moſt of you to be ignorant in 
many particulars concerning that horrid murder, 


and the rebellion which preceded it; I will, 


Firſt, relate to you fo much of the ſtory as may 


be ſufficient for your information : 


| Secondly, I will tell you the conſequences which 


this bloody deed had upon theſe kingdom: 


And, Ia, I will ſhew you to what good uſes 
this folemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the F, In the reign of this Prince, 
Charles the Martyr, the power and prerogative of 
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the King were much greater than they are in our 


times, and fo had been for at leaſt 7% years be- 
fore: And the beſt Princes we ever had, carried 


their power much farther than the bleficd Martyr 

offered to do in the moſt blameable part of his 

reigy. But, the lands of the crown having been 
_ prodigally beſtowed to favourites, in the preceding 


* 


reigns, the ſucceeding Kings could not ſupport 


themſelves without taxes raiſed by parliament; 


which put them under a neceſſity of frequently 


calling thoſe aſſemblies: And, the crown-lands be- 


ing gotten into the hands of the nobility and gen- - 
try, beſide the poſſeſſions of which the church had 


been robbed by Henry VIII.; power, which always 


follows property, grew to leag to the fide of the 


6 people, . 
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202 41 SERMON pen the a 
people, by whom, even the juſt rights of the in 
cron were often diſputed. IS = 
But further: Upon the cruel perſecution raiſed an 

againſt the Proteſtants, under Queen Mary, among | ac 

greats numbers who fled the kingdom to ſeek for | Pe 
ſhelrer, ſeveral went and refided at Geneva, which ' Ct 

is a commonwealth governed without a King, and th 
where the religion, contrived by Calvin, is without p 

the order of biſhops. When the Proteſtant faith | * 
Was reſtored by Queen Elizabeth, thoſe who fled te 

0 Geneva returned among the reſt home to Eng- |, ci 
land, and were grown ſo fond of the government | „ 
A and religion of the place they had left, that they | "M 
EF uſcd all poflible endeavours to introduce both into © 
3 their own country; at the ſame time continually f J 
= preaching and railing againſt reremonies and di. 
I tinct habits of the clergy, taxing whatever they Tt 
$ _ difliked, as a remnant. of popery, and continued | t& 
' extremely troubleſome to the church and ſtate, un- | $ 
1 der that great Queen, as well as her ſucceſſor 4 
E Nag James I. Theſe people called themſelves | 4 
Puritans, as pretending to a purer faith than thoſe | 

of the church eſtabliſhed. And theſe were the 3 


— Founders of our diſſenters. They did not think it 
ſufficient to leave all the errors of popery, but 
"threw off many laudable and edifying inſtitutions 
of the Primitive Church, and, at laſt, even the go- 
vernment of biſhops; which, having been ordain- | 
ed by the apoſtles themſelves, had continued with- 
J out interruption, in all Chriſtian churches, for a: 
= - bove 1500 years. And all this they did, not be- j 
E  Ccaulc thoſe things were evil, but becauſe they were |} 
kept by the Papiſts. From thence they proceeded, | 
by degrees, to quarrel with the kingly government; 
_ becauſe, as I have already ſaid, the city of Geneva, 
to Which their fathers had flown for refuge, was a 
commonwealth, or government of the people. 
Theſe Puritans, about the middle of the Mar- 
tyr's reign, were grown to be a conſiderable faction 
Vo in 
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- MARTYRDOM of: King CHARLES I. o 


in * ja the kingdom, and in the Lower Houſe of Par- 
| liament. They filled the public with the moſt falſe 
"is and bitter libels againſt the biſhops and clergy, 
g | acculing chiefly the very beſt among them of 
r | Popery; and, at the ſame time, the Houſe of 
h ' Commons grew ſo inſolent and uneaſy to the King, 
d that they refuſed to furniſh him with neceſſary ſup- 
it plies for the ſupport of his family, unleſs upon 
h 1 uch conditions as he could not ſubmit to without 
d forfeiting his conſcience and honour, and even his 
Þ 1 coronation-oath. And, in ſuch an extremity, he 
it | was forced upon a practice, no way juſtifiable, of 
y | raiſing money; for which, however, he had the 
3 opinion of the judges on his ſide: For, wicked 
y Judges there were in thoſe times as well as in ours. | 
{= | ' There were likewiſe many complaints, and ſome- 
„ rimes juſtly, made againſt the proceedings of a cer- + 
d | tain court, called the Star chamber, a judicature of 
|= great antiquity, but had ſuffered ſome corruptions, 
r |! for which, however, the King was no way anſwer- 
13 able. I cannot recollect any more ſubjects of com- 
e pPlwGKẽaint with the leaſt ground of reaſon, nor is it 
1 needful to recollect them, becauſe this gracious 
3 King did, upon the firſt application, redreſs al! 
t ' grievances by an act of parliament, and put it ouʒt 
1 of his power to do any hardſhips for the future. 
— But that wicked faction in the Houſe of Commons, 
5 not content with all thoſe marks of his juſtice and 3 
condeſcenſion, urged ſtill for more; and, joining A 


- with a factious party, from Scotland, who had the 
3 lame fancies in religion, forced him to paſs an act : 
2. for cutting off the head of his beſt and chief miniſ- 

[ ter; and, at the ſame time, compelled him, by tu- 
3 mults, and threatenings of a packt rabble, poiſon- 
: cad with the ſame doctrines, to paſs another law, 
a { by which it ſhould not be in his power to diſſolve 

 _ _ that parliament without their own conſent. Thus, 
| by the greateſt weakneſs and infatuation. that ever 
| poſſeſſed any man's ſpirit, this Prince did in _ h 
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- Gign his own deſtruction. For the Houſe of Com- 
mons, having the reigns in their own hands, drove 
on furiouſly ; ſent him every day ſome unreaſon- 


- able demand, and, when he refuſed to grant it, 
made uſe of their own power, and declared, that 


an ordinance of both Houſes, without the King's 


” conſent, ſhould be obeyed as a law, contrary to 
all reaſon and equity, as well as to the fundamental 


_ conſtitution of the kingdom. 


About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke 
out, wherein his parliament refuſed to aſſiſt him; 


nor would accept his offer to come hither in per- 
ſon to ſubdue thoſe rebels. Theſe, and a thouſand 
Other barbarities, forced the King to ſummon his 


loyal ſubjects to his ſtandard in his own defence. 
Mean while the Engliſh parliament, inftead of 
helping the poor Proteſtants here, ſeized on the 
very army that his Majeſty was ſending over for 
our relief, and turned them againſt their own. 


Sovereign. The rebellion in t ngland continued 


for four or five years: At laſt the King was forced 


to fly in diſguiſe to the Scots, who ſold him to the 


rebels. And theſe Puritans had the impudent 
_ cruelty to try his ſacred perſon in a mock court of 
Juſtice, and cut off his head ; which he might have 
 faved, if he would have yielded to betray the con - 


ſtitution in church and ſtate. 9 
In this whole proceeding Simeon and Levi were 
brethren, the wicked inſinuations of thoſe fanati- 
cal preachers ſtirring up the cruelty of the ſoldiers, 
who, by force of arms, excluded from the Houſe 
every member of parliament, whom they appre- 


| Hended to bear the leaſt inclination towards an a- 
greemen with the King, ſuffering only thoſe to 


enter who thirſted chiefly for his blood; and this 
is the very account given by their own writers, 
From whence it is clear, that this Prince was, in 


all reſpects, a real martyr for the true religion and 
| liberty of his people, That odious parliament _ 


" 


All Kinds were committed during twenty years, un- 
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feſt turned the biſhops out of the Houſe of Lords; 
in a ſew years after, they murdered their king; then 
immediately aboliſhed the whole Houfe of Lords; 
and ſo, at laſt, obtained their wiſhes, of having a 
verament of the people, and a new religion, 


both after the manner of Geneva, without a Kings 


a biſhop, or a nobleman ; and this they blaſphe- 
mouſly called the kingdom of Chriſt and his faints, 
This is enough for your information on the firſt 


head: I ſhall therefore proceed to the ſecond, 


wherein I will thew you the miſerable conſequences 


which that abominable rebellion and murder pro» 
dauced in theſe nations. Ff 
Ti, The Irith rebellion was wholly owing '0 
that wicked Engliſh parliament. For the leaders 
in the Iriſh Popiſh maſſacre would never have dar- 
ed to ſtir a finger, if they had not been encouraged 
| by that rebellious ſpirit in the Engliſh Houſe of 
| Commons, which they very well knew muſt diſa- 
dle the King from ſending any ſupplies to his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects here; and, therefore, we may tru- 
If fay, that the Engliſh parliament held the King's 


hands, while the Iriſh Papiſts here were cutting 


our grandfathers throats, No 
_ Secondly, That murderous Puritan parliament, 


when they had all in their power, could not agree 
upon any one method of ſettling a form either of 
religion or civil government, but changed eve 

day from ſchiſm to ſchifm, from hereſy to hereſy, 


and from one faction to another. From whence 

aroſe that wild confuſion, ſtill continuing in our 
ſeveral ways of ſerving God, and thoſe abſurd no- 
tions of civil power, which have ſo often torn us 

with factions more than any other nation in Eu- 
rope hes 


| Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder have been 


_ owing the riſe and progreſs of Atheiſm among us. 


For, men obſerving what numberleſs villanies of 


* 


ein - 


der pretence of zeal and the reformation of God's | 
ehurch, were eaſily tempted to doubt that all reli- | 


gion was a mere impoſture : And the ſame ſpirit of 
infidelity, ſo far ſpread among us at this preſent, 


d; nothing but the fruit of the ſeeds ſown by thoſe 5 


_ rebellious hypocritical ſaints. . | 


rous ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, were wholely 


corrupted by the power, the doctrine, and the cx- ' 


ample of thoſe wicked people. Many of the an- 
cient nobility were killed, and their families ex- 
tin, in defence of their Prince and country, or 


3 ; murdered by the mercileſs courts of juſtice. 


Some of the worſt among them tavoured, or 
complied with the reigning iniquities, and not & 


few of the new ſet created, when the Martyr's fon ; 
was reſtored, were ſuch who had drank too deep 


of the bad principles then prevailing 


- Fifthly, The children of the murdered Prince 


were forced to fly, for the ſafety of their lives, to 
foreign countries; where one of them, at Jeaſt, I 


mean King James II. was ſeduced to Popery which | 
ended. in the loſs of his kingdoms, the miſery and 


deſolation of this country, and a long and expen- 
five war abroad. Our deliverance was owing to 
the valour and conduct of the late King; and, 
therefore, we ought to remember him with grati- 


tude, but not mingled with blaſphemy or idolatry. 


It was happy that his intereſts and ours were the 


_ fame: And God gave him greater ſucceſs than our 


fins deſerved. But, as a houſe thrown down. by a 


ſtorm is ſeldom rebuilt, without ſome change in the 


foundation; ſo it hath happened, that, ſince the 


late Revolution, men have fat much looſer in the 
true fundamentals both of religion and govern- 


ment, and factions have been more violent, treach- 
erous, and malicious than ever, men running na- 


turally from one extreme into another; and, for 


private ends, taking up thoſe very opinions pro- 


* 


3 Fourthly, The old virtue and loyalty. and gene- 
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feſſed by che leaders in that rebellion,” which 
carried the bleſſed Martyr to the ſcaffold, 


Sixthly, Another conſequence of this horrid re - 


bellion and murder was the deſtroying or defac - 
ig ſuch vaſt numbers of God's houſes. In their 
| felf-will, they digged down a wall, If a ſtranger 


ſhould now travel in England, and obſerve the 
churches in his way, he could not otherwiſe con- 
clude, than that ſome vaſt army of Turks or Hea- 


| thens had been ſent on purpoſe to ruin and blot 
cout all marks of Chriſtianity. They ſpared neither 


the ſtatues of ſaints, or antient prelates, or kings, 


or bene factors; broke down the tombs and monu- 
| ments of men famous in their generations, ſeized 
deute veſſels of filver ſet apart for the holieſt uſe, 
tore down the moſt innocent ornaments, both 
_ within and without, made the houſes of prayer 

dens of thieves, or ſtables for cattle. Theſe were 


the mildeſt effects of Puritan zeal, and devotion 


for Chriſt; and this was what themſelves affected 


to call a thorough reformation. In this kingdom 
thoſe ravages were not ſo eaſily ſeen; for the peo- 


ple here being too poor to raiſe ſuch noble temples, 
the mean ones we had, were not defaced, but to- 


tally deſtroyed. LE 3 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that although 


God might have found out many other ways to 
have puniſhed a ſinful people, without permittin 

this rebellion and murder; yet, as the courſe of 
the world hath run ever ſince, we need ſeek for no 
other cauſes, of all the public evils we have hither- 
to ſuffered, or may ſuffer for the future, by the 

miſconduct of princes, or wickedneſs of the people. 


I go on now upon the third head, to ſhew you 


to what good uſes this folemn day of humiliation 
max be applied. „ 
Frirſt, It may be an inſtruction to princes them- _ 


ſclves, to be careful in the choice of thoſe who are 


their adviſers in matters of law. All the judyes of YM 
£428 England, 7 
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England,” except one or two. adviſed the King z 


that he might legally raiſe money upon the ſubje 
for building of ſhips, without conſent of parlia- 


ment; which, as it was the greateſt overſight of 
his reign, ſo it proved the principal foundation of 
all” his misfortunes. Princes may likewiſe learn 


from hence, not to ſacrifice a faithful fervant to 


tze rage of a faction, nor to truſt any body of nen 1 
with a greater ſhare of power than the laws f the 
land have appointed them, much leſs to depofite | 


it in their hands, until they ſhall pleaſe o re- 
= _- | Es. | 


ſtate, Thoſe wicked Puritans began, in Queen 


_ Elizabeth's time, to quarrel only with furplices and 
other habits, with the ring in matrimony, the crols 


in baptiſm, and the like; thence they went on to 
further matters of higher importance, and, at laſt, 
they muſt needs have the whole government of the 
church diſſolved. This great work they compaſſed, 
firſt, by depriving the biſhops of their ſeats in par- 


liament, then they aboliſhed the whole order; and, 
at laſt, which was their original deſign, they ſeized + 
on all the church lands, and divided the ſpoil among 
themſelves, and, like Jeroboam, made prieſts of 
the very dregs of the people, his was their war 
of reforming the church. As to the civil govern- 
ment, you have already heard how ihey modelled _ |} 
it upon the murder of their King, and diicarding. 
the nobility. Yet, clearly to ſhew what a Babel 
they had built, after twelve years trial, ind rwenty 


ſeveral ſorts of government; the nation, grown 
- weary of their tyranny, was forced to call in the 


ſon of him whom thoſe retormers had crib mY 


428222 2 


FSlecondly, By bringing to mind the tragedy of his 
day, and the conſequences that have ariſen from it, 
we ſhall be convinced how neceſſary it is for thoſe 
in power, to curb, in ſeaſon, all ſuch unruly ſpirits Þ! 
as defire to introduce new doctrines and dilcipiine | 
in the church, or new forms of government in the | 
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and ſcattered in Ifracl. © R 


_ -- - Thirdly, Although the ſucceſſors of thoſe Puri- 


tans, I mean our preſent diſſenters, do got think 


ft to obſerve this day of humiliation; yer, ſince it | 


ould be very proper in them, upon ſome occa- 
— to — in a public manner thoſe princi- 
ples' upon which their predecefiors acted ; and it 


Will be more prudent in them to do ſo, becauſe 


rhoſe very Puritans, of whom ours are followers, 
found by experience, that, after they had 'over- 
turned the church and ſtate, murdered their King, 
and were projecting what they called a kingdom 


of the ſaints, they were cheated of the power and 


poſſeſſions they only panted after, by an upſtart 


Z ſect of religion that grew out of their own bowels, 
Vvho ſubjected them to one tyrant, while they were 
3 ſer up a thouſand. * 


Furth, Thoſe who profeſs to be followers of 


our church eſtabliſhed, and yet prefume in diſcourſe 


to juſtify'or excuſe that rebellion, and murder of 
the King, ought to conſider how utterly contrary 
all ſuch opinions are to the doctrine of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, as well as to the articles of our church, 
and to the preaching and practice of its true pro- 


feſſors for above an hundred years. Of late times, 


indeed, and I ſpeak it with grief of heart, we have 
heard even ſermons of a ſtrange nature; although 
reaſon would make one think it a very unaceount- 
able way of procuring favour under a monarchy, 
by palliating and lefſening the guilt of ' tho& who 

murdered the beſt of Kings in cold blood, and, for 

a time, deſtroyed the very monarchy del. Pray 
God we may never more hear ſuch doctrine from 
the pulpit, nor have it ſcattered about in print, to 


poiſon the people. © 


Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this horrid 
rebellion and murder, with the conſequences they 
had upon theſe nations, may be a warning to our 
Vol. XII, a people 
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g ſpirits, who, under pretence of a purer 


ſay what they 
For — — 


aſe, but it is no hard thing 


If be be freely allowed to follow bis trade 


d 1 calling ; if he be ſecure in bis property, and | 


bath the benefit of the law to defend himſelf againſt 


| injuſtice and oppreflion.; If his religion de dis. 


rent from that of his country, and the government 


think fit to tolerate it, (which he may be very ſe- 
cure of, 46) 6 oncngf wordhe wage. renin - 4 5 
I fatisfied, and give no offence, by writing or dif | 


— to the worſhip eſtabliſhed, as the diſſen 


1 r 
Puritan fanatics : They muſt needs overturn hea- 


ven and earth, violate all the laws of God and man, | 
make their country a field of blood, to propagate | 


whatever wild or wicked opinions came into t 


heads, declaring all their abſordities and blaiphe- | 


mies to proceed from the Holy Ghoſt. 


Io conclude this head: In = to that objec- 1 


tion of keeping vp animoſity and hatred between 


| Proteſtants, by the obſervation of this day; if there 


be any ſect, or fort of people among us, who pro- 
feſs the ſame principles in religion and government 
which thoſe Puritan rebels put in practice; I think 
jr is the intereſt of all thoſe who love the church 


| and King. to keep up as ſtrong a party againſt them 

as poſlible, until they mall, in a body, renounce | 

all thoſe wicked opinions upon which their prede- ! 
_ cefſors acted, 0 the diſgrace of Chriſtianity, and | 


When | 


the perpetual * of the __ nation. 


_ ple not to believe a lie, and to en, t 
tudin | 


aud more reformed religion, would lead them from 
their duty to God and the laws. Politicians, Dy | 


perſon, who hath common under- 
to know whether he be well or ill govern- 


Sr Rr 


rs are £00 apt to do. But if he hath any | 

new viſions of his own, it is his duty to be quiet 
and poſſeſs them in ſilence, without diſturbing he 
community by a furious zeal for making proſelytes. . 
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trine, that no faith ought to be kept with Heretic, 

they deny it to a man; and yet we. juſtly think it 
us to truſt them, becauſe we know their 

actions have been ſometimes ſuitable to that opinion: 


But the followers of thoſe who beheaded the Mar- 


tyr, have not yet renounced their principles ; and, 
till they do, they may be juſtly ſuſpected: Neither 
will the bare name of Proteſtants fet them right. 
For, ſurely, Chriſt requires more from us than a 


| profeſſion of hating Popery, which a Turk or an 
Atheiſt may do as well as a Proteſtant. _ Pg 


If an enſlaved people ſhould recover their liberty 


from a tyrannical power of any ſort, who could 


blame them for commemorating their deliverance 
by a day of joy and thankſgiving ? And. doth not 
the deſtruction of a church, a. King, and three 


kingdoms, by the artiſices, hypocriſy, and cruchy: 
of a wicked race of ſoldiers and preachers, and o- 


ther ſons of Belial, equally require a ſolemn time 
of humiliation.? eſpecially fince the conſequences of- 


that bloody ſcene ſtill continue, as I. have already 
 thewn, in their eſſects upon us. 


Thus I bave done with the three heads I propo- 


ſed to diſcourſe ou. But, before I conclude, I muſt 
give a caution to thoſe who hear me, that they may 


not think I am pleading fur abſolute unlunited- 
power in any one man. It is true, all power is 


from God, and as the apoſtle ſays, The-powers that | 


le are ordained of Gd; but this is in the lame ſenſe; 


chat all we have is from God, our food and rai- 

ment, and whatever poſſeſſion we hold by lawful 
means. Nothing can be meant in thoſe, or any. 

other. words of Scripture, to juſtify tyri.taicat 

power, or the ſavage cruelties of thoſe. Heathen' 

; cmperors-who. lived in the time of the Apoſtles : 

And ſo St. Paul concludes, Tbe powers that be are 
ordained of God : For what? Why, fer the puniſo. 
ment ꝙ evil deers, and the praiſe, the rew 


ard, of 
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them that ds well. There is no more inward vilue 
in the greateſt Emperor, than in the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects : His body is compoſed of the ſatme ſyb- 
ſtance, the ſame „and with the fame or preat- 


er infirmities : His education is generally worſe, by | 
flattery, and idleneſs, and luxury; and thoſe' evil © | 
diſpoſitions that early power is apt to give. Iris 
therefore againſt common ſenſe, that his private 
perſonal intereſt, or pleaſure, ſhould be put in the 
balance wi the ſafety of millions, every one of | 
which is his equal by nature, equal in the fight of 
God, equally capable of ſalvation; and it is for 
their fakes, not his own, that he is intruſted with 
the government over them. He hath as high truſt 
as can ſafely be repoſed in one man, and if he dif- 
charge it as he ought, he deſerves all the honour 


and duty that a mortal may be allowed to receive. 4 
His perſonal failings we have nothing to do with, 


and errors in government are to be imputed to his 
miniſters in the ſtate. To what height thoſe er» 
rors may be ſuffered to proceed, is not the buſineſs 


of this day, or this place, or of my function, to 1 


determine, When oppreſſions grow too great and 
_ univerſal to be borne, nature or neceſſity may fiad 


a remedy. But, if a private perſon realonably ex- 


pes pardon upon his amendment, for all fauks 


that are not capital, it would be an hard condition 


indeed, not to give the fame allowance to a Prince; 


_ who muſt ſee with other mens eyes, and hear with 4 


with other mens cars, which are often wilfully blind 
aud deaf. Such was the condition of the Martyr, 
and is ſo, in ſome degree, of all other princes. Yet, 
this we may juſtly ſay in defence of the common 
people in all civilized nations, that it muſt be a very 
d government indeed, where the body of the ſub- 
jects will not rather chuſe to live in peace and obe- 
dience, than take up arms on pretence of faults in 
_ the adminiſtration. unleſs where the vulgar are de- 
luded by falſe preachers to grow fond of — 


* 


| leſt agreed on. Dut, under the bleſſed” = 


upon their Sovereign himſelf, and at the fe time. 

' invaded all his undoubted rights; and, betta ue 
vould not comply, raiſed a horrid rebellion, N.. 
in, by che permiſſion of God, they prevailed,” an 
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Gons and fancies in religion, which, managed by 
— mem for ſiniſter ends of malice, envy, ot 
ambition, have often made whole nations run mad. 
This was exadtly the cafe in the whole progreſs of 
that great rebellion, and the murder ot King 
Charles I.; bur the late Revolution under the Prince 
of Orange was oecationed by a proceeding direftly 
contrary, the oppreſſion and injuſtice there begin- 
wing from the throne. For that uhhappy Prines, 


King James II. did not guy invade our laws aud 
liberties, but would have forced a falſe retigion upon 


his ſubjefts, for which he was deſervediy rqected, 
fince there could be no other remedy found, dr it = 


the deluded people would have forced: 
religions, not only on their fellow · ſubjech but even 


put their Sovereign to death, like x common cin. 
at, it he Tie of” the 'wayig.” © EET HET 
Therefore, thoſe who feem to think they cannet : 


| otherwiſe juſtify the late Revolution, anck th chaüugt 
of the ſucceſſion, than by leflening the gutter Fate 


Puritans, do certainly put the greateſt atfrom tma- 


ginable upon the preſent powers, by ſuppoling any 


relation, or reſemblance, between that :rebellioa 


E and the late Revolution; and, conſequently, that 
the preſent eſtabliſhment. is to be defended by the 
ſame arguments which thoſe uſurpers made uſe of, 


who, to obtain their efranpy, trampled under foot 


all the laws both of God and man. 


| One great defign of my diſcourſe was, to. give 


| you warning againft running into either extreme of 


two bad opinions with relation to obedicnce. As 
kings are called gods upon earth, ſo ſome would 
allow them an equal power with God over all laws 
and ordinances ; and that the liberty, and proper - 
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ty, and life, and religion, of the 


ſubje, dependey 
wholly upon the breath of the prince; which, how. 


ever, I hope, was never meant by thoſe who 


ed for paſhy ve obedience. And this opinion hath i 
not been confined to that party which was firſt 
charged with it, but hath ſometimes gone over to 
tts other, to ſerve many an evil turn of intereſt or 


ambition, who have been as ready to enlarge prero- 
gative, where they could find their own account, as 
the hi maintainers of it. 


ment, and bound to comply with the moſt unrea- 
| fonable demands of an unquiet faction, which was 


Between theſe two extremes it is eaſy, fiom what 
bath been faid, to chuſe a middle; to be good and 


loyal ſubjects, yet, according to your power, faith- | 


Ful aſſerters of your religion and liberties. To avoid 
all broachers and preachers of new-fangled doctrines 
in the church; to be ſtrict obſervers of the laws, 
which cannot be juſtly taken from you without * 
_own conſent. In ſhort, to obey God and the 


I „ 8 aih.thee whe are given is change. 


N e that * may all do, & 
2# 53315 3 


AN 


„On the other fide, ſome look upos kings as an- [ 
fwerable for every miſtake or omiſſion in govern» | 


the caſe of thoſe who perſecuted the bleſſed Martyr 
of this day from his throne to the ſcaffold. 
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| R EGOGE was the thirty fourth Engere of fn. 7 


_ Chriſtian #ra, ſucceeding to Nena, a princeſs who 
governed with great felicit x. 
There had been a revolution in that empire a- 


There were | 
which began in the time of the revolution above 
mentioned; and, at the death of the Empreſs Nena, 
were in the higheſt degree of animoſity, each char- 
ging the other with/a deſign of introducing new 
gods, and changing the civil conſtitution... The 
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Witten in Mpccxxvm: 


XX. pan, and began his reign in the year 341 of the 


F. Y 


. before, which made fome 
| breaches in the heredi 


tary line; and Regoge, ſuc - 


ceſſor to Nena, although of the royal family, was a 
diſtant relation. 


two violent ae in_the empire, 


names of theſe two parties were Huſiges and Yortes. 


The latter were thoſe whom Nena, the late Em- 4 
preſs, moſt favoured towards the end of her reign, 
and by whoſe advice ſhe governed. | N 


The Huſige faction, enraged at their loſs of 


power, made private applications to Regoge during 
the life of the Empreſs; which prevailed fo far, 


that, 


16 As ACCOUNT of the COURT b 
,ppon her death, the 
| the Yortes, 

all his affairs 


he had then a happy opportunity of recon- 
_ ciling parties for ever by a moderating ſcheme, 
But he, on the contrary, began Bis reign by openly 
diſgracing the principal and moſt popular Torte, 
ſome of which had been chicfly inſtrumental in 
raifing him to the throne. By this miſtaken ſtep he | 

occahoned a rebellion ; which, although it were 
| ſoon quelled by ſome very furprifing turns: of for” | 
tune, yet the fear, whether real or pretended, of ne; 
attempts, engaged him in ſuch immenſe charges, | 1 


chat, inſtead of clearing any part of that prodigi- 

| ous debt left on his kingdom by the former war, 
| Which might have been done by any tolerable: ma. 
peace; he left his empire loaden with a vaſt add 
_ tion to the old incumbran en. 


Tb Prince, before he fucceeded to the empire 
of Japan, was King of Tedſu, a dominion ſeared 
on the Continent, ro the weſt- fide of Japan. Ted | 
fu was dhe place of his birth, and more beloved by 
him than his new empire ; for there he ſpent ſume 
months almoft every year, and thither was ſfuppoſ- | 
ed to have conveyed great ſums of money, ſaved | 
out of his imperial revenues. 
There were two maritime towns of great import- 
ance bordering upon Tedſu: Of theſe he purchaſed 
_ a litigated title: and, to In it, was forced not 
only to entrench deeply on his Japaneſe revennes, 
but to engage in alliances very dangerous to the Ja- 
ancſe empire. ee, 
- Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, which 
EF fome authors are of opinion was introduced there 
dy a detachment from the numerous army of Bren- 
nus, who ravaged a great part of Afia; and t | 
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I need not 
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than he did any other perſon in Japan, 
only fon, the heir to the empire, The 


out di 
not 


of them who Sxedin Japan, left behind them that 
kind of military inſtitution, which the northern 


. eo 
f the | oming kings, the grea 
— a ſenate of — _ AY pr 2s 
from every centenary of private rs : in 
the aſſent of the majority in theſe twa bodies, con- 
firmed by the general, the legiſlature conſiſted. 
— explain a matter ſo univer- 
ſally known ; but return to my ſubject. HH 
The Huſige faction, by a — piece of negligence 


in the Yortes, had fo far inſinuated themſelves and 
heir opinions into the favour of Regoge before he 
came to the empire, that this prince: y believed 
them to be his only true friends, and the others his 
mortal enemies. By this opinion he governed all the 
D beer ne wage; 
IT be Emperor died ſudde 
Tedſu; where, according to his uſual cuſtom, he 


aly, in his journey o 
was going to paſs the ſummer. . e 1 
This Prince, during his whole reign, continued 


an abſolute ſtranger to the language, the manners, 
the laws, and the religion of Japan; and his 
whole time among old miſtreſſes, or a priva- 
does, left the whole management of the empire 


in the hands of a miniſter, upon the condition of 
being made eaſy in his perſonal revenues, and the 
management of parties in the ſenate. His laſt mi- 


niſter, who governed in the moſt arbitrary manner 


tor ſeveral years, he was thought to hate more 
diſlike he 
bore to the former was, becauſe the miniſter, under 
pretence that he could not govern the ſenate-with- 
fing of em among them, would 


diſpoſed of all to his on relations and . 
But, as to that continued and virulent hatred he 
bore to the Prince 6——— 


r his maſter to — =— 
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Which do not deſerve to be related. 


The miniſter above mentioned was of a family f 


not contemptible, had been early a ſenator, and 


| from his youth a mortal enemy to the Lortes. He 


had been fo 


Le was perfectly ſkilled, by long prachce, in the 
| ſenatorial forms; and dextrous in the purch 


ok votes, from thoſe who could find their accounts 


better in mary with his meaſures, than they 
could probably loſe by any tax that might be charg- 
ed on the kingdom. 
ling openly to lay out va 


gettings, never ſcrup« 
ſums of in paint; 


ings, buildings, and purchaſing eſtates; when it was | : 


known; that, upon his firſt! coming into buſineſs, 


upon the death of the Empreſs Nena, his fortune 


was but inconfiderable. He had the moſt boldneſs; 
and the leaſt magnanimity that ever mortal was 


endowed with. By enriching his relations, friends, 
| and dependents, in a moſt exorbitant manner, he 


was weak enough to imagine that he had provid- 


ed a ſupport againſt an evitday. He had the beſt | 


among all falſe appearances of courage, which was 


23 moſt unlimited aſſurance, whereby he would | 


ſwagger the boldeſt men into a dread of his power; 


bos had not the ſmalleſt portion of 8 — 1 
; man, who | 


growing jealous, and diſgracing ever 
was known to bear the leaſt civility to thoſe he diſ- 


liked. He had ſome ſmall ſmattering in books, 


but no manner of politeneſs ; nor, in his whole 
life, was ever known to advance any one perſon 


upon the ſcore of wit, learning, or abilities for buſt» 
neſs. The whole ſyſtem of his miniſtry was cor - 


ruption; and he never gave bribe or penſion, with · 
out frankly telling the receivers what he expect · 
ed from them, and threatning them to put an 


end 


nis reign to his death, the hiſtorian hath not ac: 
counted for ir, further than by various conjettures, 


rmerly diſgraced in the fenate, for 


He ſeemed to fail in point of 


ess ass rss td 


| i And it: was believed, that the vaſt 
| mu 


ſe, added to the low ſtate of the treaſury, the 
2 number of 
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the Emperor's death, there 
— concerted between ſome eminent per- 
ſons of both whom the def ſtate of 
the empire had united, to accuſe ' miniſter at 


ke firſt meeting of a new choſen ſenate, which was 


then to aſſemble according to the laws of that em- 


expence 
{| be at in chuſing an aſſembly proper for his 


penſioners, the great 
content of the people, = the hatred of 
the Emperor; would, if well. open in che ſe- 


nate, be of weight enough to' fink the miniſter, 


when it ſhould appear to his very penſioners and 


1 mme, chat he could”: not ſupply « them muck 5 A 


ger. 
While this Ghime was in a 


gitation, an account 


came of the Emperor's death; and che ie his 
fon, with nin. mounted the Ane of 


Ja 


© The new Emperor had an need! a private life, 
during the reign of his father; who, in his annual 
abſence, never walked him more than once with 
the reins of government, which he held fo evenly 
that he became too popular to be confided in. any 
more. He was thought not unfavourable to the 
— at leaſt not to ve the viru- 


| lence wherewith his father proceeded againſt them; 


and therefore, immediately upon his ſucceſſion, 


the principal perſons of that denomination came, 
in ſeveral bodies, to kiſs the hem of his garment, 


whom he received with great courteſy, and ſome 
of them with particular marks of diſtinction. : 
The Prince, during the reign of his father, hav- 


ing not been «truſted with any public charge, em- 


ployed his leiſure in learning the language, the re- 


\ — the cuſtoms, and „ of che Japa- 


neic ; 


A to give 
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was ſummoned of _ — 
little paſſed beſides the ceremony of pro- 


claiming the faccefſor. But, in ſome days after, 
the new Emperor having conſulted with thoſe per- 
ſons in whom he could chiefly confide, and mature. 


in his own mind the preſent ſtate of 
as well as the diſpoſition of his people, 
another aflembly of his council; where- 


ig, after ſome time » ſpent i in general buſineſs, ſuit. 
emergency, he directed Lelop- 
im, in as ſhort terms as he convent. 
ently could, an account af the nation's debts, = | 


ble to the 


his management in the ſenate, and his negociations 
with foreign courts: Which that miniſter having 
delivered, according to his uſual manner, with 
much affurance and fade ſatisfaction, the Emperor 


 defired to be fully latisfed in the following particu- 
lars. 


Whether the vaſt expence of chuſing ſuch mem- 


r as would be content to do the 


public buſineſs, were abſolutely neceſſarß?ꝛ 
Whether thoſe members, thus choſen in, wenld 


crofs and impede the neceflary courſe of affairs, | 
vnleſs they were ſupplicd with great ſums of money, 
and continued penfions? 


| Whether the ſame corruption and perverſenel 


were to be expected from the nobles ? 


Whether the empire of Japan were in ſo low 2 


condition, that the imperial envoys, at foreign 
_ counts, muſt be forced to » purchaſe alliances, or 


prevent 


and prefident of the ſenate, who ſecretly hated 1 
Lelop-Aw , the miniſter; and likewiſe from Ram. 


BS YI BY 
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had engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, the. 
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prevent ent a war by immenſe bribes, given to the mi- 
niſters of all the neighbouring princes? 


Wp the debts of the empire were 2. 
— in a peace of twelve years at home 
and abroad? 


Whether the Vortes were univerſally enemies to 
= religion and laws of the wage _ to the 
ial family now re going” 
hether thoſe per whoſe revenues conſiſt 


in lands, do not give furer pledges of fidelity to the = 


public, and are more mtereſted in the welfare of 
the empire, than others, whoſe fortunes conſift 


_ only ibmoneyt 


And becauſe Lelop-Aw, for ſeveral years ge, 


peror ſignified, that from him alone he erpecled 


© — 


This miniſter, who bad ſagaciee enoogh to e. 


vate an intereſt in the young Prince's family, dur- 


ing the late Emperor's life, received early intelli - 


_ gence from one of his emiflaries of what was in- | 


tended at the council, and had ſufficient time to 
frame as plauſible an anſwer as his cauſe and con- 


duct would allow. However, having deſired a few 


minutes to put his thoughts in order, he delivered * 
them in the following manner, | 


81 R. 


Upon this ſhort unexpected warning, to kw | 
your Imperjal Majeſty's queries. I ſhould be wholely 


nàt a loſs, in your Majeſty's auguſt preſence, and 
that of this moſt noble aſſembly, if I were armed 
with a weaker defence than my own loyalty and in- 


tegrity, and the proſperous ſucceſs of my endea- 


_ vours, 


It is well known, that the 3 of the — 5 
Nena happened in a moſt miraculous juncture; 
and that, if ſhe had lived two months longer, your : 
illuſtrious family would have been deprived of your 
Yor. XI. i L right 8 


+ 


* 
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right, and we ſhould have ſeen an uſurper upon 
your throne, who would have wholely changed the 


conſtitution of this empire, both civil and ſacred; | 


and although that Empreſs died in a moſt oppor- 


tune ſeaſon, yet the peaceable entrance of your 


Majeſty's father was effected by a continual ſeries 


of miracles. The truth of this appears by that un- 


natural rebellion which the Yortes raiſed, without 


the leaſt provocation, in the firſt year of the late 2 
_ Emperor's reign, which may be ſufficient to cons 


vince your Majeſty, that every ſoul of that deno- 
mination was, is, and will be for ever, a favourer 


of the Pretender, a mortal enemy to your illuſtri-- 
_ ous family, and an introducer of new gods into the * 

empire. Upon this foundation was built the whole 
conduct of our affairs; and, ſince a great majority ! 
of the kingdom was at that time reckoned to fa | 


vour the Yortes's faction, who, in the regular 


courſe of elections, muſt certainly be choſen mem- 


bers of the ſenate then to be convoked; it was ne- 


_ ceſfary, by the force of money, to influence elec - 
tions in ſuch a manner, that your Majeſty's father 
might have a ſufficient number to weigh down the | 
ſcale on his fide, and thereby carry on thoſe mea- 

ſures which could only ſecure him and his family 
in the poſſeſſion of the empire. To ſupport this 
original plan, I came into the ſervice : But the 
members of the ſenate knowing themſelves every 


day more neceſſary, upon the chufing of a new 


8 ſenate, T found the charges to increaſe; and, that 
after they were choſen, they inſiſted upon an in- 
creaſe of their penſions; becauſe, they well knew 


that the work could not be carried on without 


them : And I was more general in my donatives, [ 
becauſe I thought it was more for the honour of 


the crown, that every vote ſhould paſs without a 


dieiſion; and that, when a debate was propoſed, 
it ſhould immediately be quaſhed, by putting the 
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The penſions, indeed, to ſenators and other 
perſons, muſt necds increaſe, from the reſtiveneſs 
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gin, The date of the preſent ſenate is expired, 
and your Imperial Majeſty is now 10 convoke a 
new one; which, I confels, will be ſomewhat more 
expenſive than the laſt, becauſe: the Yortes, from 
your favourable reception, have begun to reaſſume 
a ſpirit whereof the country had ſome intelligence: 


and we know the majority of the people, without 
proper mangement, would be ſtill in that fatal in- 


tereſt, However, I dare undertake, with 


charge only of four hundred thouſand fprangs , 
to return as great a majority of ſenators of the 
true ſtamp, as your Majeſty can defire.. As to the 
ſums of money paid in foreign courts, I hope, in 
ſome years, to eaſe the nation of them, when we 
and our neighbours come to a good underſtanding. 


However, I will be bold to 25 they are cheaper 
7 


of ſome, and ſcrupulous nature of others; and 


the new members, who were unpractiſed, muſt 
have better encouragement. However, I dare un 
dertake to bring the eventual charge within eight- 


hundred thouſand ſprangs. But, to make this ea- 
_ iy, there ſhall be new funds raiſed, of Which 1 


have ſeveral ſchemes ready, without taxing bread: 


_ er fleſh, which ſhall be referred to more preſſing 


occaſions. 


Tour Majeſty knows it is the laudable cuſtom ot 
all Eaſtern Princes, to leave the whole manage»: 
ment of affairs, both civil and military, to their 
| Vifirs. The appointments for your family, and 
private purſe, ſhall exceed thoſe of your predeceſ- 
fſors: You ſhall be at no trouble, further than to; 
appear ſometimes in council, and leave the reſt to 


me: You ſhall hear no clamour or complaints 


* About a million Sterling. · 
L 2 Your 


= 


dd for their labour and their | 
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Your ſenate ſhall, upon occafions, pwnd wy | 


beſt of Princes, the father of your country, the 


arbirer of Aſia, r and | 


the delight of mankind. 
Gio Phny 200 thoſe who would moſt falſely, 


impiouſly, and 1 maliciouſly inſinuate, that your 


government can be carried on without that whole- 
_ tome, neceſſary expedient, of ſharing the public 
revenue with your faithful deſerving ſenators, 
This, I know, my enemies are pleaſed to call 
bribery and corruption. Be it fo: But I infiſt, 
that, without this bribery and corruption, the 
wheels of government will not turn, or at leaſt, 
will de apt to take fire, like other wheels, unleſs 


they be greaſed at proper times. If an angel from | 
heaven ſhould deſcend, to govern this empire up- 
on any other ſcheme than what our enemies call 
corruption, he muſt return from whence he came, | 


_ and leave the work undone. 
* It is well known, we are a tradiog nation, 
and conſequently cannot thrive in a bargain where 


nothing is to be gained. The poor electors, Who 


run from their ſhops, or the plough, for the fer- 
vice of their country, are they not to be conſider» 
oyalty ? The candi- 
dates, who, with the hazard of their perſons, the 


profitable employments among my own relations 


but beeauſe I know them beſt, and can 


upon them. | have been at the pains to mould and 
_— their opinions. Abler heads might me 
I 


loſs of their characters, and the ruin of their for- 
macs, are preferred to the ſenate, in a country | 
where they are ſtrangers, before the very lords of 
the foil ;- are they not to be rewarded for their zeal 
ro your Majeſty's ſervice, and qualified to live ia 
Yom 1 as becomes che luſtre of their ſta- 


Stu, If I have given great numbers of the moſt | 
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bably have been found, but they would not be e- 
qually under my direction. A huntſman, who | 


hath the abſolute command of his dogs, will hunt 
more effectually, than with a better pack, to whoſe. 


manner and cry he is a ſtranger, 
Six, Upon the whole, I will appeal to all thoſe 


ho beſt knew your royal father, whether that 


bleffed monarch had ever. one anxious thought for 
the public, or diſappointment, or uneafineſs, or 
want of money for all his occaſions, during the 
time of my adminiſtration ? And, how „ ; 
ple confeſſed . themſelves to be. under ſuch a 


Kiog, I leave to their own numerous addrefles z. 
which all politicians will allow to be the moſt in- 


fallible proof how-any-nation ſtands affected to the 


Sovereign, 755 


Lelop- Aw, having ended his ſpeech and ſtruck 


bis forehead thrice againſt the table, as the cuſtom 


is in Japan, ſat down wich great complacency of 
mind, and much applauſe of his adherents, as might 
be obſerved by their countenaaces, and their-whil- 


pers. Bat the Emperor's behaviour was remarka - 


for, during the whole harangue, he _ ---: 
equally attentive and uneaſy. After a ſhort pauſe, 


his Majeſty commanded that ſome other counſellor 
| ſhould deliver his thoughts, either to confirm or 


_ againſt : what had been ſpoken by Lelop- 


OF 


PUBLIC ABSURDITIES | 


s JT is a common topic of ſatire, which you will 


I hear not only from the mouths of miniſters of | 
_ Nate, but of every whiffler in office, that half a 


f dozen obſcure fellows, Over A bottle of wine, Or 


diſh of coffee, ſhall preſume to cenſure the actions 
of parliaments and councils, to form ſchemes of 


government, and new-model the commonwealth ; 
and this uſually ridiculed as a pragmatical difpoſi- 
tion to politics, in the very nature and genius of 
the people. It may poſſibly be true: And yet! 


derate talents, when he reflects upon the many 
ridiculous - hurtful maxims, cuſtoms, and general 
rules of life, which prevail ia this kingdom, would 
not with great reaſon be tempted, according to the 
preſent turn of his humour, either to laugh, la- 


ment, or be angry; or, if he were ſanguine - 
nough, perhaps to dream of a remedy. It is the | 


miſtake of wiſe and good men, that they expect 


more reaſon and virtue from human nature, than, 
taking it in the bulk, it is in any ſort capable. 
of. Whoever hath been preſent at councils or a 


ſemblies of any ſort, if he be a man of common 
prudence, cannot but have obſerved ſuch reſults 
and opinions to have frequently paſſed a majority, 


am grolsly deceived, if any fober man, of very mo- 


noEaArdSDHCSODZHSoAMMOY Sg er enmncp mr gg gorges 


as he would be aſhamed to advance in private con- 


rfation. I fay nothing of cruelty, . oppreflion,, 
rnrattice, and. the like, uſe theſe are fairly to | 


be accounted for in all aflemblies, as beſt gratifying, 
the paſſions and intereſts. of leaders; which is a 
point of ſuch high conſideration, that all others 
muſt give place to it. But I would be underſtood 
| here to ſpeak only of opinions ridiculous, fooliſh,. 
and abſurd ; with conclufions and actions ſuitable 
to them, at the ſame time, when the moſt rea- 
ſonable propoſitions are often unanimouſly reject · 


And, as all aſſemblies of men are liable to this 
_ accuſation, fo likewiſe there are natural abſurditi 
from which the wiſeſt ſtates are not exempt, which, 
proceed leſs from the nature of the climate than 
that of their government; the Gauls, the Britons, 
che Spaniards, and Italians, having retained very, 5 
little of the characters given them in ancient hit-. 
By theſe and the ike reflections, I have been ofs, 
ten led to conſider ſome public abſurdities in our 


ö own country, moſt of which are, in my opinion, 


| attended with great inconveniencies to the ſtate 


directly againſt the rules of right reaſon, and "ws 
X 


ſhall mention fuch of them as come into memory, 
without obſerving any method; and I ſhall give 
my reaſon why I take them to be abſurd in their 
nature, and pernicious in their conſequence, _ _ 
It is abſurd, that any perſon, who profeſſetk a 
different form of worſhip from that which is na-, 
tional, ſhould be truſted with a vote for electing 
members in the Houſe of Commons. Becauſe e- 
very man is full of zeal for his own religion, altho* 
he regards not morality; and, therefore, will en- 
leavour, to his utmoſt, to bring in a repreſentative. 
of his own principles, which, if they be popular, 
may endanger the religion eſtabliſhed ; which, as it 


— 


2 Of FORLIC ABSURDITIES | 


* kath formerly happened, may aber the whole frame 


of nt. $ | 
funding army in En d, whether in time 
of peace or war, is a abfardiry. For, it is | 


no part of our bulineſs to be a warlike nation, o- 
Geruile than dy Heets. In wars os King 
T no concern further than in conjunction with allies, 


85 paid with our ut mercenary troops 
in England can be of no uſe, except to awe ſenates, 


* arbitrary power in a monar. 


or oligarchy. 
at the of ſenators ſhould be of any 


that ſt hould be fo to a miniſtry, 


_ knowledgement of the worft d In 


intended the ſervice of their prince and country, A 


or well underſtood wherein: their own ſecurity beſt 
_ conlifted, fas it is impotible that a parliament free- 
a 3 according to che original inſtitution, can 


min 3 

range people to their own free choice : The 
members Would then conſiſt of perſons who bad 
beſt eſtates in the 
ar leaſt never of ſtrangers. And ſurely this is 


at leaft full as-requifite a circumſtance to a le- 


giſlator, as to a juryman, who ought to be, if 


2 viciniv; fince ſuch perſons muſt be 


4 the beſt judges of the r 
of their feveral boroughs and counties. To chuſe 
a- repreſentative for Berwick, whoſe eſtate is 
at the Land's End, would have been thought in 

times a very great ſoleciſm; how _ 
more as it is at preſent, where ſo many 


returned * who do not polleſs a foot 4 
n | 


of land in the king | 
the old been whorver 7 ” | 

in land, which he was a gainer © * 
ſhillings 


whom we may either afſiſt by fea, or by foreign | 


to the 2 is an abfardity-;. but, | 
is a manifeſt at- 


any hurt to a tolerable prince, or a tolerable 
they would uſe the ſtrongeſt methods to 


neighbourhood. or county, or 


eee MM 


. CY 1 
* 


knight of the ſhire, The good 


the intent of the law, that this 


oe 


| Honeſty, By the annual fitting of * 


1 
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fl a-year, had the to vote fora 
3 ed Seen of this law 


, wholly cluded, partly by the courſe of time, 
— 1 corruption. Forty ſhillings in thoſe 


| ages were equal to twenty pounds in ours ; and 


therefore it was then a want of ſagacity to fix that 
privilege to a determinate ſum, rather than to 4 


certain quantity of land, arable or paſture, able 
to produce a certain quantity of corn or hay. 


abſurd, and againſt 
defect is not regu- 


But the matter is Rill worſe : For any gentleman 


And therefore it is highly 


can, upon occaſion, make as many freeholders as 
his eftate or ſettlement will allow, by making leaſes 


for life of land at a rack rent of f ſhillings, 


where a tenant, who is not worth one farthing a- 
| year, when his rent is paid, ſhall be held a legal 
voter fora perſon to repreſent his county. Neither 


do I enter into half the frauds that are practiſed up- 


on this occaſion. 


| lt is likewiſe abſurd, that boroughs decayed are 
not abſolutely extinguiſhed , becauſe the returned 


members do in reality repreſent nobody at all, and 


that ſeveral large towns are not repreſented, tho* + 


full of induſtrious townſmen, who much advance 
the trade of the kingdom. 3 


The claim of ſenators to have themſelves and | 


ſervants exempted from law-ſuits and arreſts, is 


| manifeſtly abſurd, The proceedings at law are al- 


ready ſo ſcandalous a grievance, upon account of 


the delays, that they little need any addition, Who- 
ever is either not able, or not willing to pay his 
Juſt debts, or, to any other men out of their 
lands, would evade the decifion of the law, is ſure- 


ly but ill qualified to be a legiſlator. A criminal, 
with as good reaſon, might fit on the bench, with 
2 power of condemning men to be hanged for their 


13% Of PUBLIC ABSURDITIES, &. © 
the days of privile receding and ſubſequent, a 
. is 2 half of X y 


of common juſtice, 2 1 1 
That the ſacred petſon of a Senator's footman 


mould be free from arreſt, although he undoes the 


r alewife by running on ſcore, is a circumſtance 
of equal wiſdom and juſtice, to avoid the great evil 


of his maſter's lady —_ her 2 * 
9 * ** che coach. | | 


: 


the year beyond the reach | 


SHORT | 
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q from him, He is the moſt partial of all writers 
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BrsnOP | BURNET*s HISTORY. ; | 


E THIS author is in moſt particulars the worſt qua- 


lified for a hiſtorian that ever I met with. 


His ſtyle is rough, full of improprieties, in expreſ- 
| fions often Scotch, and often ſuch as are uſed by 
the meaneſt people. He diſcovers a great ſcarcity 
of words and phraſes, by repeating the ſame ſeve - 
ral hundred times, for want of capacity to vary 
them. His obſervations are mean and trite, and 
very often falſe. His Secret Hiſtory is generally 
made up of coffeehouſe · ſcandals, or at beſt, from 


reports at the third, fourth, or fifth hand. The 
account of the Pretender's birth, would only be- 
come an old woman in a chimney-corner. His 


_ vanity runs intolerably through the whole book, 


affecting to have been of conſequence at nineteen 
years old, and while he was a little Scotch parſon 
of 40 pounds a- year. He was a gentleman born, 
and, in the time of his youth and vigour, drew in 

an old maiden, daughter of a Scotch Earl, to mar- 
ry him. His characters are miſerably wrought, in 
many things miſtaken, and all of them detracting. 


except of thoſe who were friends to the Preſbyte- 
rians. That carly love of liberty he boaits of is 


abſolutely falſe ; tor the firſt book that T believe he 
ever publiſhed is an cntire treatiſe in favour -of 
paſſive obedience and abſolute power; ſo that his 


reflections on the clergy, for afferting, and then 


changing thoſe principles, come very improperly 
that 


1 
7 


21 


in the church ought to be amende 


 B Late company in his youth, 
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pretended. ſo much to impartiality ; and | 
yet I, who knew him well, am convinced that he 
s as impartial as he eould poſſibly find in his heart; | 
I am ſure more than I ever expected from him 


that ever 


particularly in his accounts of the Papiſt and fana- 
tic plots. This work may be more properly called 
A Hiſtory of Scotland during the author's time, 
with ſome di 


their infignificant brangles and factions. What he 
ſucceeds beſt in, is in giving extracts of arguments 


and debates in council or parliament. Nothing re- 
commends his book but the recency of the facts 
he mentions, maſt of them being ſtill in memory, 
_ eſpecially the Rory of the revolution; which, how. | 
ever, is not ſo well told as might be expected from 
one who affects to have had ſo conſiderable a ſhare 
init. After all, he was a man of generoſity and 


good nature, and very communicative; but, in his 


ten laſt years, was abſolute party-mad, and fancied | 


he ſaw Popery under every buſh. He hath told 
me many paſſages not mentioned in this hiſtory, 


and many that are, but with ſeveral circumſtances 
ſuppreſſed or altered. He never gives a good cha - 
racer without one eſſential point, that the perſon 
was tender to diſſenters, and thought many things 


Setting up for a maxim, Laying down for a maxim, 
 Clapt up, Decency, and ſome other words and _ 
phraſes, he uſes many hundred times. | 


| Cut out for a Gurt, A pardoning planet, Clapt up, . 


Ley. in the lurch, The Mob, Outed, & great beauty, 


em roundly ts work: All theſe phraſes uſed by 


the vulgar, ſhew him to have kept mean or illite- 


greſſions relating to England, rather 
than deſerve the title he gives it. For I believe two | 
thirds of it relate only to that beggarly nation, and 


AN | 
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"HE moſt ancient account we have of Britain : 
is, that the iſland was full of inhabitants, di- 


vided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, as moſt nations 
of the world appear to have been at firſt, The 
bodies of the Britons were painted with a ſfky-co- - 
loured blue, cither as an ornament, or elſe for a 

terror to their enemies. In their religion th 


were Heathene, as all the world was before Chriſt, 
except the Jews. 


Their prieſts were cold Druids : Theſe lived i in 


| hollow trees, and committed not their myſteries to 


writing, but delivered them down by tradition, 


| whereby, they were in time wholly loſt. 
The Britons had wives in common, ſo many to 
2 partieular tribe or ſociety, and the children were | 


in common to that fociery, 
About fifty years before Chriſt, Jes Calir; 


che firſt Roman Emperor, having conquered Gaul 


or France, invaded Britain rather to increaſe his 


Nory than conqueſts; for; having overcome the 


natives in one or tuo been od returned. * 
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The next invaſion of Britain by the Romans 
(hen maſters of moſt of the known word) 
Was in the reign of the Emperor 


Claudius; but it 
was not wholly ſubdued till that of Nero, It was 
governed by Lieutcnants, or deputies, ſent vi 
Rome, as Ircland is now by deputies from England; 
and continued thus under the Romans for about 


400 years; till that empire, being invaded by the | 


Goths and Vandals, the Romans were forced not 


only to recal their own armies, but alſo to draw {| 
from hence the braveſt of the Britons, for me: * 
alliſtance againſt thoſe Barbarians, 1 
The Roman conqueſts in this iſland reached no | 
further northward than to that part of Scotland 
where Stirling and Glaſgow are ſeared : The region 
beyond was held not worth the conquering : It was 
inhabited by a barbarous people, called Caledo- 
nians and Picts; who, being a rough fierce nation, | 
daily infeſted the Britiſh borders. Therefore be 
Emperor Severus built a wall, from Stirling to 
_ Glaſgow, to prevent the invaſions of the Views: It 
is commonly called the Picts Wall. 


_ Theſe Pitts and Caledonians, or Scots, —_ 


ed by the departure of the Romans, do now it 


— infeſt and invade the Britons by ſea and 


land: The Britons chuſe Vortigern for their king, 


who was forced to invite the Saxons, (a fierce nor- 
thern people) to aſſiſt him againſt thoſe Barbarians. 
The Saxons came over, and beat the Picts in ſeve - 


ral battles; but, at laſt, pick quarrels with he 
Britons themſelves; and, after a long war, drive | 
them into the mountains 'of Wales and Corawall, : 


and eſtabliſh themſelves in ſeven kingdoms in Bri- 


tain, (by them now called England). Theſe ſeven 
kingdoms are uſually ſtiled the Saxon Heptarchy. 


About this time lived King Arthur, (if the whole 
ſtory be not a fable) ho was ſo famous b 
the Saxons in ſeveral battles. _ 

The Britons received Chriſtianity | very es * 
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4nd, as it is reported, from ſome of the diſciples 


themſelves : So that when the Romans left Britain, 
the Britons were generally Chriſtians, But the 
Saxons were Heathens, til Pope Gregory the 
Great ſent over hither Auſtin the Monk, (. D. 
600) by whom Ethelbert King of the South-Sax- 


ons, and his ſubjects, were converted to Chriſti- 


anity; and the whole jfl:nd ſoon followed the ex- 
ample. | „ ö | 58 


After many various revolutions in this land». 
mong the kingdoms of the 5 nous, Egbert, de- 
ſcended from the Weſt-Saxon Kings, (. D. 819.) 


became ſole monarch of Eagl ind. 
The language in Britain was Briith, (now called 


Welſh), or Latin; but, with the Saxons, Englith _ | 


came in (although extremely diffetent from what 
it is now). The preſent names of towns, thires, 


Sc. were given by them; and the whole kingdum 5 
was called Eagland from the Angles, who were 2 
branch of the Saxons. NE x 


As ſoon as the Saxons were ſettled, the Danes 


bdegan to trouble and invade them, as they (ihe 
| Saxons) had before done the Britons. 8 


Theie Danes came out of Germany, Denmark; 
and Norway, a rough warlike people, little differ- 


ent from the Saxons, to whom they were nigh 
—_— Ac. 
After many invaſions from the Danes, Edgar 
King of Eagland ſets forth the firſt nuvy. He was 


iatitled King of all Albion, an old name of this 
Hand) and was the firſt abſolute monarch, He 


made peace with the Danes, and allowed them to 


live in his dominions mixt with the Englith, 


la this Prince's time there were five Kings in 


Wales, who all did him homage for their coun- 
| Theſe Danes began firſt to make their invaſions 
here about the year 800, which they after renewed 


at ſevcral times, and under ſeveral leaders, and 


M 2 were 
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vaſt numbers of 


Encouraged by ſucceſs and 
tered in England, fortifying themſelves in the Nor-. 


thern parts, from whence they cruelly infeſted the 
Saxon Kings, In proceſs of time they mixed with 


the Englith- (as was ſaid before) and lived under 
the Saxon government: But Echelred, then King 


_ of England, weary of the Daniſh inſolence, a con- N 


ſpiracy is formed, and che Danes are maſſacred 
(A. D. 978.) in one day all over England. 


Four years after, Sweyn King of Denmark, o 


revenge the death of his ſubjects, invades England; 


And, after battles fought, and much cruelty exer- | 
_  cifed, he ſubdues the whole kingdom, W — 


thelred to fly into Normandy. 


_ » Sweyn dying, his ſon Canutus fucceeds in the 
kingdom ; but Ethelred returning with an army, 


Canutus is forced to withdraw to Denmark for 3 


ſuccour. 


Echelred dies, and his ſon Edmond Ironſide 
facceeds ; but Canutus returning with freſh forces 


___ from Denmark, after ſeveral battles, the kingdom 


is parted between them both. Edmond dying, his 


Tons are ſent beyond fea by Canutus, who! is nor 


ſole King of England. 


Hardicanute, he laſt Daniſh King, rica whh- n 


out iſſue, Edward, fon of Ethelred, is choſen King. 


For his great holineſs, he was ſurnamed the Con- 
Nor. and fainted after his death. He was the firſt | 
ct our Princes that attempted to cure the King's | 

evil, by touching. He firſt introduced what is 
now called the Common Law. In his time began 
the mode and humour among the Eagliſh gentry, 


of uſing the French tongue and faſhions, in com- 


e 


- The 


They uſed to come with 
"burn 'and ravage before | 
them, as the cities of London, Wincheſter, &; |} 
„they often win · 
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| we wich the Ying, who * becn bred up in 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND: r 
The Daniſh government in England laſted but 
twenty - RA years, under three Kings. 
Edward the Confeſſor married the daughter of 
Earl Godwin, an Engliſh nobleman of great power, 
but of Daniſh extraction; but, wanting iſſue, be 


appointed Edgar Atheling, grandſon to his bro- | 
ther, to ſucceed him, and Harold, fon of Earl 


Godwin, to be Governour of the young Prince. 
But, upon Edward's death, Harold negleQied Ed- 
gar Atheling, and uſurped the crown for himſelf. 

Edward, while he was in Normandy, met ſo good 
reception, that is was ſaid he made a promite to 


that Duke, that, in caſe he recovered his kingdom, 
and died without iſſue, he would leave it to him. 
Edward dying, William Duke of Normany ſends 
* to Harold to claim the crown; but Harold now in 
5 poſſeſſion, reſolves to keep it. Upon which Duke 
William, having prepared a mighty fleet and army, 
_ invades England, lands at Haſtings, ſets fire to his 
fleet, to cut off all hope from his men of returning. 


To Harold he fent bis meſſenger, demanding the 


kingdom and his ſubjection: But Harold returned 
hum this anſwer, That, unleſs he departed his land, 
de would make him ſenfible of his juſt dilpleaſure. 


80 Harold advanced his forces into Suſſex, within 


| ſeven miles of his enemy. The Norman Duke, to 


fave the effuſion of blood, ſent theſe offers ro Ha- 
rold; either wholely to refign the kingdom to him. 
or to try the quarrel with him in ſiagle combat. 


To this Harold did not agree. 


Then the battle joined. The Normans bad got- 
ten the worſt, if it had not been for a ſtratagem 


. they invented, which got them the day. In this 
engagement Harold was killed, and William Duke * 


name of William the Conqueror. 1 01 


of Normandy became King of Eagland, under che. 
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CONCERNING 


The REPEAL of the TEST. 


THOSE of either fide who have wrinen upon. 
tis ſubject of the Teſt, in making or anſwer- 
Ing ojections, ſeem to fail by not prefling ſufficient- 


"I 4 chief point upon which the controverſy turns. 


The arguments uſed by thoſe who write for the 
church are very good in their kind, but will have 
little force under the preſent corruptions of man- 
Eind, becauſe the authors treat this ſubject tanguam 


in republica Platonis, et non face Romuli. 


 _ Ir muſt be confeſſed, that, conſidering how few 
employments of any conſequence fall to the ſhare 


of thoſe Engliſh who are born in this kingdom, 
and thoſe few very dearly purchaſed, at the expence 
of conſcience, liberty, and all regard for the public 


good, they are not worth contending for : And if 


nothing but profit were in the caſe, it would hardly 


coſt me one figh when I ſhould ſee thoſe few * | 
thrown among every pecies of Fanatics, to ſcuffle 


for among themſelves. 


ing the Teſt. For, every ſubdiviſion of ſect will, 


with 


And this will infallibly be the caſe, after repeal- 
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with equal juſtice, pretend to have a ſhare ; and, 


as it is uſual with ſharers, will never think they have 


enough while any pretender is left unprovided, I 
ſhall not except the Quakers ; becauſe, when the paſ- 
ſage is once let open for all ſects to partake in public 


emoluments, it is very probable the law fulneſs of 


taking oaths, and wearing carnal weapons, may be 
revealed to the brotherhood ; which thought, I 


confeſs, was firſt put into my head by one of the 
ſhrewdeſt Quakers in this kingdom ., | | 


* Undoubtedly the Quaker binted at, by Dr, Swift was the late 
Mr. Rooke; a man who had a very good taſte for wit, had read a«- 


| bundance of hiſtory, and was perhaps the moſt learned Quaker, ore 
of them, in the world. To the beſt of my recollection, he was the 
| Wihor of a good humorous paſtoral in the Quaker-fty'e, : 
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V. Truth of ſome Maxims in State and Government, 
| examined with reference to Ireland. 8 


THERE are certain Maxis of State, founded 
upon long obſervation and experience, drawn 
from the conſtant practice of the wiſeſt nations, 


ecver controlled by any writer upon politics. Yet 
all theſe Maxims do neceſſarily preſuppoſe a king- 
dom, or commonwealth, to have the ſame natural 
_ rights common to the reſt of mankind who have 
entered into civil ſociety, For, if we could con- 
ceive a nation where each of the inhabitants had 
but one eye, one leg, and one hand, it is plain that, 
before you could inſtitute them into a republic, an 
allowance muſt be made for thoſe material defects, 
wherein they differed from other mortals. Or, 
imagine a legiſlator forming a ſyſtem for the go- 
verment of Bedlam, and, proceeding upon the max- 
im that man is a ſociable animal, ſhould draw them 
out of their cells, and form them into corporations 
or general aſſemblies; the conſequence might pro- 
bably be, that they would fall foul on each other, 
or burn the houſe over their own heads, 
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and from the very principles of government, nor | 


MAKIMS controlled in IRELAND. at 


Of the like nature are innumerable errors, com- 
mitted by crude and ſhort thinkers, who reaſon up- 
on general topics, without the leaſt allowance for 
the moſt important circumſtances, which quite alier 
the nature of the caſe. 
This hath been the fate of thoſe ſmall dealers, 
2 are every day publiſhing their thoughts either 
per or in their aſſemblies for improving the 
— of Ireland, and referring us to the practice 
and Example of England, — n or o- 
0 ther nations. * 
I ſhall therefore examine certain maxims of 
vernment, which generally paſs for uncontro 
the world, and — Lo far they will fir with Z 


5 the : preſent condition of this kingdom. 


1 neſs of things nec 


3K towards us, except of hatred and contempt. 


Firſt, ———— wiſe men, that the dear- 5 


try, is a certain ſign of wealth and great commerce: 


for life, in a fruitful coun- 


For, when ſuch necefſaries are dear, it muſt abſo- 


lutely follow that money is cheap and plentiful. 
But this is manifeſtly falſe in Ireland, for the fol · 
lowing reaſon. Some years ago, the ſpecies of money 
here did probably amount to fix or ſeven hundred 


thouſand pounds: and I have good cauſe to believe, f 


that our remittances then did not much exceed the 
caſh brought in to us. But the- prodigious diſcou- 
ragements we have ſince received in every branch 
of our trade, by the frequent enforcements, and 
rigorous execution of the navigation · act, the ty 
ranny of under cuſtom-houſe officers, the yearly 

addition of abſentees, the payments to regiments | 
abroad, to civil and military officers reſiding in 


England, the unexpected ſudden demands of great 


ums from the treaſury, and ſome other drains of 4 


perhaps as great conſequence, we now ſee ourſelves 
reduced to a ſtate (ſiace we have no friends) of be- 
ing pitied by our enemies, at leaſt, if our enemies 
were of ſuch a kind as to be capable of any regards 


Forty. 8 
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Forty years are now paſſed ſince the Revolution, 
ee contention of the Britiſh empire was, 
moſt unfortunateiy for us, and altogether again 
che uſual courſe of ſuch mighty changes in govern- 
ment, decided in the leaſt important nation, but 
with ſuch ravages and ruin executed on both ſides, 
as to leave the kingdom a deſert, which, in ſome 
ſort, it ſtill continues. Neither did the long rebel» 
Hons in 1641 make half ſuch a deſtruction of hou - 
ſes, plantations, and perſonal wealth, in both king · 


doms, as two years campaigns did in ours, by fight» - 


ing England's battles. 


By flow degrees, and by the gentle treatment we 


received under two auſpicious reigns, we grew able 
to live without running in debt. Our abſentees 


were but few, we had great indulgence in trade, a 


conſiderable ſhare in employments of church and 


ſtate; and, while the ſhort leaſes continued, which 


were let ſome years after the war ended, tenants 


paid their rents with caſe and cheerfulneſs, to he 


great regret of their landlords, who had taken up 
a ſpirit of oppreſſion that is not eaſy removed. And 


although, in theſe ſhort leaſes, the rent was gra- 


dually to increaſ: after ſhort periods; yet, as ſoon 
as the term elapſed, the land was let to the higheſt 


bidder, moſt; commonly without the laſt effectual 


clauſe for building or planting. Yet by many ad- 
vantages, which this iſland then paſſeſſed, and hath 
fance utterly loſt, the rents of lands ſtill grew high - 
er upon every leaſe that expired, till they have ar- 


_ rived at the preſent exorbitanee: When the frog. 


overſwelling himſelf, burſt at laſt. 1 
With the price of land, of necefiity roſe that of 


coru and cattle, and all other commodities that far= |} 


mers deal in: Hence likewiſe, obviouſly, the price of 
all goods and manufactures among ſhopkeepers, the 
wages of ſervants, and hire of labourers. But, 
although our miſeries came on faſt, with neither 
trade nor mone left, yet, neither will the landlord 
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abate in his rent, nor can the tenant abate in the 
price of what that rent muſt be paid with, nor any 
ſhopkeeper, tradeſman, or labourer, live at lower 
expence, for food and cloathing, than he did before. 

1 have been the larger upon this firſt head, be- 


cauſe the ſame obſervations will clear up and 


ſtrengthen 2 good deal of what [ ſhall affim __ 


the reſt. 


The ſecond Maxim of thoſe who otaſos upon 
trade and government, is to aſſert, that low inte- 


_ reſt is a certain ſign of great plenty of money in a 


nation, for which, as in many other articles, they 
produce the examples of Holland and England. 


But, with relation to Ireland, this Maxim is 2 
_ viſe entirely falſe. 


There are two reaſons for — 3 * 8 


in any country. Firſt, that which is uſually alledg- 


ed, the great plenty of ſpecie; and this is obvious. 
The ſecond is the want of trade, which ſeldom falls 
under common obſervation, although it be equally 
true. For, where trade is altogether diſcouraged, 
there are few borrowers. In thoſe countries where 
men can employ a large ſtock, the young merchant, 
whoſe fortune may be four or five hundred pounds, 
will venture to borrow as much more, and can af- 
ford a reaſonable intereſt. Neither is it euſy at this 


day to find many of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs reaches 


© employ even io inconſiderable a fam, except a- 
mong the importers of wine; Who, as as they have 


moſt part of the preſent trade in theſe parts of Ire- 
and in their hands, fo they are the moſt enorbitant, 
ckacling, fradulent dealers that ever trafficked in 


any nation, and are making all poſſible ſpecd o 


ruin both themſelves and the nation. 


From this defect of gentlemens not knowing how 
to diſpoſe of their ready money, ariſeth the high 
purchaſe of lands, which in all other countries is 
reckoned a {ign of wealth. For, the frugal ſquires, 


[ hp * below their incomes, have no other way 


ot 
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chaſe, by which the rates of land muſt naturally 
increaſe; and, if this trade continues long under 


the uncertainty of rents, the landed men of ready 


money will find it more for their advantage to fend 
their caſh to England, and place it in the funds; 
which I myſelf am determined to do, the firſt con- 


fiderable ſum I ſhall be maſter of. _ 
It bath likewiſe been a maxim among politicians, 
that the great increaſe of buildings in the metro- 


lis argues a flouriſhing ſtate. But this, I confeſs, 
hath been controlled, from the example of Lon- 


ZR rr 
ſeſñions, ſuch a number of ſenators, with their fa- 


milies, friends, adherents, and expeCtants, draw 


ſuch prodigious numbers to that city, that the old 
hoſpitable cuſtom of lords and gentlemen living in 
their ancient ſeats, among their tenants, is almoſt 


loſt in England; is laughed out of doors; in fo 


much that, in the middle of ſummer, a legal Houſe 


of Lords and Commons might be brought in a few 


| hours to London, from their country villas within 


twelve miles round. 


The caſe in Ireland is yet ſomewhat worſe : For 


the abſentees of great eſtates, who, if they lived 
at home, would bave many rich retainers in their 
neighbourhoods, having learned to rack their lands, 


and ſhorten their leafes, as much as any refiding 


ſquire; and the few remaining of theſe latter, hav- 
ing ſome vain hope of employments for themſelves 
or their children, and diſcouraged by the beggarli- 


neſs and thievery of their own miſerable farmers 


and cottagers, or ſeduced by the vanity of their 
wives, on pretence of their children's education, 
(Whereof the fruits are ſo apparent) together with 
that moſt wonderful and yet more unaccountable 
zeal for a feat in their aſſembly, though at ſome 
years purchaſe for their whole eſtates. "Theſe, and 
{ome other motives better let paſs, have drawn ſuch 
2 N aà con- 
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rly city, that the dealers 


| # concourſe to this beggarly 
df the ſeveral branches of building have found out 
all the commodious avd inviting places for erecting 


new houſes, while fiftcen hundred of the old ones, 
which is a ſeventh part of the whole city, are ſaid 
to be leſt uninhabired, and falling to nin. Their 
method is the ſame with that which was firſt intro- 
duced by Dr. Barebone at London, who died a 


bankrupt. The maſon, the bricklayer, the car- 


penter, the later, and the glazier, take a lot of 
ground, club to build one or more houſes, unite 


their credit, their ſtock, and their money, and, 


_ when their work is finiſhed, ſell it to the beſt ad- 
vantage they can. But, as it often happens, and 
more every day, that their fund will not anſwer 
half their defign, they are forced to underſell it at 
| the firſt ſtory, and are all reduced to beggary. In 
ſo much that I know a certain fanatic brewer ®, 
who is reported to have ſome hundreds of houſes 
in this town, is ſaid to have purchaſed the greater 
part of them at half value from ruined undertakers, 


bath intelligence of all new houſes where the finiſh- 
ing is at a ſtand, takes advantage of the builder's 
diſtreſs, and, by the advantage of ready money, 


gets fitty per cent. at leaſt for bis bargain. 


It is another undiſputed maxim in government, 


chat people are the riches of a nation; which is ſo 
_ univerſally granted, that it will be hardly pardona- 


ble to bring it in doubt. And I will grant it to be 
ſo far true, even in this iſland, that, if we had the 
African cuſtom, or privilege, of ſelling our uſeleſs 
bodies for ſlaves to toreigners, it would be the moſt 


Bb uleful branch of our trade, by ridding us of a moſt 
_  Wiſupportable- burden, and bringing us money in 


their ſtead. But, in our preſent fituation, at leaft, 
five children in fix who are born ly a dead weight 
upon us for want of employment. And a very 
| »eeſon. . + 8 8 4 
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ſkilful computer aſſured me, that above one half of 
the ſouls in this kingdom ſupported themſelves by 
begging and thievery, whereof two thirds would be 
able to get their-bread-ia any other country upon 
earth. Trade is the only incitement to labour: 
Where that fails, the poorer native muſt either beg, 

ſeal, os ſtarve, or be forced to quit his WI. 

This hath made me often wiſh, for ſome years paſt, 
that, inſtead of diſcouraging our people from ſeek · 
ing foreign 4oil, that the public would rather pay 
for tranſporting all cur unneceſſary mortals, whe- 
ther Papiſts or Proteſtants, to America, as draw- 


backs are ſometimes allowed for exporting commo- 


dities where a nation is overſtocked, I confeſs my- 
ſelf to be touched with a very ſenſible pleaſure, 


when I hear of a mortality in any country pariſh | 
or village, where the wretches are forced to pay for 


a filthy cabbin and two ridges of potatoes treble the 
worth, brought up to ſteal or beg, for want of 
work; to whom death would be the beſt thing to 


de withed for, on account both of themſelves and | 


r 


Among all taxes impoſed by the legiſlature, thoſe 
ypon luxury are univerſally allowed to be the moſt 


equitable and beneficial to the ſubject; and the 


_ commoneſt reaſoner on goverment might fill a vo- 1 
lume with arguments on the ſubject. Yet here 
again, by the ſingular fate of Ireland, this maxim 


is utterly falſe; and the putting it in practice may 
have ſuch a pernicious conſequence, as I certainly 


believe the thoughts of the propoſers were not able 


to reach. 


| The miſeries we ſuffer by our abſentees are of a 
far more extenſive nature than ſeems to be com - 


monly underſtood. I muſt vindicate myſelf to the 


reader ſo far as to declare ſolemnly, that what I 


Mall ſay of thoſe lords and ſquires, does not ariſe 
from the leaſt regard I have for their underſtand 
ings, their virtues, or their perſons, For, * 

| "> pe | have 
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1 have not the honour of the leaſt acquaintance 
with any one among them, (my ambition not ſoar- 


ing ſo high), yet I am too good a witneſs of che 


fituation they have been in for thirty years paſt, the 
veneration paid them by the people, the high eſteem 
they are in among the prime nobility and gentry, 
the particular marks ot favour and diſtinction they 
receie from the court ; The weight and conſe- 
quence of their intereſt, added to their great zeal 


and applicatton for preventing any hardſhips their 
country might ſuffer from England, wiſely conſi - 
dering that their own fortuncs and honours were 
embarked in the ſame bottom. 7 
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| When thrge hundred pounds were bid for taking 


up the DAA PIA. 


1 SAM. Chap. Xvi. ver. 45. 


C6 AND the people ſaid unto Saul, Shall Jona- 
X than die, who hath wrought this great ſal- 
tion in [ſrac]? God forbid: As the Lord liveth,. 
„ there ſhall not one hair of his head fall to the 
60 2 ; for he wrought with God this day. 


the people reſcutd Jonathan that he died 
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unto all men. 


| NAture directs every one of us, and God per- 


mits us, to conſult our own private good be- 
fore the private good of any other perſon whatſo- 


ever. We are, indeed, commanded to love our 


neighbour as ourſelves, but not as well as ourſelves, . 
The love we have for ourſelves is to be the pattern 


of that love we ought to have towards our neigh- 


bour: But, as the copy doth not equal the original, 


ſo my neighbour cannot think it hard, if I prefer 


myſelf, who am the original, before him who is only - 
the copy. Thus, if any matter equally concern the 
life, the reputation, the profit of my neighbour, 


and my own; the law of nature, which is the law 


of God, obligeth me to take care of myſelf firſt, and 


N 3 after 
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afterwards of him. And this I need not be at much 
ns in perſuading you to; for the want of felf- 


1 


mong the faults of mankind; But then, on the o- 


can procure a great good to my neighbour, in that 
caſe his intereſt is to be preferred. For example, if 
I can be ſure of ſaving his life, without great dan- 


reputation without blaſting mine; all this I am 
obliged to do: And, if I fincerely perform it, I 


_—_ 
&3 N 


neighbour as myſelf, 


that great body the commonwealth, under the 
fame government with ourſelves, ; and this is uſual- 
I called love of the public, and is a duty to which 


contained, as well as all our neighbours, in one great 
body. This love of the public, or of the common- 
wealth, or love of our country, was in ancient times 


was the greateſt of all virtues, and was ſuppoſed to 
contain all virtues in it: And many great examples 
of this virtue are leit us on record, ſcarcely to be 


rupted, wicked age as this we live in. In thoſe 


had neither hope or belief of future rewards ; 
whereas, in our days, very few make the leaft 
ſcruple of ſacrificing a whole nation, as well as 
their own ſouls, for a little preſent gain: which 


one 


ve, with regard to things of this world, is not a- 


ther fide, if, by a ſmall hurt and loſs to myſelf, I 


= ger to my own; if I can preſerve him from being 1 
i _ undone, without ruining myſelf, or recovering his 


do then obey the command of God, in loving my 


But beſide this love we owe to every man in his 
particular capacity under the title of our neighbour, 
there is yet a duty of more large extenſive nature 
incumbent on us; which is our love to our neigh» 
bour in his public capacity, as he is a member of 
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we are more ſtrictly obliged than even that of 
loving ourſelves ; b cauſe therein ourſelves are alſo 


properly known by the name of virtue; becauſe it 


believed, or even conceived, in ſuch a baſe, cor- 


times it was common for men to ſacrifice their | 
lives for the good of their country, although they | 


often 
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often hath been known to end in their own 


ruin in this world, as it certainlly muſt in that to 
come. Sag 44 


| Have we not ſeen men, for the ſake of ſome 


petty employment, give up the very natural rights 
£4 liberties of their country, and of — 


in the ruin of which themſelves muſt at laſt 
de involved? Are not thefe corruptions gotten a- 
mong the meaneſt of our people, who, for a piece 


of money, will give their votes at a venture, for 
the diſpoſal of their own lives and fortunes, with- 


4 out conſidering whether it be to thoſe who are moſt 
likely to betray or defend them? 


But, if I were to produce only one inſtrance of a 


hundred wherein we fail in this duty of loving our 
country, it would be an endleſs labour; and there= :- 
fore I ſhall not attempt it. e 2 
But here I would not be miſunderſtood: By the 
love of our country, I do not mean loyalty to our 
king, for that is aduty of another nature ; and a man 
may be very loyal, in the common ſenſe of the 
word, without one grain of public good at his 
| heart, witneſs this very kingdom we live in. I ve» 


rily believe, that, fince the beginning of the world, 


no nation upon earth ever ſhewed (all circum- 


ſtances conſidered) ſuch high conſtant marks of 
loyalty in all their actions and behaviour as we have 


done: And at the ſame time, no people ever ap- 


peared more utterly void of what is called a public 


ſpirit. When I fay the people, I mean the bulk o-. 
maſs of the people, for I have nothing to do with * 


thoſe in power. N 5 
Therefore, I ſhall think my time not ill ſpent, if 
I can perfuade moſt or all of you who hear me, to 


ſhew the love you have for your cauntry, by en- 


deavouring, in your feveral ſtations, to do all the 
public good you are able. For I am certainly per- 


ſuaded, that all our misfortunes ariſe from no o- 
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ther original cauſe than that 93 diſregard a- 


mong us to the public welfare. 

I therefore undertake to ſhew you three things. 
Fir. That there are few people ſo weak or mean, 
who have it not ſometimes in their power to be uſe- 
ful to the public. 


Secondly, That it is often in the power of the | 
meanct among mankind to do miſchief to the 


a. Thins all withel ingucie dane re he” | 


public are very great and aggravated fins in the 
ſight of God. 


ful to the public. 


Solomon tells us of a poor wiſe man who ſaved a 
city by his counſel. It hath often happened, that 
a private ſoldier, by ſome unexpected brave attempt, 


| hath been inſtrumental in obtaining a great victory. 


How many obſcure men have been authors of very 
uſeful inventions, whereof the world now reaps the 


benefit? The very example of honeſty and induſtry 


in a poor tradeiman will ſometimes ſpread through 
a neighbourhood, when others ſee how ſucceſsful 


he is; and thus fo many uſeful members are gain- 
ed, for which the whole body of the public is the 
beiter. Whoever is bleſſed with a true public ſpi- 


ule of that bleſſing, for the ends it was given him, 
by ſome means or other: And therefore, it hath 
been obſerved in moſt ages, that the greateſt ac · 


tions, for the benefit of the commonwealth, have 


been pertormed by the wiſdom or courage, the 
contrivance or induſtry of particular men, and not 

_ of numbers; and that the ſafety of a kingdom hath 

often been owing to thoſe hands from whence it 
was leaſt expected. 

_--» But, Secondly, it is often in | the power of the 


; weanclt 3 mankind to do miſchief to he 


Public : 7 


Firſt, There are few people ſo week or mean, 
who have it not ſometimes in their you ſo be uſe · 


rit, God will certainly put it into his way to make 
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public: And hence ariſe maſt of thoſe miſeries 


with which the ſtates and kingdoms of the earth 


are infeſted. How many great princes have been 


murdered by the meaneſt ruffians? The weakeſt 


hand can open a flood-gate to drown a country, 


which a thouſand of the ſtrongeſt cannot ſtop. 
| Thoſe who have thrown off all regard for public 
good, will often have it in their way to do public 
evil, and will not fail to exerciſe that power when- 


ever they can. The greateſt blow given of late to 
this kingdom, was by the diſhoneſty of a few ma- 


nufacturers; who, by impoſing bad ware at fo- 


reign markets, in almoſt the only traffic permitted 


do us, did half ruin that trade; by which this poor 
| unhappy kingdom now ſuffers in the midſt of fabt- 

Ferings. I ſpeak not here of perſons in high ſta- 
| A4ions, who ought to be free from from all reflec- 
tion, and are ſuppoſed always to intend the wel- 


fare of the community: But we now find by ex- 
perience, that the meaneſt inſtrument may, by the 


concurrence of accidents, have it in his 10 
bring a whole kingdom to the very brink of de- 


ſtruction, and is at this preſent endeavouring 10 K. 
niſh his work ; and hath agents among ourſelves, 
who are contented to ſee their own country un- 


| done, to be ſmall ſharers in that iniquitous gain, 


which at laſt muſt end in their own ruin as well as 


ours. I confeſs, it was chiefly the conſideration of 


that great danger we are in, which engaged me to- 


diſcourſe to you on this ſubje&t ; to exhort you to 


a love of your country, and a public ſpirit, when 
all you have is at ſtake; to prefer the intereſt of 


one deſtructive impoſtor, and a few of his adherents 
Perhaps it may be thought by ſome, that this 
way of diſcourſing is not ſo proper for the pulpit. 
But ſurely, when an open attempt is made, and far 
carried on, to make a great kingdom one large 


Door houſe, to deprive us of all. means — | 
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ciſe hofpitality or charity, to turn our cities au 


churches into ruins, to make the country a defert 
for wild beaſts and robbers; to deſtroy all arts and 
ſciences, all trades and manufactures, and the v 
tillage of the ground, only to enrich one obſcure 


defigning projector, and his followers; it is time 


For the paſtor to cry out that the wolf is getting in- 
to his flock, to warn them to ſtand together, and 
all to conſult. the common ſafety, And God be 


13 for his infinite goodneſs in raifing ſuch a 


ſpirit of union among us, at leaſt in this point, in 
the midſt of all our former diviſions; which 


union, if it continue, will in all probability, defeat | 


the pernicious defign of this peſtilent enemy to the 
1 e e e . . = 


But, from hence, it clearly follows how necef- 


fury the love of our country, or a public ſpirit, is 


many opportunites of doing public miſchief. Eve- 
ry man is upon his own guard for bis private ad- 


vantage; but, where the public is concerned, he is 


apt to be negligent, confidering himſelf only as one 
among two or three millions, among whom the loſs 
is equally ſhared, and thus, he thinks, he can be 
no great ſufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the far- 
mer, and the ſhopkeeper, complain of the hard- 


neſs and deadneſs of the times, and wonder | 
whence it comes; while it is, in a great meaſure, 


owing to their own folly, for want of that love of 
their country, and public ſpirit and firm union a- 


mong themſelves, which are ſo neceſſary to the 


proſperity of every nation. 


Another method by which the meaneft wicked | 
man may have it in his power to injure the public, | 
is falſe accuſation, whereof this kingdom hath af- |} 


forded too many examples: Neither is it long 
| fince no man, whoſe opinions were thought to 
differ from thofe in faſhion, could ſafely converſe 
beyond his neareſt friends, for fear of being ſworn 
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to their preſent private advantage, If a paſſenger, 
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againſt, as a traitor, by thoſe who made a traffic of 


perjury and ſubornation ; by which the very peace 


of the nation was diſturbed, and men fled from 


each other as they would from a lion or a bear got 
' looſe. And, it is very remarkable, that the perni- 
_ cious project now in hand to reduce us to beggary, 
was forwarded by one of theſe falſe accuſers, who 
| had been convicted of endeavouring, by perjury 


and ſubornation, to take away the lives of ſeveral 


innocent perſons here among us; and, indeed, 
there could not be a more proper inſtrument for 
ſuch a work. * 


Anocher method, by which the meaneſt people 
may do injury to the public, is the ſpreading of 


lies and falie rumours, thus raiſing a diſtruſt among 


the people of a nation, cauſing them to miſtake 


their true intereſt, and their enemies for their 
friends: And this hath been likewiſe too ſucceſsful 
| a practice among us, where we have known the 

whole kingdom miſled by the groſſeſt lies, raiſed. 
upon occakon to ſerve ſome particular turn. As 
it hath alſo happened in the caſe I lately meation- 
ed, where one obſcure man, by repreſeatiag our 


wants where they were leaſt; and concealing them 
where they were greateſt, had almoſt ſucceeded in- 
a project of utterly ruining this whole kingdom; 
and may ſtil} ſuecced, if God doth not continue 
that public ſpirit, which he hath almoſt miracul- 
oully kindled in us upon this occaſion, _ 

Thus we ſce the public is many times, as it were, 
at the mercy of the meaneſt inſtrument, who can 


de wicked cnough to watch opportunities of doing 
u milchicf, upon the principles of avarice or ma- 


lixe; which, I am afraid, are deeply rooted in too 


many breaits, and againſt which there can be no 


defence, but a firm reſolution in all honeſt men, 
to be cloſely united and active in ſhewing their love 
to their country, by preferring the public iatercſt 


in 
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in a * yeat ſtorm at ſea, ſhould hide his good s that 
thay might not'be thrown over-board to lighten the 


hip, what would be the conſequence ? The ſhip 
eſt avay, and he lofes his Rite and goods toge- 
ther. 


We have hea of men, who, through greedi- 
neſv'of gain, have brought infected goods into a 
nation, which bred a plague, whereof the owners 
and their families periſhed firſt, Let thoſe among 
us conſider this and tremble, whoſe houſes are pri- 
vately ſtored with thoſe materials of beggary and 
deſolation, lately brought over to be ſcattered like 
peſtilence among their countrymen, which ma 
probably firſt ſeize upon themſelves and their fa- 

milies, until their houfes ſhall be made a dunghill, 
I, ſhall mention one —— more, by which the 
2 meaneſt inſtruments often ſuceced in doing public 

_ miſchief; and this is by deceiving us with plauſible 
arguments, to make us behicve that the moſt ruin- 
ous project they can offer is intended for our good, 


"56 


. g. e 28 


o ge 28 


as it happened in the caſe ſo often mentioned. For | 


the poor ignorant people, allured by the appearing 


convenience in their ſmall dealings, did not diſco- l 


ver the ferpent in the braſs, but were ready, like 
the Iſraelites, to offer incenſe to it; neither could 
the wiſdom of the nation convince them, un- 
til ſome, of good intentions made the cheat ſo plain 
to their fight, that thoſe who run may read. And 
thus the deſign was to treat us, in every point, as 
the Philiſtines treated Samſon ; (I mean when he 
was betrayed by Dalilah) firſt to put out our eyes, ES | 
and then bind us with fetters of braſs. 
I proceed to the laſt thing I propoſed, which was 
to = you, thar all wilful injuries done to the 
public are very great and aggravated fins in the 
fight of God. , ones 
Firſt, It is apparent from Scripture, and moſt 
"OW to — chat the ſafety and welfare of 
nations 


„een ere 


-B of this poor country, be able to account with us 
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nations are under the moſt peculiar care of God's © 
providence, : 1 30/18 1 
Thus he promiſed Abraham to fave Sodom, if 


only ten righteous men could be found in it. Thus 


the reaſon: which God gave to Jonas for not de- 


ſtroying Nineveh was, becauſe there were fix-ſcore 


thouſand men in that city. 
All government is from God, who is the God of 
order, and therefore whoever attempts to breed 


confuſion or diſturbance among a people, doth his 
urtmoſt to take the government of the world out of 


God's hands, and to put it into the hands of the 
devil, who is the author of confuſion, By which 


it is plain, that no crime, how heinous ſocver, 


committed againſt particular perſons, can equal the 


_ guilt of him who does injury to the public - _ 
_ Secondly, All offenders againſt their country lie 


under this grievous difficulty, that it is next to im- 


_ poſſible to obtain a pardon, or make reſtitution. 
The bulk of mankind are very quick at veſenting 
injuries, and very flow in forgiving them: 2 


how ſhall one man be able to obtain the pardon of 


millions? How ſhall thoſe, who, by a moſt de- 
ſtructive fraud, got the whole wealth of our neigh- 
douring kingdom into their hands, be ever able to 


make a recompence ? How will the authors and 
promoters of that villainous project, for the ruin 


* 


for the injuries they have already done, although 


they ſhould no farther ſucceed ? The deplorable 
caſe of ſuch wretches, muſt entirely be left to the 
unfathomable mercies of God: For thoſe who 


know the leaſt in rcligion are not ignorant that, 
without our utmoſt endeavours to make reſtitu- 


tion to the perſon injured, and to obtain his par- 


don; added to a fincere repentance, there is no 


hope of ſalvation given in the i „55 ; 
s Vor. XII. os 0 * En Laftly, 2 
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+ Laff, All offences againſt our own country | 


have this aggravation, that they are ungrate- 
ful and unnatural. It is to our country we 
owe thoſe laws which protect us in our lives, our 
liberties, our properties, and our religion. Our 
country produced us into the world, and continues 
to nouriſh us, ſo that it is uſually called our mo- 
ther; and there have been examples of great ma- 


giſtrates, who have put their own children to N 
death for endeavouring to betray their country, 
as if they had attempted che lite of their natural 


parent. 
Thus I have briefly ſhewn you how terrible a Gn 


it is to be an enemy to our country, in order to 
iacite you to the contrary virtue, which at this 
1 juncture is ſo highly neceſſary, when every mans 
i" _ endeavour will be of uſe. We have hitherto been 


- juſt able to ſupport ourſelves under many hard- 


ſhips ; but now the axe is laid to the root of the | 
tree, and nothing but a firm union among us can 
event our utter undoing. This we are obliged to, 


E 


duty to our gracious King, as well as to our- 


felves, Let us therefore preſerve that public ſpirit, 


which God hath raiſed in us for our own temporal 


Which it cannot do but by our own folly ; if we 
fell” ourſelves for nought; the merchant, the 


with their miſerable farailies, there to ſtarve or 
live upon rapine, or at leaſt exchange their coun- 


try for one more —— than chat where they 


were born. 


Thus mach I thought: it my duty to ſay to you, 


| who are under my care, to warn you againſt thoſe 
temporal evils, which may draw the worſt of ſpi- 
ritual evils after them; ſuch as heart- -burnings, 


kedneſs which a deſperate. condiuon of life "Ip 
"Ce men to. 


intereſt.” For, if this wicked project ſhould ſucceed, 


_ Hop-keeper, the artificer, muſt fly to the deſert | 


urings, diſcontents, and all manner of wWic= - | 
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I am ſenſible that what I have now ſaid will not 


go very far, being confined to this aſſembly ; bur I 


pe it may ſtir up others of my brethren to exhort- 


their ſeveral congregations, after a more effectual 
manner, to ſhew their love for their V on 
ure, 


this important occaſion. And this, I am 
cannot be called meddling in affairs of ſtate, | 
1 pray God protect his moſt gratious Majeſ- 


ty, and this kingdom, long under his government, 
and defend us from all ruinous projectors, deceivers, 


ſuborners, perjurers, falſe accuſers, and oppreſſors; 
from the virulence of party and faction: and unite 


us in loyalty to our King, love to our country, and 
charity to each other, And this we beg for Jeſus } 
Chriſt his ſake: To whom, c. 
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ſhould appear conſtantly. in. IRISH Manu» 


_ faQtures, 
Written in the Year 1729. 


Tams was a treatiſe written about nine years 
ago, to perſuade the people of Ireland to wear 


their own manufactures *; Fhis treatiſe was allow - 


ed to have not one ſyllable f in it of party or diſſaf- 
fection, but was wholly founded upon the growing 
poverty of the nation, occaſioned by the utter want 


of trade in every branch, except that ruinous im- 


portation of all foreign extravagancies from other 


countries, This treatiſe was preſented, by the 


 Grand-jury of the city and county of Dublin, as a 
icandaloas, feditious, and factious pamphlet. I 
forget who was the foreman of the city grand-jury, 
but the foreman for the county was one Dr. deal, 


regiſter to the Archbiſhop of Dublin, wherein he 


differed much from the ſentiments of his Lord. 


The printer was tried before the late Mr. Whitch- 


et, that famous Lord Chicf-Juitice; who, oa the 


„ Sce Vel, III. 3 


Gans 


. of ns: 
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printed. which was called A ſbart View of the State 
of Ireland *, relating the ſeveral cauſes whereby- 


Ireland. Whichet was dead, annd conſequently the 
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a laying his hand on bis heart, - declared 
upon his ſalvation that the author was a Jacobite, 
and had a defign to beget a quarrel between the two-- 
nations. In the midſt of this profecution, about 
1500 weavers were forced to beg their bread, and 
had a general contribution made for their relief, 4 
which juſt ſerved to make them drunk for a 9s" I Y 
and then they were forced to turn rogues, or 

ſtroling beggars, or to leave the ki 3 

The Duke of Grafton, who was then Li» 


nant, being perfectly aſhamed of ſo infamous and 
| unpopular a proceeding, obtained from Eagland a 


nul for the printer. Yet the. Grand- jury 
had ſolemn thanks given them from TIF 


gotten) to — how dangerous it hath 4 — tf 8 
the the beſt meaning to write one ſyllable in the- 


defence of his country, or- diſcover the miſerable 
condition it is in. 


And, to prove this truth, i-wil ee | 


fiance more; ; wholly omitting the famous caſe of 
| the Drapier, and the proclamation againſt him as 
well as the perverſeneſs of another jury againſt the 


ſame Mr. Whitchet, who was violently bent r 


* ſecond part in another ſcene. 


About two years ago there was a anal 


any country may grow rich, and applying them to 


Printer was not troubled. Miſt, the famous jour - 
nalift, happened to reprint this paper in London, 
for which his- preſs-folks were proſecuted for al- - 
moſt a twelvemonth; Area for Mn. I 3 

not r 2 15 


. Vol, 11. 
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This is our * 9 . . Lond * 
ohen without money in my pocket, I dare not e 


it in ſome 6 for fear of _ thoughs 
diſaffcCted. * 


But finee I am determined to take care, that the 
author of this paper ſhall not be diſcovered, (fol- 
lowing herein the moſt prudent practice of —_—  - 
Drapier) I will venture to affirm, that the three | 
ſeaſons wherein one corn hath miſcarricd, did no | 
more contribute to our preſent mi ery, than one 


nful of water thrown upon a rat alr 


moſt ruinous to * how hal that Kingdom 


and? 


If this queſtion were formed into the firſt pro- 


poſition of an hypothetical fyliogiſm, | defy the 
man born in Ireland, who is now in the faireſt 

way of getting a collectorſhip, or a cornet's poſi, 
| - no give a good reaſon for denying it. 


Let me put another caſe. Suppoſe a gentleman” $ 


| eſtate of 200 |. a year ſhould fink to one hundred, 
vy ſome — whether by an earthquake or 
| inundation 


— would contribute to his death ; and that 
the preſent plentiful harveſt, although it ſhould be 
followed by a dozen enſuing, would no more re- 
ſtore us; than it would the rat aforeſaid to put him 

near the fire, which might indeed warm his fyr- 
coat, but never bring him back to life, . 
The ſhort of the matter is this: The diſtreſſes of 4 
the kingdom are operatiog more and more every | 
day, by very large degrees, and fo have been doing * 

for above a dozen years paſt. 
Ik you demand from whence 4 diftrefles have | 
ar ſen, I defire to aſk the following queſtionn 
Ik two thirds of any kingdom's revenue be ex- 

ported to another country, without one farthing 
_ of value in return, and if the ſaid kingdom be for - 
didden the moſt profitable branches of trade where» | 
in to employ the other third, and only allowed to 
trafic in importing thoſe commodities which are 
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are ſunk fo low, that they are very little more than 
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my other courſe left, tan to caſhier four in fix 
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inundation is matters not, and ſuppoſe the ſaid 
gentleman utterly hopeleſs and unqualified ever to 
retrieve the loſs; how is he otherwile to | 
in his future ceconomy, than by reducing it in eve» 
ry article to one half leſs, unleſs he will be content 
to fly his country, or rot in jail ? This is a repre» 
ſentation of Ireland's condition, only with one 
fault, that it is a little too favourable. Neither am 


I able to propoſe a full remedy for this, that ſhall 
ever be granted, but only a {mall prolongation of 


life, until God ſhall miraculouſly diſpoſe the hearts 


| of our neighbours, our kinſmen, our fellow Pro- 


teſtants, fellow ſubjects and fellow rational creas 


tures, to permit us to ſtarve, without running fur* 7 

ther in debt. I am informed that our national 
debt (and God knows how we wretches came by 
_ that faſhionable thing a national debt) is about 
259,000 I.; which is, at leaſt, one third of the 


whole kingdom's rents, after our abſentees and o- 


ther foreign drains are paid, and about 50,000 1, 
more than all the caſh. _ 3 


It ſcems there are ſeveral ſchemes for raiſing a 


fund to pay the intereſt of this formidable ſum, 


(not the principal, for this is allowed impoſſible.) 


The neceflity of raiſing ſuch a fund is ſtrongly and 


regulagty pleaded from the late deficiencies in the 


duiies and cuſtoms, And is i the fault of Ireland 
that theſe funds are deficient? If they depend on 
trade can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, while we have 
neither liberty to trade, nor money to trade wih; 


neither hands to work, nor buſineſs to empl 
them, if we had? Our diſeaſes are viſible e. 


nough, both in their cauſes and effects; and 


applied. | | 2 


If my ſteward comes and tells me, that my rents 


y 


ſufficient to pay my ſervants their wages, have I 3 


or 


my raſcally footmen, and a number of other var- 
lets in my family, of whoſe infolence the whole 
neighbourhood complains. And I ſhould think it 


tain @ houſehold of fifty. ſervants, and fix their 
wages, before I had offered my 
do the legillators.. 


To return from digrefling : I am told one ſcheme | 


for raiſing a fund to pay the intereſt of our na - 
tional debt, is by a further duty of forty ſhillin 
a-ton upon wine. Some gentlemen would 


Holland, France, or any other country, whoſe 
Inhabitants are allowed the common rights and li- 
berties of human kind. I could undertake toname 
fix or ſeven of the moſt uncontrouled maxims in 


Gon 


mine to be poſitively againſt it. 


_ Firſt, Becauſe there is no nation yet known, in ei- 
ther hemiſphere, where the people of all conditions 


* 


are more in want of ſome cordial to keep up their 


2 * 


2 4 


ni 


extremely ſevere in any law, to force me to main- 


reni · roll upon oath 


8 
this matter much further, by raiſing it to twelve 
pounds; which, in a manner, would amount to a 
= prohibition. Thus weakly arguing from the prac* | 
=— tice of England. SS. +: . 
I have often taken notice, both in print and in 
diſcourſe, that their is no topic fo fallacious, eiten, 
in talk or in writing, as to argue how we ought to 


act in Ireland, from the example of England, 


ernment, which are utterly falſe in this king: | 


As to the additional duty on wine, I think avy | 
17 may deliver his opinion upon it, until it ſnall 
ave paſſed into a law; and, till then, I declare 


rits, than in this of ours I am not in jeſt; and, if 
the fact will not be allowed me, I ſhall not argue it. 
Secondly, It is too well and generall known, that 
this tax of forty ſhillings additional on every tun of 
wine (Which will be double at leaſt to the home- 
TY Oy Oy We OR. 
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Furth, 1 am likewiſe aſſured by 
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of parliament, until perhaps it comes to twelve 


| nds. | * — | | T6 
Pn hirdh, Becauſe, as the merchants informed me, 
and as I have known many the like inſtances in 


England, this additional tax will more probably 
leſlen this branch of the revenue, than increaſe it. 


And therefore, Sir John Stanley, a commiſſionee 
of the cuſtoms, in England, uled to ſay, That the 
Houſe of Commons were generally miſtaken in 
matters of trade, by an erroneous opinion that two 


and two make four. Thus, if you ſhould lay an 
additional duty of one penny a pound on raiſins ot 
fugar, the revenue, inftead of rifing, would cer- 
tainly ſink: And the conſequence would only be, 

to leſſen the number of plumb · puddings, and ruin 


the confectioner. 1 8 


merchants, | 
that, upon this additional. forty . ſhillings, the 


French will at leaſt equally raiſe their duties upon 


all commodities we export thither,,  _— 
_ Fifthly, If an original extract of the exports and 


| imports be true, we have been gainers upon the. | 
| balance by our trade with France for ſeveral years. 


paſt; and, although our gain amounts to no great 
ſum, we ought to be ſatisfied, ſince we are no lo- 


ſers, with the only conſolation we are capable of 


receiving, 


na betind. Wits 


raiſe the duty on wine to a conſiderable height, we 


loſe the only hold we have of keeping among us 
the few gentlemen of any tolerable eſtates, I am 
confident, there is hardly a gentleman of eight hun- 


dred pounds a year and upwards, in this kingdom, 


who would balance half an hour to conſider whe=. 
ther he ſhould live here or in England, if a family 
could be as cheaply maintained in the one as the 


other. As to eatables, they are as cheap in 
wany fine counties of England, as in ſome very 
Wdifferent ones here; or, if there be any differ- 
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ene, that vein of thrift, and prudence in cecono- = 
my, which paſſes there without reproach, (and | 


chiefly in London itſelf) would amply make up the 


difference. But the article of French wine is hard- | 


tolerable, in any degree of plenty, to a middling 
rtune: And this is it, eds, ty 


bitual, wholly turns the ſcale with thoſe few landed 


men diſengaged from employments, who content ] 


_ themiſelves to live hoſpitably with plenty of good 
wine in their own country, rather than in penury 


and obſcurity in another, with bad, or with none 


at all, : 


Baring therefore, as far as in me lies, aboliſhed 


this additional duty upon wine; for I am not un- 
der the leaſt concern about paying the intereſt of 
the national debt, but leave it, as in loyalty bound, 
_ wholely'to'the wiſdom of the honourable Houſe of 
Commons: I come now to confider by what me- 


 thods we may be able to put off, and delay our ut- 
ter undoing as long as it is poſſible. Fe 


| © Þ never have diſcourſed any reaſonable man up- 


on this ſubject, who did not allow that there was ; 


no remedy left us, but to leſſen the importation of 
all unneceſſary commodities, as much as it was 


offible ; and likewiſe, either to perſuade our ab- 
ntees to ſpend their money at home, which is im- 


poſfible, or tax them at five ſhillings in the pound 


three laſt methods are treated by Mr. Prior, in 


dis moſt uſeful creatiſe, added io bis lift of ab- 


 ſratees. 


Ie i to gratify the vanity and pride, and luxury | 


of the women, and of the young fops who admire 
them, that we owe this inſupportable grievance of 


| bringing in the inſtruments of our ruin. There 
is annually brought over to this kingdom, near 


rowing ha- 


_ during their abſence, with ſuch allowances, upon 
neceſſary occaſions, as it ſhall be thought conve- 
nient; or, by permitting us a free trade, which | 

denied to no other nation upon earth. The 


Fs per pound, comes to near twelve thouſand pounds Y 
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5 ' -pinety thouſand pounds. worth of filk, whereof the 
. — part is manufactured; Thirty thouſand 


pounds more is expended in muſlin, holland. 
cambric, and callicoe, What the price of lace + 


mounts to, is not <aly to be collected from the 


cuſtombouſe book, being a kind of goods that 
takes up little room, and is eaſily run; but, confi» 
dering the prodigious price of a woman's head- 


dreſs, at ten, twelve, twenty pounds a-yard, muſt 


be very great. The tea, rated at ſeven ſhillings 


t, conſidering it is the common luxury of every 


chambermaid, ſempſtreſs, and tradeſman's wife, 
both in town and country, however they come by 


it, muſt needs coſt the kingdom double that fum. 


Coffee is ſomewhat above 7,000 l. I have ſeen no 


account of chocolate, and ſome other Indian or 


American goods The drapery imported is about 
24,0 l. The whole amounts (with one or two 
other particulars) to 150,000 1, The laviſhing of 


all which money is juſt as prudent and necefſary, 


as to ſee a man in an embroidered coat begging 
out of Newgate in an old thoe. 1 


L allow that the thrown and raw ſilk is leſs perni- 
cious; becauſe we have ſome ſhare in the manufac- 


ture; but we are not now in circumſtances to trifle. 
It coſts us above 40,000 l. a-year: And if the la- 


dies, till better times, will not be content to go in 
their own country ſhifts, I wiſh they may go in 


rags, Let them vie with each other in the fineneſs 


of their native linen: Their beauty and gentleneſs 

will as well appear, as if they were covered over 

with diamonds and brocade. 
I believe no man is ſo weak, as to hope or ex- 


12D wg that ſuch a reformation can be brought about 
Y 


a law. But a thorough, hearty, unanimous 
vote, in both houſes of parliament, might perhaps 
atiſwer as well: Every ſenator, noble, or plebeian, 
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of his family, would, in their drefs or furniture 
of their outs, make uſe of any thing except whit 
was of the growth and manufacture of this king- 
dom; and that they would uſe the utmoſt of their 
power, influence and credit, to prevail on their 


tenants, * and friends, to art _ 


| __ 
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HE 


WHEN his Lordſhip had ſaid a few Ove. aud 3 


for the 
which, as he was informed, they had long intend- 


ed him: That it was true this honour was mingled 
Vith a little mortification, by the delay which at- 


"THE 


s UBSTANGE 


OF 


What was ſaid by the Dean of Sr. PA- 


TRICK's to the Lord Mayor and ſome of 
the Aldermen, when his Lordſhip came to 
2 the ſaid Dean with his * 
in a Gold-Box. — 


preſented the inſtrument, the Dean gently 


put i it ray ard deſired firſt to be heard. He faid, 


He was much obliged to his Lordſhip and the city 
— they were going to do him, and 


tended it; but which, however, he did not impute 
to his Lordſhip or the city: And that the mortifi- 
catica was the leſs, becauſe he would willin fy 


hope the delay was founded on a miſtake; 
Which opinion he would tell his reaſon. He aid, 
it was well known, that ſome time ago, a perſon | 
with a title was pleaſed, in two great aſſemblies, to 
_ rattle bitterly Tome body without a name, under 
the injurious appellations of a Tory, a Jacobite, an 
enemy to King George, and a libeller of the go- 


vernment ; which character, the Dean ſaid that 
many people thought, was applied to him: But he 
was unwilling to be of that opinion, becauſe the 


e perſon who had delivered thoſe abuſive words had, 


for ſeveral yeers, careſſed and courted, and ſolli- 
bs Yor. . . EF. _ 
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cited his friendſhip more than any man in either 
ingdom had ever done; by inviting him to his 
bouſe in town and country, by coming to the 
Deanry often, and calling or ſending almoſt every 
day when the Dean was ok, with many other par- 
ticulars of the ſame nature, which continued even 
to a day or two of the time» when the ſaid perſon 
made thoſe invectives in the council and Houſe of 
Lords. Therefore, that the Dean would by no means 
think thoſe ſcurrilous words could be intended 
_ againſt him; becauſe ſuch a proceeding would o- 
verthrow all the principles of honour, juſtice, reli- 
gion, truth, and even common humanity. "There. } 
Fore the Dean will endeavour to believe, that the 
ſaid perfon had ſome other object in his thoughts, 
and it was only the uncharitable cuſtom of the 
world that applied this character to him. However, 
that he would inſiſt on this argument no longer; | 
but one thing he would affirm and declare, without 
_ aſſigning any name, or making any exception, 
That, whoever either did or does, or ſhall hereaf- 
ter at any time, charge him with the character of 
a Jacobite, an enemy to King George, or a libeller 
of the government, the, ſaid accuſation was, is, 
and will be: falſe, malicious, ſlanderous, and alto- 
gether groundleſs. And, he would take the free- 
dom to tell his Lordſhip and the reſt that ſtood by, 
that he had done more ſervice to the Hanover- 
title, and more diſſervice to the Pretender's cauſe, 
than forty thouſand of thoſe. noiſy, railing, mali- 
cious, emply.zcalots, to whom nature hath denied 
any talent that could be of uſe to God or their |} 
country, and left them only the gift of reviling, | 
and ipitting their venom, againſt all who differ 
from them in their deſtructive principles both in 
church and ſtate. That he confeſſed it was ſome- 
times his misfortune to diflike ſome things in pub- 
lic proceedings in both kingdoms, wherein he had 
often the honour to agree with wiſe and good * ; 
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but this did by ne means affect either bis loyalty to 
his Prince, or love to his country. But, on the 


contrary, he proteſted, that ſuch diſſikes never a- 
roſe in him from any other principles, than the 
duty he owed to the ing, and his affeftion to the 
kingdom. That he had been acquainted wick 
courts and miniſters long enough, and knew too 
well, that the beſt miniſters mig ht mĩiſtake in points 
of great importance; and that he had the honour 
to know many more able, and at teaſt, full as ho- 
neſt as any can be at preſent. The Dran further 
ſaid," That, fince he had been ſo falſely repreſented, 
he thought it became him to give ſome account ot 


joltify his Lordſhip and ihe ciry for tha honoat 


they were going to do him. He related briefly,” 


| how, mereiy by his own perſonal credit, witbent 


other aſſiſtance, and in two journeys at his own 
expence, he had procured a grant of the firſt · fruits 


to the clergy, in the late Queen's ume; for which 


he thought he deſerved ſome gentle treatment from 
his brethren; That, during alt the adminiſtration of 
the ſaid miniſtry, he had been a conſtant advocate 
for thoſe who are called the Whigs; had kept ma- 
ny of them in their employmenrs, both in England 
and here, and ſome who were afterwards the firſt: 
to lift up their heels againſt him. He reflected a 
little upon the ſevere treatment he had met with 
upon his return to Ireland after her Majeſty's death, 
and for ſome years after. That, being forced to. 

live retired, he could think of no better way to do 
public ſervice, than by employing all the little mo- 


1 he could ſave, and lending it, without intereſt, 


in ſmall ſums, to poor induſtrious tradeſmen, 
without examining their party or their faitb. And 
God had ſo far pleaſed to bleſs his endeavours, 
that his managers tell him he hath recovered a- 
bore two hundred families in this city from ruin, 


1 and placed moſt of them in a comfortable Way of | 
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life. The Dean related how much he had ſuffered 


in his purſe, and with what hazard to his liberty, 


by x moſt iniquitous judge ; who, to gratify his. 
ambition and rage of party, had condemned an in- 
nocent book, written with no worſe a defign, than 
to perſuade: the people of this kingdom to wear 


their on manufactures. How the ſaid judge had 
endeavoured to get a jury to his mind, but they 
proved ſo honeſt, that he was forced to keep them 
eleven hours, and ſend them back nine times, un- 


ul, at laſt, they were compelled to leave the ow 


ter to the mercy of the court. And the 


| was forced to procure a noli proſequi from a Noble 
Perſon, then ſecretary of ſtate, who had been his 


old friend. The Dean then freely confeſſed himſelf 


to de author of thoſe books called the Drapier's 
Letters, ſpoke gently of the proclamation offering 
300 l. to diſcover the writer. He ſaid, That al- 
though a certain perſon was pleaſed to mention 
_ theſe books in a flight manner at a public aſſembly, | 
yet he (the Dean) had learned to believe, that there 
were ten thouſand to one in the kingdom who dif- 
fered from that perſon; and the people of England, 
who had ever heard of the matter, as well as in 
France, were all of the ſame opinion. The Dean 
mentioned ſevcral other particulars, ſome of which, 
thoſe from whom I had the account, could not re- 
collect, and others, although of great conſequence, 
perhaps his enemies would not allow him. The 
an concluded with acknowledging to have ex- 
preſſed | bis withes, that an inſcription might have 
been graven on the box, ſhewing ſome reaſon why | 
the city thought fit to do him that honour, which" | 
was much out of the common forms to a perſon in 
à private ſtation; thoſe diſtinctions being uſually. 
made only to chief governors, or perſons in ver) 


1 "5-M Sex the note: Vol, III. p. 80. + Harding, 
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1 AM i in all opinions to believe according t to my - 
on impartial reaſon; which I am bound to 
inform and improve, as far as my capacity and __ 
portunities will permit. | 


It may be prudent in me to act ſometimes by. o- 


5 ther mens reaſon, but I can think only by my own. 


If another man's reaſon fully convinceth me, it 


FR becomes my own reaſon. 


To ſay a man is bound to believe, is  neicher 
truth nor ſenſe, 
You may force men, by intereſt or —— 


to ſay or ſwear they believe, and to act as if they 
believed: You can go no further. 

_ Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, 1 

ought to be content with the poſſeſſion of his own. 


opinion in private, without perplexing his acigh- 


Z our, or diſturbing the public. "Wo. 
|  -- Violent zeal for truth hath a hundred to one 
odds, to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride, 


| There is a degree of corruption, wherein ſome 
nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an 
amendment; tall which time, particules men ſhould 
be quiet. 
To remove opinions fundamental in religion Wa 


15 impoſlible, and the attempt wicked, whether thoſe 


P 3 opinions 
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opinions be true or falſe ; unleſs your — hs 


ſign be to aboliſh that religion altogether. So, for 
inſtance, in the famous doctrine of Chriſt 's divini- 
ty, which hatl; been univerſally received by all bo- 


dies of Chriſtians, ſinee the condemnation of A. 


rianiſm under Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors: 


Wherefore, the proceedings of the Socinians are 


both vain and unwarrantable ; becauſe they will be 


never able to advance their own opinion, or meet 
any other ſucceſs than breeding doubts and diſtur- 
bances in the world. * ratione ſua Alſturbant 


menia mundi. 


Ihe want of belief is A defect that ought to de 


5 concealed when it cannot be overcome. 


The Chriſtian religion, in the moſt early times, 


was propoſed to the Jews and Heathens without 
e article of Chriſt's divinity ; which, I remember, 
Eraſmus accounts for, by its being too ſtrong a 
meat for babes. Perhaps, if it were now ſofrened 


by the Chineſe miſfionaries, the converſion of thoſe 
;nfidels would be leſs difficult: And we find by the 
Alcoran, it is the great ſtumbling-block of the 


| Mabometanz. But, in a country already Chri- 
tian, to briag fo fundamental a point of faith into 
debate, can have no conſequences that are not per- 


nicious to morals and public peace. 


I have been often offended to find St. Paul's al | 
legories, and other figures of Grecian eloquence, 


converted by divines into articles of faith. 
God's mercy is over all bis works, but divines 


of all forts leſſen that mercy too much. 


I look upon myſelf, in the capacity of a dun- 


man, to be one appointed by Providence for de fend- 


ing a poſt affigned me, and for gaining over as 
many enemies I can. Although ] think my cauſe 
is jult, yet one great motion is my ſubmiuing to the 


_ pleaſure * ones, and to the laws of ap 3 


coup * 


ariſe in my own breaſt, ſince they 


* K. „ A FN K 747 


mur and glory of God? I could wiſh het . 


more than the liberty of poſſeſſing our own thoughts 


THOUGHTS os RELIGION. yy. 
I am not anſwerable to God for the doubts that 


are the coaſe· 
quence of that reaſon which he hath in 


me, if I take care to conceal thoſe doubts from o- 
' thers, if I uſe my beſt endeavours to ſubdue them, 
and if they have no influence on the conduct of 


life. 
7A 


dox enough in certain points, if divines had not 
been too curious, or too narrow, in reducing or- 


thodoxy within the compaſs of ſubtleties, niceties, 


| and difin&ions, with little warrant from Scripatee, 
1 and leſs from reaſon or good policy. 


I never ſaw, heard, nor read, that the clergy 
were beloved in any nation where Chriſtianity was 


tte religion of the country. Nothing can reader 
them popular but ſame degree of perſecution, 


Thole fine gentlemen who affect the humour of 


_ railing at the clergy, are, I think, bound in ho- 


- nour to turn parſons ARE and ſhew us ber- 
ter examples. 


Miſcrable morals 1 1 can we contribute to the "SY 


were ruck out of the prayer- books. 
Liberty of conſcience, properly ſpeaking, is no 


and opinions, which every man enjoys without fear 
of the magiſtrate : But how far he ſhall publicly act 
in purſuance of thoſe opinions, is to be regulated 


by the laws of the country. Perhaps, in my own 
thoughts, I prefer a well inſtituted common- 
wealth before a monarchy ; and I know ſeveral 


others of the ſame opinion. New, if, upon this 


pretence, I ſhould infiſt upog liberty of con- 
ſcience, form conventicles of republicans, and print 


books preferring that government, and condemning 
what is eſtabliſhed, the magiſtrate would, with 


| juſtice, hang me and my diſciples. It is the 


caſe in — , ans not ſo avowed, 
where 
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where liberty of conſcience, under the preſent ac- 
ceptation, 
convulſions * diſturbances in a ſtate; which 
politicians weuld ſee well enough, if their eyes 
were not blinded by faction, and of which theſe 
kingdoms, as well as France, Sweden, and other 
countries, are flaming inſtances. Cromwell's no- 
tion upon this article was natural and right; when. 
upon the ſurrender of a town in Ireland, the Po- 

piſh — inſiſted upon an article for liberty of 

: e; Cromwell faid, he meddled with no 
man's conſcience ; but, if by liberty of conſcience, 
the governor meant the liberty of the Maſs, he had 


expreſs orders from the parliament of rr a |} 


_ gainſt admitting any ſuch liberty at all. 


It is impoſlible that any thing ſo natural, ſo-ne- 


ceſſary, and fo univerſal as death, ſhould ever have 
been ed by W — an evil to man- 
kind, 


Although reaſon were intended by Providencs' 


to govern our paſſions, yet it ſeems that, in two 
points of the greateſt moment to the being and 


continuance of the world, God hath intended our 


paſſions to prevail over reaſon, The firſt is, the 


propagation of our ſpecies, ſince no wiſe man ever 


married from the dictates of reaſon, every man 
would deſpiſe, and wiſh it at an ena, or that 1 it ne- 
ver Nee a "beginning. od : 
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FURTHER 


equally produces revolutions, or at leaſt» 


** 
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FURTHER 


on 


> T*. 3 ſyſtem of man's creation is what 


Chriſtians are bound to believe, and ſeems moſt 


agreeable of all others to probability and reaſon, 


Adam was formed from a piece of clay, and Eve 
from one of his ribs. 'The text mentioneth nothing 


of his Maker's intending him for, except to rule 
over the beafts of the field and birds of the air. 
As to Eve, it doth not appear that her huſband 
was her monarch, only ſhe was to be his help meet, 


and placed in fome degree of ſubjection. Howe- 
ver, before his fall, the beaſts were his moſt obe- 
dient ſubjects, whom he governed by abſolute pow- 


er. After his eating the forbidden fruit, the courſe 


of nature was changed, the animals began to reject 


his government; ſome were able tio eſcape by fli _ 

and others were too fierce to be attacked. The 
_ Scripture mentioneth no particular acts of royalty 
in Adam over his poſterity, who were cotemporary 


with him, or of any monarch until after the flood; 


whereof the firſt was Nimrod, the mighty bunter, 
who, as Milton expreſſeth it, made men, and not 
beaſts, his prey. For x men were caſier <m—_ by 


les, 


s THOUGHTS os RELIGION. 
promiſes, and ſubdued by the folly or treachery of 


theigfown ſpecies. Whereas, the brutes prevailed 


only by their courage or ſtrength, which, among 
them, are peculiar to certain kinds, Lives. bears, 
elephants, and ſome other animals, are ſtrong or 


valiant, and their ſpecies never degenerates i in their 


native ſoil, except — happen to be enflaved or 
_ deſtroyed by human fraud: But men degenerite 
every day, 2 by the folly, the perverſeneſs, the 
avarice, the tyranny, the pride, the treachery, or 
jahumanity * own Kod. 
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FOR 


n L. A. | 


 Alanighty and moſt gracious Lord God, extend, 


we beſeech thee, thy pity and compaſſion to- 


wards this thy languiſhing ſervant: Teach her to 
| place her hope and confidence entirely in thee; give | 


her a true ſenſe of the emptineſs and vanity of all 
earthly things ; make her truly ſenſible of all the 
infirmities of her life paſt, and grant her ſuch a 


true lincere repentance as is not to be repented of. 
| Preſerve her, O Lord, in a ſound mind and under- 
ſtanding, during this thy viſitation ; keep her from 
| both the ſad extremes of prefumption and deſpair. 
If thou ſhalt pleaſe ro reſtore her to her former 


health, give her grace to be ever mindful of that 


mercy, and to keep thoſe good reſolutions ſhe now 


makes in her ſickneſs, ſo that no length of time, 


nor proſperity, may entice her to forget them. Let 


no thought of her misfortunes diſtract her mind, 
and prevent the means towards her recovery, or di- 


ſturb her in her preparations for a better life. We 


beleech thee alſo, O Lord, of thy infinite goodneſs, 
to remember the good actions of this thy ſervant; 


that the naked ſhe hath clothed, the hungry ſhe 


hath fed, the fick and the fatherleſs whom ſhe hath 
relieved, may be reckoned, according to thy graci- 


| ous promiſe, as if they had been done unto thee, 


Hearken, 


„% PRAYER fer STELLA. 


Hearken, O Lord, to the praers offered up by the | 
_cially thoſe now made by us unto thee. Give thy | 
_ blefling to thoſe endeavours uſed for her recovery; 
but take from her all violent deſire, either of life 
or death, further than with reſignation to thy holy 
will. And now, O Lord, we implore thy gracious 
favour towards us here met together; grant that the 
| ſenſe of this thy ſervant's weakneſs may add ſtrength 
to cur faith, that we, conſidering the infirmities of 
our nature, and the uncertainty of life, may, by | 
this example, be drawn to repentance before it ſhall | 
_ pleaſe thee to viſit us in the like manner. Ac 1 
theſe prayers, we beſeech we, for the ſake of thy | 
dear Son Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord; who, with Thee 
and the Holy Ghoſt, liveth and reigneth ever one 
God, world without end. Ames. 
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The wi/dim of this world is fooliſhneſs with Gh 
TFT is remarkable that, about the time of our Sa- 
] viour's coming into the world, all Kinds of 
learning flouriſhed to a very great degree, inſo- 
much that nothing is more frequent in the mouths 
of many men, cven ſuch who pretend to read and 
to know, than an extravagant praiſe” and opinion 
of the wiſdom and virtue of the Gentile fages' of 
thoſe days, and likewife of thoſe antient philoſo- 
phers who went before them, whoſe doctrines are 
left upon record either by themſelves or other writ- 
ers. As far as this may be taken for granted, it 

may be ſaid, that the Providence of God brought 
this about for ſeveral very wiſe ends and purpotes. 

For, it is certain that theſe philoſophers had been a 


long time before ſearching out where to fix the true 


happineſs of man; and, not being able to agree 


vpon any certainty about it, they could not poflibly == 


but conclude, if they judged impartially,” that all 


| thei inquiries were, in the end, but viin and fruit- 


leſs; the conſequence of which muſt be, not only 
dn acknowledgement of the weakneſs of al human 
wiſdom, but likewiſe an open paſſige hereby mate, 
for the letting in thoſe bears cf light, which the 
Vor. XII. „ glorious. 
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the world, by thoſe hidden truths which 
they had fo long before been labouring to diſcover, 


| genius and learning then to ariſe, who ſhould ſearch 
into the truth of the goſpel now made known, 


and canvaſs its doctrines with all the fabtilty and | 


knowledge they were maſters of, and in the end 
freely acknowledge that to be the true wiſdom 
only "which cometh from above. n WM, 15, 
16, 17. 


However, to make a rubber | inquiry into the | 


truth of this obſervation, I doubt not but there is 


reaſon to think, that a great many of thoſe enco- 
miums given to ancient philoſophers are taken upon | 


| truſt, and by a ſort of men who are not very like- 


ly to be at the pains of an inquiry that would em- . 


ploy ſo much time and thinking. For the uſual 
ends why men affect this kind diſcourſe, appear 
generally to be either out of oſtentation, that they 
may paſs upon the world for perſons of great 


knowledge and obſervation; or, what is worſe, | 
there are ſome who highly exalt the wiſdom of | 


thoſe Gentile ſages, thereby obliqueiy to glance at 

and traduce Divine Revelation, and more eſpecially 
that of the goſpel ; for the conſequence they would 
have us draw is this: That, fince thoſe ancient phi- 


loſophers roſe to a greater pitch of wiſdom and 
virtue than was ever known among Chriſtians, and 


all this purely upon the ſtrength of their own rea- 


Aon and liberty of thinking: therefore it muſt fol- 
low, that either all Revelation is falſe, or, what is 
worſe, that it has depraved the nature of man, 


and left him worſe than it found him. 8 
But this high opinion of Heathen wiſdom is not 
very ancient in the world, nor at all countenanced 


Tom primitive times: Our Saviour had but a low * 
eſteem 


glorious ſunſhine of the goſpel then brought is f 


fixing the general happineſs of mankind be- 
yond all controverſy and diſpute. And therefore 
the Providence of God wiſely ſuffered men of deep 
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eſteem of it, as appears by his treatment of the 
Phariſees and Sadducees, who followed the doc- 
trines of Plato and Epicurus. St. Paul likewiſe, 


who was well verſed in all the Greeian literature, 


ſeems very much to deſpiſe their philoſophy, as we 
find in his writings, cautioning the Coloflians to 
beware, leſt any man ſpoil them through philoſo- 
phy and vain deceit. And, in another place, he 
adviſes Timothy to avoid profane and vain bab- 


| blings, and oppoſitions of fcience, falſely ſo called; 


that is, not to introduce into the Chriſtian do@rine. 


the janglings of thoſe vain philofophers, which they 


would paſs upon the world for feience. Aud the 


reaſons he gives are, Fi, That thofe who profeſl=> . 
ſedd them did err concerning the faith: - Secondly, 
| Becauſe the knowledge of them did increaſe un- 


god hneſs, vain babblings being other ways expound- 


. | ed vauities, or empty ds ; that is; teckous di. 
putes about words, Which the philofophera* were 
always fo full of, and which” were the natural 


Rane of difputes and diſſentions between ſeve- 
Neither had the primitive fathers any great or 


good opinion of the Heathen philoſophy, as it is- 


manifeſt from ſeveral paſſages. in their wiltings: 
So that this vein of affecting to raiſe the reputation 


yeſterday, aſſumed chiefly; as 1 have ſaid, to diſ- 


parage revealed knowled 


ge, and the eonſequences- 
eng vs. Win 


| Now; becavſe this is a prejudice whith mey pre- 
| wail with ſome perſons, fo far as to leſſen the influ - 
| ence of the goſpel, and whereas therefore this is 


an opinion which men of education are like to be 


encountered with, when they have produced them - 
ſelves into the world; I ſhalt endeavour to ſhew, 
chat their preference of Heathen wiſdom and vir- 


we, before that of the Chriſtian, is every way un- 
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juſt, and grounded upon ignorance or miſtake: In 
order to which I ſhall conſider four things. 
Fin, I; ſhall produce certain points, wherein the 
| wiſdom and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy i in 
general, tell thort, and was very imperfect. 
e 5„ 1 (hall ſhew, in ſeveral inſtances, where 
ſome of the molt renowned philoſophers have been 
groſely de fective in their 1. ſſons of morality. 
; Third;y, L. ſhall prove the perfection of Mriſſian 


n 
Lady, I mall ſhew that the 2 examples of 


wiſdogy: and virtue among the 
vere produced by perſonal merit, and not influen- 
ccd. by the doctrine of any fect; whereas, i in Chri- 


Fiu,. I ſhall produce certain points, 1 the | 
| 00 and virtue, of all unxevealed philoſophy in 
Lear] fell ſhore, and was very imperfect. .. 
My delign | is to perſuade men, that Chriſtian phi⸗ 
loſophy i is in all things preferable to Heathen wiſ⸗ 
dom; from which, oi its profeſſors, I ſhall how- 
ever have no occaſion to detract. They were as 


ſuch diſadvantages, and would have probably been 


Leſſons are certainly much Wr, however our 
practices may fall hort. 


defect which was in all their ſchemes, that they 
could not agree about their chief good, or here - 


of them a tolerable, anſwer upon this difficulty, to 
Aatisiy a reaſonable - perſon. For, to ſay, as "he ; 
molt plauſible of them did, that happineſs conſiſt - 
ed in virtue, was but, vain babbling, and a niere 
ſound of words, to amuſe others and themſelves; 
begauſe they were not agreed what this virtue was, 
or herein! it did conkilt 3 5 and like wiſe, becauſe F: 

— _ 


wiſdom, from che proper characters, and marks 


athen wiſe men, 


ſtianity, it is quite the contrary, | 0 


wife and as good as it was poſſiple for them under ; 
| infinitely more with ſuch aids as wel enjoy: But u | ; 


LL GIG EC io 6 n.c . . —— 


The fr/# point I {hall mention was chat nant | 


1 to place the happineſs of mankind, nor had aua 


0 + © 
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w 


— 


things placing happineſs in health or good 
— or in honour, where all were agreed that 


wem fpeak of their particular tenets. | 
Tue ſecond great defect in the Gentile philoſophy” 
was; that'ic wanted ſome ſuitable reward propor- 
tionech to the better part of man, his mind, as an 
encouragement for his progreſs in virtue. The 
difficulties they met with, upon the ſcore of this 
default, wert great, and not to be accounted for: 


eng og 3 * 
29 | 
— * * 
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Aral among the beſt of them taughe quite different 
eral 9 taug — ar 


virtue was not, as I ſhalf have eccaſion to ſhew,' 


Bodily goods, being only ſuitable to bodily wants, 


te nOTeſt at all for the mind; and, if they were, 

yer are they not the proper fruits of wiſdom and 
virtue, being equally attainable by the ignorant and 
wicked. Now, human nature is ſo conſtituted,” 


that we can never purſue any ching heartily” but 


in expectation of a prize; and the greater the prize 
the faſter we run; for, an intorruptible crown, if 


ve underſtand it and believe it to be ſuch, more 


than a corruptible one. But ſome of the philofſo- 
Phers gave all this quite another turn, and pretend- 

ed to refine ſo far, as to call virtue its own reward, 
and worthy to be followed only for itſelf: Where 
as, if there be any thing in this more than the | 


found of the words, it is at leaſt too abſtracted 


to become an univerfal influencing” prineiple in 


— world, and therefore could not be of general 
eee g nt r ode 2 e 
It was the want of aſſigning ſome happineſs, pro- 


| Portioned to the ſoul of man, that cauſed many of 
mem, either, on the one liand, to be ſoure and 
moroſe, ſupereilious and untreatable ; or, on the 

Other, to fall into the vulgar purſuits of common 


men, to hunt after greatneſs and riches, to make 
their court, and to ſerve occafions; as Plato did 
to che younger Dionyfius, and Ariftotle to Alex- 
ander the Great. 80 Impofible is it for 4 , 
* Q 3 Lene. © 
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who. wake 00.Further than the. preſent world, to 


2 long in a contemplation where the Pres: 
World has no part: He has no ſure hold, no 


| fiem Footing; he can never expect to remove 6 «oy 


earth he reſts upon, while he has no ſupport beſide, 


_ for his feet, but wants, like Archimedes, ſome o- 


ther place whereon to ſtand, To talk of bearing, 

pain and grief, without any ſort of preſent or Fd 
ture hope, cannot be purely greatneſs of ſpirit; 
there muſt be 4 migture in it of. affectation, 


and an alloy of pes or perhaps is Wal . 


terfeit. 


Ei true there has been all along ; in the-worlda, | 
notion of rewards and punifhments in another life, 
dut it ſeems to have rather ſerved as an entertain, |} 
mnent(to-pocts, or as a terror of children, than a2 
 deuled principle, by which men pretend to govery | 
aof their actions. The laſt celebrated words of, 


Socrates, a little before his death, do not ſeem to 
reckon or build much upon any ſuch opinion; and 
Ceſar made no ſcruple to diſowa it, and ridicule 
in open ſenate. 


Thirdly, The greateſt. . vilaſt of all zhoie, obi- 


loſophers were never able to give any ſatis faction, 
to others and themſclves, in their notions. of a Dei- 
ty. They were often extremely groſs and abſurd 


in their conceptions; and thoſe who made the fair - 
eſt conjectures are ſuch as were generally allowed 
by the learned to have ſeen. the ſyſtem of Moſes, if 


1 may ſo call it, who was in great reputation at that 
time in the Heathen world, as we find by Diodorus, 


uſſtia, Longious, and other authors: (or che velty 


che wileſt among them laid aſide all notions after a 
Deity, as a difquitition vain. and fruitleſs, Which 


indeed. it, was upon unrevealed principles; and thoſe 


who yeniured to engage too far fal into incohe - 


rence and confuſion. W 271 1200 Tout 


Fonrthiy. Thoſe among | ha — — had. the juſteſt 
conceptions * a Divine --_ and did alſo Neo- 
| a Pro- 


O09 


— 


7 wy 


and depending upon either ; they truſted in; 
bee tor: all things: Zut, as for a truſſ or 
upon God, they would not have un- 


| ban the pbrale 3 it made W mee 
ae Mo 1 bon nth 1 


Therefore it was, das, in all iſles. and cvents,: 


$ | which they could not reconcile to their on ſenti⸗/ 
ments of reaſon and juſlice, ey were quite diſ- 


concerted: They had no retreat; but, upon every 
blow of adve re fortune, either affected to be in- 


different, or grew ſullen ang; ener or elſe yielded: 
| and funk like other men, I hay eee 


Having now produced certain poines,. wherein. 


the wildem and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy | 


fell ſhort, and was very,imperfe&.; I go on, in the, 


ſecond place, to ſhew in ſeveral inſtances, Where ; 


ſome of the moſt renowned philoſophers have been 


|  grokaly defective in cheir leſſous of moral. 
| Thales, the founder of the Ionic fect, ſo cele - 
brated for morality, being aſked, How: a man 


might bear ill fortune with greateſt enſe? anſwer· 
1! By ſeeing his enemies in a worſe condition.” 
An anſwer truly barbarous, unworthy. of human 


3 nature, and which included ſuch — e as 
mult deftroy all ſociety from the world ; 


Solon, lamenting the death of a ſon, one told 


him, You lament in-vain:?? 5+ Lherefore (laid 


he) L Jament, becauſe it is in vaig - This was 


plain, conteflion how imperfect all bis philoſophy; 


Was, and that ſomething was ſtill wanting. He 
owned that all his wiſdom and morals were uſe · 
leſo and this upon one of the molt fre acei- 


dents im life, ,, How much better could he baue. | 
learned to ſupport himſelf even from David,. by 3 
entire dependence upon, God and that before ou 


Saviour, hadjadvanced:. the notions of, religion 10 


che height 496 dernde whercwuh he hath in- 
nab — Don ben! H ia . WP ſtrued, 


ts is 


+ Providence, had ud notion ut all of entitely re- 


option, that a 


ASEAN. 
Sende bis diſchptes! Plate hümfelk wih an ths 
refinements,” placed happineſs it wiſdom, he 


they who' enjoyed all theſe were perfectiy happy: 
Which opinion was indeed unworthy is ovine; 
Leaving the wiſe and the good man wholly at the 

mercy of uncertain e, and to By miſerable 
withour reſource. 


ſume notion; and plainly affirmed, that virtue, 
without the goods of fortune, was not ſufficient 


 B for happineſs, but that a wiſe man mult be miſer. | 


able in poverty and fickneſs. Nay, Diogenes him- 
ſelf, from whoſe 
mee locked for other notions, delivered it as his 


able ting in life. 


n alſo, endibis followers, en deo du ab. | 


ſurdities, among which nothing could be greater 
than that. of maintaining all crimes to be equal, 
which, icftead of making vice hatefal, rendered it 
as'a thing! indifferent and/fatniliar to all men. 

La. Epicu 
ir was profitable; and his placing happineſs in plea- 
ſate;-with all the advantages he could expound it 
„ was liable to very great exceptions : For, al- 
though he taught that pleaſure did conſiſt in virtue, 
yet he did not any way fix or aſeertain the bounda- 
ries of virtue, as he ought to have done; by which 
means he mifled Ris fohowers into the! greateſt 
viees, making their names to become odio 11 
ſcandalous, even in the Heathen world. 


I have produced theſe few inſtances e 1 


many others, to ſhew the imperfection of Heathen 


y to/ their mornlity. And furely we may 
nouses upon it in the words of St. . that 
l ee not ſrom above, bur u 
earthly and Jonfual. What if I had produced * 


health, 
good fortune, honour and riches ; and held chat 


"Bix-ſcholar;” Ariſtotle, fell more grofily ine e 


pride and fingularity one would 


* old ma" waythe moſt miſer- . 


rus had uo notion of juſtice but as | 


philoſophy,” wherein I have confined 9 — 7 


abſurd notions about God and the ſon! ! It would 


hut the zu lam that is. fram above, is firft.pure, 


then have compleated the character given it by that 
apoſtle, and appeared to have been de viliſh 400, 
But it is eaſy to-obſcrve, from the nature of theſe 


ſew portic ulars, that their defects in morals. were 


purely the flagging and fainting of che mind, for 
want of a ſupport by revelation from God. 4M 
I proceed therefore, in the th place, to ſhew 


| the perfection of Chriſtian wiſdom from above, 
and I (hall codeavpuy to make it appear from thoſe 

proper character and mark of it by the Apoſtle. 
Ee menvoned, in the third chapter, and 15th; 


# 9 LA 


16th, and 35 th verſes." 
The words run thus: 


* » This wiſdom-deſcendeth nat from above, tut is carth+ 


For where ane there is confſion, 
Fs: z7:. ern 1 I 


: 


then peateable, gentle, and gaſy to be intreated, full 


without hypocriſy. = 


1 of mercy and good Fruits, | without Partiality, 2 and 


* Jie wiſdani from. abwve, is firſt. pure. This pu- 
rin of she widd and ſpirit. is peculiar to the goſpel. 


Que Saviour ſays, Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for: 


they ſhall: ſes C. A mind free from alt pollution 
of luſts thall have a daily viſion of God, w hereof 
uorevealed religion can form no notion, This is 


N which keeps. us unſpgued from the world ; and 


hereby many have been prevailed upon to live in 
the practice of all puriiy, holigeſs,, and righieouſ- 
_ nels, far beyond the examples of the molt cele- 
 Sudphilaſopbers..!; s.. dt 
It is peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated. 
The Chriſtian doctrine teacheth us all thoſe diſpo- 


: 


ſuions that make us affable and courteous, genile 
and kind, without any. morole leaven of pride or 


_ vanity, which entered into the compoſition of moſt 
Heathen ſchemes: 80 we are taught to be meck 


* come now, in the laſt * to „ er a the 
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and lowly. Our Saviour's laſt legacy was pesct; 


and he commands us to forgive our oi! bro- 
ther unto ſeventy times ſeven. -- 

Chriſtian wiſdom is full of mercy and good 
works; teaching the height of all moral virtues, of 
which the Heathens fall ir finitely ſhort. Plato in- 
deed (and it is worth obſerving) has ſomewhere a 
dialogue, Or part of One, about forgiving Our ene» 
mies, which was perhaps the higheſt ſtrain ever 
reached by man, without divine aſſiſtance; yet how 
title is that to what our 3 
To live them that hate us; to 'bleſs them that cur 
us ; and do good to them that deſpitefully wſe us. 
_ Chriſtian wiſdom is wir haut partiality ; it is not 
ecnleulsted for this or that nation or 


Loftly, It is, without” hypocriſy : It 
whos! it really is; It is all of a piece. 
_ wines of the goſpel we are ſo far from being al- 


ars to be 


not, that we are commanded to bide, even from 
ourſelves, thoſe we really have, and not to let our 
Figlit-hand know what our left- hand does; unlike 
feveral branches of the Heathen with; which 


| = pretended to teach” infenfibility and indifference, 


magnanimity and contempt of life, while, at the 
fame en rer n ie tele in n doc- 


at examples: of wiſdom and virtue, among the 
ecian ſages, were produced by perſonal merit, 


8 ea influenced by the doctrine of any particu · 


- lar ect; r u it Nr - the 
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le, but 
the whole race of mankind : not to the — hi - 
l ſchemes, "which were narrow and confined; a- | 
Aapted to their peculiar towns, governments, o 
teens; but, in every nation, he that ſeareth God 
mh and workers righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. 


the doc- 


lowed1o/publiſh to the world thoſe virtues we hre 


reren Fg. 
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he two virtues moſt celebrated by ancient moral · 
ſts were fortitude and temperance, As relating to 
the government of man in his private capacity, to 
which their ſchemes were generally addreſſed and 

| confined; and the two inſtances wherein thoſe-vir+, 

| ques arrived at the greateſt height, were Socrates 
| and Cato. But neither thoſe, nor any other, vir» 
tues poſſeſſed by theſe two, were at all owing to any 
leſſons or doctrines of a ſet. For Socrates himlelt 
was of none at all; and although Cato was called a 

©  Stoic, it was more from a reſemblance of manners 
in his worſt qualities, than that he avowed. himſelf _ 
one of their diſciples. The ſame may be affirmed 
of many other great men of antiquity. From 
| whence I infer, that thoſe who were renowned for 
virtue among them, were more obliged to the good 
| natural diſpoſitions of their own. minds, than to the 
|| do&rines of any ſect they pretended to fallow. 
7 On the other fide, as the examples of fortitude 
and patience, among the primitive Chriſtians, have 


ad ERS. ED. on bn AE ere 
| 3s 


ee | been infinitely greater and more numerous, fo they 
* | '" were altogether the product of their principles and 
3 doctrine; and were ſuch as the ſame perſons, with - 

8 out thoſe aids would never have arrived to. Of this 
* truth moſt of the Apoſtles, with many thouſand 
F martyrs, are a cloud of witneſſes beyond excep- 
* uon. Having therefore ſpoken ſo largely upon he 
L former heads, I ſhall dwell no longer upon this, 
q And, if it ſhould here be objected. Why does 
4 not Chriſtianity ſtill produce the ſame effects It 
z caſy to anſwer, Fit, That although the number 
. bf pretended Chriſtians be great, yet that of true 
1 believers, in proportion to the other, was never ſo 
F imall ; and it is a true lively faith alone, that, 
by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, can influence our 
0 | Secondly, We may anſwer, that Chriſtianity, it- 
ſelf has very much ſuffered by being blended up 


wich Gentile philoſophy. The Platonic ſyſtem, firſt 
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taken into religion, was thought to have given 
matter for ſome early herefics in the church, 
When diſputes began to ariſe, the Peripatetic forms 
were introduced by Scotus, as beſt fitted for con- 
troverſy. And, however this may now have bes | 
come necefiary, it was furely the author of a liti- 
gious vein, which has fince occafioned very perni- 


_ cious canſequences, ſtopt the progreſs of 'Chriſtia- 


_ nity,” and been a great promoter of vice, verifying 


that ſentence given by St. James, and mentioned 


before, Where envying and ſiriſe is, there is confu. 


on and every evil work, "This was the fatal ſtop 1 


to the Greeians, in their progteſs both of arts and 
Arms: Their wiſe men were divided under ſeveral 
_ ſets,” and their governments under ſeveral com- 
monwealths, all in oppoſition to cach other, which 
engaged them in eternal quarrels among them- 
ſelves; "while they ſhould have been armed againſt 
che common enemy. And I wiſh we had no other 
examples from the like cauſes, leſs foreign or an- 


tient than that!” Diogenes ſaid,” Socrates was a | 


_ madman; the diſciples of Zeno and Epicurus, 
Hay, of Plato and Ariſtotle, were engaged in fierce 
diſputes about the moſt inſignificant trifles. And, 
if this de the preſent language and practice among 

us Chriſtians, no wonder that Chriſtianity does 
not till produce the fame effects which it did at 
firſt, when! it was received and embraced in its ut- 
moſt purity and perfection. For ſuch a wiſdom as 

this cannot deſcend from above, but muſt be edrth- 

H. fenfucl, deviliſh ; full of confuſion and every evil 

 wiih :* Whereis” the” wiſdom from above, is firſt 

pure, then peaceable, gentle, and en fy fo be intreated, 
full of mercy and goed fruits, without partiality, and 
wut bout hypocriſy. * This is the true ' heavenly wiſ⸗ 

dom, which Chriſtianity only can boaſt of, and 
which the greateſt of the Heathen wiſe men could 

, 770" eng 
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'Þ PHE contioual concourſe of beggars, from all 


| Grace would direct his clergy. and che chügh. 


ſeveral pariſhes, The badges to be marked wih 


5 which they might be diſtinguiſhed, And that. 
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| + parts of the kingdom to this city, having made 

it impoſſible for the ſeveral pariſhes to maintain” 
their own poor, according to the antient laws of 
the land; feveral Lord Mayors did apply them 
ſelves to the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, that his 


wardens of the ſaid city, to appoint badges of braſs, ö 
copper, or pewter, to be worn by the poor of the * 7 


the initial letters of the name of each church, and 
numbered 1, 2, 3. Sc. and to be well ſewed and, 
faſtened on the right and left ſhoulder of the 
outward garment of each of the faid poor, by 


none of the ſaid poor ſhould go out of their own 


pariſh to beg alms; whercof the beadtes were to 


take care. ; "KM 755 1 23 | 

His Grace, the Lord Archbiſhop, did accordingly 
give his directions to the clergy ; which however, 

have proved wholly ineffectual, by the fraud, per- 
verſeneſs, or pride of the ſaid poor, ſeveral of them 


® See a Treatiſe on th: ſub-jeR, Vol III. p. 335. 
1 
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moſt every one of them kept them in their pocket, 
or hang them on a ſtring about their necks, or faſten 
them only with a pin, or wear them under their 
coats, not to be ſeen. By which means the whole 
deſign is eluded, ſo that a man may walk from one 


end ot the town to the other, without ſeeing one 


bdeggar regularly badged, and in ſuch great num- 
bers, that they are a mighty nuſance to the public, 
_ moſt of them being foreigners. 


It is therefore propoſed, That his Grace the Lord | 


Archbiſhop would pleaſe to call rhe clergy of the 


city together, and renew his directions and exhor- 


tations to them, to put this affair of badges effec- 


wally in practice, by ſuch methods as his Grace 
and they ſhall agree upon. And I think it would 


be highly neceſſary, that ſome paper ſhould be 


puaſted up, in ſeveral proper parts of the city, fig- 
_ nifying this order, and exhorting all people to give 


nd alms except to thoſe poor who are regularly 
badged, and only while they are within the pre- 


cinEts of their own pariſhes. And, if ſomething j 
like this were delivered by the miniſters, in the |] 
reading - deſk, two or three Lord's-days ſucceſlively, 


it would ſtill be of further uſe to put this matter 
upon a right foot. And that all who offend againſt 


0 


_ Deanry-houſe, 
Sept. 26. 1726. 
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openly eſting they will never ſubmit to wear te 
ſaid — zo and of thoſe who received them, al.. 


this regulation be treated as vagabonds and fturdy | | 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


ABOUT 


MAINTAINING THE POOR. 


WE have been amuſed, for at leaſt thirty years 

_»Y paſt, with numberleſs: ſchemes in writing 
and diſcourſe, both in and out of parliameat, for 
maintaining the poor and ſetting them to work, 
eſpecially in this city; moſt of which were idle, 
indigeſted, or viſionary, and all of them ineffeo- 


tual, as it hath plainly appeared by-the conſequen- 
ces. Many ot thoſe projectors were fo ſtupid, 


that they drew a parallel from Holland and Eng- 
land, to be ſettled in Ireland; that is to fay, from 
two countries with full freedom and encouragement 
for trade, to a third, where all kind of trade is 
cramped, and the moſt beneficial parts are entirely 
taken away. But the perpetual infelicity of alt. 


and fooliſh reaſoning, as well as proceeding and 
acting upon it, ſeems to be fatal to this country. 

For my own part, who have much converſed 
with thoſe folks who call themſelves Merchants, 1 


do not remember to have met with a more igno - 
rant and wrong- thinking race of people in the very 
firſt rudiments of trade; which; however, was not 


ſo much owing to their want of capacity, as to the 
crazy conſticution of this: kingdom, where pedlars 
are better qualified to thrive than the wiſeſt mer- 


_ chants. | I could filt a volume with only ſetting 
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a liſt of the public abſurditics, by which this king- 
dom hath fuffered, within the compaſs of my own 
memory, fuch as could not be believed of any na- 


tion, among whom folly was not eſtabliſhed as a | 


law. I cannot forbear inſtancing a few of theſe, 
becauſe it may be of ſome uſe to thoſe who ſhall 
have it in their power to be more cautious for the 
future. - . W . 
he firſt was the building of the barracks, where 


. of I have ſeen above one half, and have heard |} 
enough of the reſt, to afiirm that the public hath 


been cheated of at leaſt two thirds of the mone 


_ . raiſed for that uſe by the plain fraud of the under- 


takers. 


Another was the management of the money raiſ- 
ed for the Palatines; when, inſtead of employing 


that great ſum in purchaſing lands in ſome remote 
and cheap part of the kingdom, and there planting 
thoſe people as a colony, the whole end was utter- 
Jy defeated. EIU 1 ht 
A chird is the infurance-office againſt fire, by 
which, ſeveral thouſand pounds are yearly remit- 


ted to England (a trifle it ſeems we can eafily ſpare), 


and will gradually increaſe uaul it comes to a good 
mational tax For the focicty marks upon our 
houſes (under which might properly be written, 


The Lord bave mercy upon us) ſpread faſter and | 
Farther than the * colony of frogs. I have, for 


bat 5p | above 


28 This ſimilitude, which is certainly the fineſt that eould poſſibly 
have becn uſed upon this occaſion, ſeems to require a ſhort explica- 


tion. About he beginning of this current century, Dr. Gwythers, 


a phyſician and Fellow of the Univerfity of Dublin, brought over 
wht him a parcel of frogs from England to Ireland, in order to pro- 


pagate * {ſpecies in that kingdom, and threw hem into the ditches _ 
3 of the 


4s Eygland fr ſome bottles of the frog-ſpawn, which he threw into 


Jniverlity-park ; but they all periſhed. Whereupon he ſent 
theſe ditches, by which means the ſpecies of frogs was propagated in 
r Howe er, their number was ſo ſmall in the-year 
1720, that a frog was no where to be ſeen in Ireland, except in the 
EE | * * neighbourhood 
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1 1 zhove twenty years paſt, given warning ſeveral 


n | thouſand times, to many ſubſtantial people, abd to 
a . ſuch who are acquainted with Lords and Squires, 

a | andthelike great folks, (to any of whom T have 
e, not the honour to be known) + I mention my daily- 
ll | fears, leſt our watchful friends in England might 
ne | rake this buſineſs out of our hands; and how ealy 
it would be to prevent that evil, by eretting a'ſocie- 


e | ty of perſons who had good eſtates, ſuch, for in- 
rd ſtance, as that noble knot of bankers under the- 
th | fivle of Swift and Company. But now we are be- 
er come tributary to England, not only for mate rials 
r- |} ro light our own fires; but for engines to put them 
I out; to which, if bearth- money be added, (re- 
if. | pealed in England as a grievance) we have the ho- 
gg | myouy@opay three taues for fire. 
© f A fourth was the knavery cf, thoſe merchants, 
xg f orlinen-manufacturers, or both; when, upon oc-- 
r- {| cafion of the plague at Marſeilles, we had à fair 
I opportunity of getting into our hands the whole 
1 linen- trade with Spain; but the, commodity was ſo» * 
u- bad, and held at fo high a rate, that almoſt the 
. whole cargo was returned, and the ſmall remain- 


ddl } derfold below the prime coſt. 
1 80 many other particulars of the ſame nature 
n, crowd into my thoughts, that I am forced to ſtop, 
ad and the rather, becauſe they are not very proper 
= ww 
ve 


for my ſubject, to which I fhall now return. 
Among all the ſchemes for maintaining the poor 
of thecuy, and ſetting them to work, the leaſt 


bly | weight hath been laid upon that fingle point which 
1. is of greateſt importance; I mean that of keeping 
« {| foreign beggars from ſwarming hither out of every 


- + Part of the country; for, until this be brought 
|| paß effeQtually, all our viſe reaſonings and 


8 neighbourhood of the Univerſity-park : But, within fx or ſeven 
eat Years after, they ſpiead thirty, forty, and Gfty miles over the coun» 
he | 13 i be at lat, by degrees, over the whole nations, 
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cedings upon them will, be vain and ridiew- 1 


ous. 

The prodigious number of ars throughom 
this kingdom, in proportion to fo ſmall a number 
of. , is owing to many — To the lazi- 
nels of the natives; the want of work to emp 
_ them; the enormous rents paid by cottagers for 

| their miſerable cabbins and potatoe-plots ; their 
early marriages, without the leaſt proſpect of eſtab- | 
 liſhment; the ruin of agriculture, whereby ſuch 
vaſt numbers are hindered from providing their 


own bread, and have no money to purchaſe it; the | 
mortal damp upon all kinds of trade, and many o- 
ther 2— too tedious or lavidious to men- i 


And to the fame be we owe the — 


5 concourſe of foreign beggars to this town, the | 


country landlords giving all affiſtance, except mo- 
ney and victuals, to drive from their eſtates thoſe 
_ miſerable creatures they have undone. 

It was a general complaint againſt the poor- 
houſe, under its former governours, that the num- 


ber of poor i in this city did not leſſen by taking three iN 


hundred into the houſe, and all of them recom- 
mended under the miniſter and church-warden's 


bands of the ſeveral pariſhes; and this complaint | 


muſt till continue, although the poor-houſe | 


thould be enlarged to maintain three r or 
even double that number. 


The revenues of the poor-houſe, as it is now e- 


 Kabliſhed, amount to about two thouſand pounds 8 


a year; whereof, two hundred allowed for officer, | 


and one hundred for repairs, the remaining ſeven- 


teen hundred, at four pounds a head, will ſupport 


four hundred and twenty-five perſons. Ibis is a 
favourable allowance, confidering that I ſubtract 
nothing for the diet of thoſe officers, and for wear 
and tare of furniture; and, if every one of theſe 


. 3 be ſet to work, wn 


, 
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vill. not be able to gain by their labour above one 
fourth 42 of their maintenance. 


fame time, the oratorial part of theſe 

— — ſeldom vouchſafe to mention fewer than 

Fficen hundred, or two thouſand people, to be 

maintained in this hoſpital, without troubling their 
— the fund, C * 1 


3 
HIS GRA E 


W 'I 4, 4 1 A M. 


LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, Oc. ; 


„ The humble a of the Clergy of the - 


"ny of Dublin. 


My Lonp, 
OUR Grace having been pleaſed to communi- 


| = cate to us a certain brief, by letters-patent, _ 

for the relief of one Charles M'Carthy, whoſe 
houſe in College-green, Dublin, was burnt by an | 
accidental fire; and having deſired us to conſider 


of the ſaid brief, and give our opinions thereof t to 
your Grace: 

We, the clergy of the city of Dublin, in com- 
pliance with your Grace's deſire, and with great 
acknowledgements for your paternal tenderneſs to- 


wards us, having maturely conſidered the ſaid brief 


by letters patent, compared the ſeveral parts of it 


with what is enjoined us by the rubric, (which s |} 
confirmed by act of parliament) and conſulted per- 

ſons ſkilled in the laws of the church; do, in the 
names of ourſelves and of the reſt of our brethren, 
the clergy of the dioceſs of Dublin, moſt humbly 


F 2 


| weren to your Grace : : 


Zan. 1924. | 
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Hirt, That, by this brief, your Grace is required 


and commanded, to recommend and command all 


the parſons, vicars, &c. to advance ſo great an act 
of charity. Cas 

We lhall not preſume to determine how far your 
Grace may be commanded by the ſaid brief ; but 
we humbly conceive that the clergy ot your dio» 
ceſs cannot, by any law now in being, be com- 


manded by your Grace to advance the ſaid act of 


charity any other ways than by reading the faid 


| brief in our ſeveral churches, as preſcrib d by the 
= wr eee ee 5 
Secondly, Whereas it is ſaid in the ſaid brief, that 
the parſon, vicars, &c. upon the firſt Lord's day, 
or opportunity after the receipt of the copy of the 
aid brief, ſhall, deliberately and n 
publiſh and declare the tenor thereof to his Majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects, and earneſtly perſuade, exhort, and 
ſtir them up to contribute freely and cheerfully to- 
wards the relief of the ſaid ſuffererr 


We do not comprehend what is meant by the 


3 word opportunity, We never do preach upon any 
day except the Lord's day, or ſome ſolemn days le- 
gally appointed; neither is it poſſible for the ſtrong- 


eſt conſtitution among us to obey this command 


(which includes no leſs than a whole ſermon) upon 
any orher opportunity than when our people are 
met together in the church; and to perform this 
work in every houſe where the pariſhes are very 
populous, confiſting ſometimes here in town of 
900 or 1000 houſes, would take up the ſpace of a 
year, although we ſhould preach in two families 
| everyday; and almoſt as much time in the coun- 

try, where the pariſhes are of large extent, the 
roads bad, and the people too poor to receive us, 


and give charity at once. 


But, if it be meant that theſe exhortations are 
commanded to be made in the church, upon the 
Lord's day, we are bumbly of opinion, that this is 


left 
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left to the diſcretion of the clergy, to chuſe what 
ſubjects they think moſt proper to preach on, and 
at what times; and, if they preach either falle 
doctrine or ſeditious principles, they are liable to 
de puniſhed. | 

It may poſſibly — that the ſufferer recom · 
mended may be a perſon not deſcrving the favour 


intended by the brief; in which caſe no miniſter, 
who knows the ſufferer to be an undeſerving per- 


ſon, can, with a ſafe conſcience, deliberately and 


affectionately publiſh che brief, much leſs earneſtly - 


——_— exhort, and ſtir up the people to contri- 


te freely and cheerfully towards the relief of ſuch : 


| L a ſufferer *. 


 _ Thirdly, Whereas in the ſaid brief the miniſters | 
and curates are required, on the week-days next | 
after the Lords-day when the brief was read, to- 
go hom houſe to houſe with their church wardens, 


to aſk and receive from all perſons the ſaid charity: 
We cannot but obſerve here, that the ſaid miniſters 


are directly made collectors of the ſaid char ty, in 
conjunction with the church wardens; which ho- 
ever, we preſume, was not intended, as being againſt | 
all law and precedent: And therefore, we appre- 
hend, there may be ſome inconſiſtency which leaves 
us at a loſs how to proceed. For, in the next pa- 
ragraph, the miniſters and curates are only requir- 


ed, where they conveniently can, to accompany 


the church-wardens, or procure ſome other of the 
chief inhabitants, to do the ſame. And, in a fol- 


lowing paragraph, the whole work ſeems left 


entirely to the church-wardens, who are required | 
| to uſe their utmoſt diligence to gather and collect | 


„ This M*Carthy's houſe was burnt in the month of Auguſt 172%) 
and the univerſal opinion of mankind was, that M*Carthy himſelf 
was the perſon who had ſet-fire to the houſe, . | 3 
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ired to go from houſe to houſe to receive the 


in your order, at your viſitation, anno Dom. 1712, 


that neither we nor our church- wardens are bound 


to make any collections for the poor, fave in the 


church; which alſo appears plainly by the rubric, 


that appoints both time and place, as your Grace 


hath obſerved in your ſaid order. 


We do likewiſe aſſure your Grace, that it is not 
in our power to procure ſome of the chief inha- 
bitants of our pariſhes to accompany the church- 
wardens from houſe to houſe in theſe collec- 


tions: And we have reaſon to believe, that ſuch a 


4 made to our chief inhabitants (particu- 
a 


rly in this city, where our chief inhabitants are 


often peers of the land) would be received in a 
manner very little to our own ſatis faction, or to the 


advantage of the ſaid collections. „ 
Fourihiy, The brief doth will, require, and com- 
mand the biſhops, and all other dignitaries of the 


| church, that they mike their contributions diſtinct- 
, to be returned in the ſeveral, provinges to the ſe- 


veral archbiſhops of the ſame. 
Upon which we take leave to obſerve, that the 


terms of expreſſion here are of the ſtrongeſt kind, 


and in a point that may ſubject the ſaid dignitaries 


inconveniencies. 6 1 | 5 
The faid dignitaries are here willed, required, 


and commanded, to make their contributions di- 


finktiy; by which it ſhould ſeem that they are ab- 
5 ſolutely commanded to make contributions, (for the 
. vord diffin2ly is but a circumſtance), and may be 


under 
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the faid charity, and to pay the ſame in ten days 
Alter, to the parſon, vicar, &c. 
ln anſwer to this, we do repreſent to your Grace 
our humble opinion, that neither we nor our 
church-wardens can be legally commanded or re- 


(for we ſhall ſay nothing of the biſhops) to great 


1 


underſtood not very agreeable to a voluntary, eheer- f 


ful contribution. And therefore, if any biſhop or 


dignitary ſhould refuſe to make his contribution, 
(perhaps for very good reaſons) he may be thought 
to incur the crime of diſobedience to his Majeſty, 
which all good ſubjects abhor, when ſuch a com- 


mand is according to law. 8 
Moſt dignities of this kingdom conſiſt only of 


parochial tythes, and the dignitaries are miniſters 


of pariſhes. A doubt may therefore ariſe, whe. 
ther the ſaid dignitaries are willed, required, and 


j F commanded, to make their contributions in both 
: capacities, diſtinctly as dignitaries, and joiatly as 


RTE AS. hs 
Many dignities in this kingdom are the pooreſt 
kind of benefices; and it ſhould ſeem hard to put 


r dignitaries under the neceſſity either of mak- i 


ing * contributions than they can afford, 
or of expoſing themſelves to the cenſure of want- 


3 ing charity, by making their contributions pub- 


Our Saviour commands us, in works of charity, 
to let not our left hand know what our right band 
dbeth; which cannot well conſiſt with our being 
willed, required, and commanded, by an earthly 
power, where no law is preſcibed, to publiſh our 


charity to the world, if we have a mind to con- 


_ ceal it. 5 
Fiſthhy. Whereas it is ſaid in the ſaid brief, that 
the parſon, vicar, &c. of every pariſh, ſhall, in fix 


days after the receipt of the ſaid charity, return it 


to his reſpective chancellor, &c. This may be a 
great grievance, hazard, and expence, to the ſaid 
parſon, in remote and deſolate 1 of the coun- 


try, where often an honeſt meſſenger (if ſuch a ne 
can be got) muſt be hircd to travel forty or fifty = 


miles going and coming ; which will probably colt 
more than the value of the contribution he carries 
with him. And this charge, if briefs ſhould hap- 


Sirthiy, We obſerve in the faid brie 
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pen to be frequent, rr 

a lergyman in t r 
1 , We £ chat che 
provoſt and fellows of the univerſity, judges, offi- 


cets of the courts, and profeſſors of laws common 
aud civil, are neither willed, required, nor com- 


manded to make their contributions ; but that ſo 
ood a work is only recommended to them. 
hereas we conceive, that all his Majeſty's ſubjects 


are equally obliged, with or without his Majeſty's 


commands, to promote works of charity according 
to their power ; and that the clergy, in their eccle- 
ſiaſtical capacity, are only liable to ſuch commands 


zs the rubric, or any other law ſhall enjoin, being 
| born to the ſame privileges of freedom with the — : 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects. : Sow 


5 We cannot but obſerve to your Grace, } 8 = | 


| the Engliſh act of the fourth year of Queen Anne, 
for the better coll: ting charity-money on briefs by 
letters-patent, &c. the miniſters are obliged only to 


read the briefs in their churches, without any par- 
ticular exbortations ; neither are they commanded 


do go from houſe to houſe with the church-war- 


dens, nor to ſend the money collected to their re - 
ipeQtive chancellors, but pay it to the undertaker 
or agent of the ſufferer. $0 that, we humbly 


49 hope, the clergy of this kingdom ſhall not, with - 
out any law in being, be put to greater hardſhips 


in this caſe than their brethren in England, where 
the legiſlature, intending to prevent the abuſes 


in collecting charity money on briefs, did not 


think fit to put the clergy under any of thoſe dif- 
ficulties we now complain of, in the preſent brief 
by letters-patent, for the reliet of Charles M Car- 


wmp aforeſaid. 


The collections upon the Lord's day are the pria- 
cipal ſupport of our own numerous poor in our ſe- 


veral pariſhes; and therefore every ſingle brief, 
with the benefit of a full collection . 


| the whole 
Vol. XII. 8 EkKkeing- 
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Kingdom, muſt deprive ſeveral thouſands of . 


their weekly maintenance, for the ſake only of one 
perſon, who often becomes a ſufferer by his 'own | 
_ Folly or negligence, and is ſure to overvalue his | 
Joffes double or treble: So that, if this precedent | 
de followed, as it certainly will if the preſent brief | 
mould ſucceed, we may probably have a new brief 
every week; and thus, for the advantage of fifty · 
two perſons, whereof not one in ten is deſerving, 
and for the intereſt of a dozen dextrous clerks and |} 
ſecretaries, the whole poor in the kingdom will be | 
Me are credibly informed, that neither the oft- |} 
cers of the Lord Primate, in preparing the report 
of his Grace's opinion, nor thoſe of the great ſeal, 
in paſſing the patent for briefs, will remit any of 
their fees, both which do amount to a conſiderable |} 
tum: And thus the good intentions of well-difpof- | 
end people are in a great meaſure diſappointed, a | 
large part of their charity being anticipated, and 
_ alienared by fees and gratuities © & | 
Tally, We cannot but repreſent to your Grace 
our great concern and grief, to. fee the pains and 
labour of our church - wardens fo much increafed, 
by the injunctions and commands put upon them 
in this brief, to the great diſadvantage of the clergy 
and the people, as well as to their own trouble, da- 
mage, and loſs of time, to which great additions | 
have been already made, by laws appointing them to | 
_ colle& the taxes for the watch and the poor houſe, | 
which they bear with great unwillingneſs ; and, if | 
they ſhall find themſelves further laden with ſuch 
' _ briefs as this of MCarthy, it will prove fo great 4 
- difcouragement, that we thall never be able to pro- 
vide honeſt and ſufficient perſons for that weighty | 
office of church-warden, fo neceſſary to the laity as 
well as the clergy, in all things that relate to the | 
order and regulation of parithes, ; ol 
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pon all theſe conſiderations, we humbly hope 


that your Grace, of whoſe fatherly care, vigilance, | 


and tenderneſs, we have had fo many and great in- 
ſtances, will repreſent our caſe to his Moſt Excel- 


lent Majeſty, or to the Chief Governor in this 
kingdom, in ſuch a manner, that we may be neither 


under the neceſſity of declining bis Majeſty's com- 
mands in his letters patent, or of taking new and 


grievous burdens upon ourſelves and our church- 
wardens, to which neither the rubric nor any other 
| law in force oblige us to ſubmir, F 
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Some Reflections upon Mr. Bickerſtaff's Predie- | 


tions for the year M, DCC, VIII.. 


By a Pzxox of QUALITY. 


ſignificant paper to have made more noiſe, or be 
ore greedily bought, than that of theſe predictions. 


1 Have not obſerved, for ſome years paſt, 1 : 
m 


They are the wonder of the common people, an a- 
muſement for the better fort, and a jeſt only to the 


wiſe; yet, among theſe laſt, I have heard ſome 
very much in doubt, whether the author meant to 
deceive others, or is deceived himſelf, Whoever 
he was, he ſeems to have with great art adjuſted 

his paper both to pleaſe the rabble, and to entertain 

perſons of condition. The writer is, without quel- 
tion, a gentleman of wit and learning, although 
the piece ſeems haſtily written in a ſudden frolic, 
With the ſcornful thought of the pleafure he will 


have, in putting this great town into a wonder- 


ment about nothing: Nor do I doubt but he and 
his friends in the ſecret, laugh oſten and plentifully 


See vol. IV. p. 305, 
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is 4 corner, to reflect how many hundred ou 


fuck fools they have already made. And he has 
them faſt for- ſome time: For ſo they are like to 


continue until his prophecies begin to fail in the e- 


vents. Nay, it is a great queſtion whether the miſ- 


of the two or three firſt will ſo entirely 


undeceive people, as to hinder them from expectiog 
I en iden of the reſt. I doubt not bur 
ſiome thouſands of theſe papers are carefully pre- 


ſerved by as many perſons, to confront with the e- 
vents, and try whether the aſtrologer exattly keeps 


the day and the hour. And theſe I take tobe Mr. | 


Bickerſtaff's choiceſt cullies, for whoſe ſake chief- 


| Jy he writ his amuſement. Mean while he has ſe- 
ven weeks 2 during which time the world is to 


be kept in ſuſpeaſe; for it is ſo long before the al- 
manack-maker is to die, which is the firſt predic- 


tion: And, if that fellow happens to be a fplene- = 
_ tic viſionary fop, or has any faith in his own art, 
the propheſy may punctually come to paſs by very 


natural means. As a gentleman of my acquaint- 


_ ance, who was ill-ufed by a mercer in town, writ 


him a letter in an unknown hand, to give him no- 
tice that care had been taken to convey a ſlow poi- 


fon into his drink, which would infallibly kill hirn 


in a month; after which the man began in earneſt 
to languiſh and decay, by the mere ſtrength of i- 


magination, and would certaily have died, if care 
bad not been taken to undeceive him before the 


Jeſt went too far. The like effret upon Partridge 


would wondertully raiſe Mr. Bickerſtaff's reputa- 2 
tion for a fortnight longer, until we could hear 


from France whether the Cardinal de Noailles were 
dead or alive, upon the fourth of April, which is 
the ſecond of his predictionss 

Tor a piece ſo careleſsly written, the obſervations 
upon aſtrology are reaſonable and pertinent, the 
remarks juſt ; and, as the paper is partly deſigned, 


bh "Oy opinion, for a ſatire wpon the credulity of 


83 che 


210 


tuab hawkers of ſtrange and wonderful things, I 


am glad to fee a man of ſenſe find leiſure and hy. 


mour to take up the trade for his own and our di- 


verſion. To ſpeak in the town-phraſe, it is a bite; 


he has fully had his jeſt, and may be ſatisfied; >; 

I very much approve the ſerious air he gi 
himſelß in his introduction and concluſion, which has 
gone far to give ſome people of no mean rank an 


opinion that the author believes himſelf. He tells } 
us he places the whole credit of his art on the 


truth of theſe predictions, and will be content to 


** be hooted by Partridge and the reſt for a cheat, if 


he fails in any one particular; with ſeveral other 
ſtrains of the fame kind, wherein I perſectiy be- 
Heve him; and that he is very indifferent whether 


| Ifaac Bickerſtaff be a mark of infamy or not. But | 


it ſeems, although he has joined an odd ſurname to 


no very common Chriſtian one, that in this large - | 
town there is a man found to own both the names, | 


although, I believe, not the paper. > 
F believe it is no ſmall mortification to this gen» 


nleman-aſtrologer, as well as his bookſeller, to find ; 


_ their piece, which they ſent out in a tolerable print 


and paper, immediately ſeized on by three or four 
interloping printers of Grubſtreet, the title ſtuffed 


with an abſtract of the whole matter, together with 


the ſtandard epithets of frange and worderful, the | 
price brought down a full half, which was but 4 


penny in its prime, and bawled about. by hawkers 


of the inferior claſs, with the concluding cadence 
of @ helfpenny a- piece. But fic cecidit Phasen 
And, to comfort him a little, this production of | 

mine will have the ſame fate: 'To-morrow will m7 


ears be grated by the little boys and wenches in ſtraws 
| bats, and I muſt an hundred times undergo the 


mortification to have my own work offered mew | 


Ai ANSWER 1 
the vulgar, and that idde tek of peeping into fu, 
ritics, 10 it is no more than what we all of us d 
ſerve. And, ſince we muſt be teazed with perpe- 
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as little in the light as he can to hide his bluſhing, 


obſerve his looks narrowly, ſee whether his ſpeech 


| it tobeſo; for I am much deceived if I do not 


lay as many errors in aſtrology as 


GO =O FATS? SAA FES GET wr TE 


dn account of the time and 
| other 


DR, way 
aſk me whether I have ſeen the Anſwer to 
Squire Bickerſtaff's predictions, and whether I 


1 know the puppy that writ it : And how to-Keep & 
man's countenance in ſuch a juncture, is ao 


—— — When, in this caſe, you fee a 
— praiſing or condemning, ready to 
the diſcourſe to — ſubject, ſtanding 


ding to ſneeze or take ſnuff, or go off, as af 
ſudden buſineſs called him; then ply him cloſe, 


be conſtrained or affected, then charge him fad» 
denly, or whiſper and ſmile, and you will ſoon diſ- 

cover whether he be guilty, Akhough this:ſcem 
not to the purpoſe I am diſcourſing on, yet I think 


know the true author of Bickerſtaff 3 Predictions, 


and did not meet with him ſome days in a cot. "9 


fechouſe at Covent - Garden. 


1 As to the matter of the Predictions — 1 


ſhall not enter upon the examination of them; but 
think it very incumbent upon the learned Mr. 
Partridge to take them into his conſideration, and 


Bickerſtaff s account. He may ju 
challenge the *Squire to pubiſh the c 


let 


1 birds of — nativity, by the — 


which he ſo determinately pronounces the time and 


mme manner of his death; and Mr. Bickerſtaff can 
do no leſs, in honour, than give Mr. Partridge the 


fame advantage of calculatin 


his, by ſending him 
ace of his birth, with 
particulars neceflary for ſuch a work. By 
which, no doubt, the — world will be — 

in che diſpute, and take part on * * „ 
I 
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B to keep the world in play as long as he 


a . ANSWER 
1 I ſhould likewiſe adviſe adviſe Me. — 

nt a yen 
months after the time of publiſhing his paper? 
This looks a little ſuſpicious, as if he were deſirous 


could, —— — p 
prediction between this and the 29th of March; 
which is not fo fair dealing as we have, even from 
VMI. Partridge and his brethren, who „ 
predictions (ſuch as they are indeed) for 

| 2. 

There is one badge in Mr. Bickerſtaff's $ pa 


| that ſeems to be as high a ſtrain of afluranceas] } 


| have any where met with. It is that prediction for 


the month of June which relates to the French | 


prophets here in town ; where he tells us, © They 


will utterly diſperſe, by ſecing the time come, | 


* wherein their prophecies ſhould be fulfilled, and 
„then finding themſelves deccived by contrary e- 


* vents” Upon which he adds, with great reaſon, 
10 his wonder how any deceiver can be ſo weak, 10 
„ foretel things near at hand, when a very few 


* months muſt diſcover the impoſture to all the 


% world.” This is ſpoken with a great deal of at- ; 
_ fected unconcernedneſs, as if he would have ws 


think himſelf to be not under the leaſt apprehen- 


fion, that the fame in two months will be his own 
_ caſe. With reſpect to the gentleman, I do not re | 
member to have heard of fo refined and pleaſant a 

piece of impudence, which, I hope, the author will | 
not reſent as an uncivil word, becauſe. I am furel 


enter into his taſte, and take it as he meant it. 
However, he half deſerves a reprimand for writing 


with ſo much ſcorn and contempt for the n 


ſtandings of the majority. 


For the month of July, he tells us v of "a gene- 


ral, who by a glorious action, will recover the 


25 reputation he loſt by former nusfortunes,” % he 
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"I va it, Mr. Bickerſtaff has made a trip. But this 
Ido not much infiſt on; for it is hard if another 
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t BICKERSTAFF. 21g 
commonly underſtood to be Lord Galloway; 


general cannot be found under the ſame. circum- 
ſtances, to whom this prediction may be as well 


= 


he French King's death is very punctually re- 


lated; but it was unfortunate to make him die at 
Marli, where he never == at that ſeaſon of the 
year, as I obſerved my 


If during three years I paſ- 
ſed in that kingdom: And, diſcourſing fome 


months ago with Monſieur Tallard, about the 
French court, I find that King never goes to Marli 
for any time, but about the ſeaſon of hunting there, 


which is not till Auguſt. So that here was an un- 


lucky flip of Mr. Bickerſtaff, for want of foreign 

_ _ education. * 1: res 
_. He coucludes with reſuming his promiſe, of 
publiſhing entire predictions for the next year; of 
which the other aſtrologers need not be in ve 
much pain. I ſuppoſe we ſhall have them — h 
about the ſame time with The General Hiſtory of 


Ears, I believe we have done with him forever ia 


this kind; and, though I am no aſtrologer, may 
veture to propheſy, that Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; is 


now dead, and died juſt at the time his Predictions 


were ready for the preſs : That he dropt out of 
the clouds about nine days ago, and, in about four 


hours after, mounted up thither again like a va- 
pour; and will, one day or other, perhaps deſcend 


a ſecond time, when he has ſome new, agreeable, 
br amuſing whimſy to paſs upon the ton; where- 
in, it is very propable, he will ſucceed as often as 


he is diſpoſed to try the experiment, that is, as 
long as he can preſerve a thorough contempt for 


his own time and other people; underſtandings, and 


is reſolved not to laugh cheaper than at the expence 
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600D MANNERS, 


1000 Manners is — : | 
ſonable perſon in the company ann 
: beeah ourſelves. ; 

What paſſeth for good-manners in the world, | 
generally produceth quite contrary effects. 
Many perſons of both ſexes, whom I have known, 

: and who paſſed for well · bred in their own, andthe | 

world's opinion, are the moſt troubleſome i in com- 

Pang to others and themſclves. 

_ Nothing is fo great an inſtance of in manners m_ 
= fattery. If you flatter all the company, you —— 
none; if you Lancer only one or two, you 
Flatrery is the work and kalen way of ſhowing 
our eſteem. 8 
Where company meets, I am confident the few 

' reaſonable perſons are every minute tempted to 

curſe the man or woman among them, who en- 
deavours to be moſt diſtinguiſhed for their good 
manners. 

A man of ſenſe would rather faſt till night, than 
dine at ſome tables, where the lady of the houſe is 


poſſeſſed with 8 unenafneſi, Pry 


rreigus, the two laſt but for a 
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vorſt ſort of reading. 
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ele N T ? . practi Eng 
Courts are the worſt of all ſchools to teach 
-manners. [6M | * f 


good- manners. And t re, every man of good 


underſtanding is capable of being well-bred upon 


any occaſion. I 
-m ſpeak in ſuch a manner as may poſſibly of- 


fend any reaſonable perſon in company, is the 


higheſt inſtance of ill· manners. 


Good-manners chiefly conſiſt in action, not in | 


| words. Modeſty and humility the chief ingredi= 


[ have known the court of 1 under four 


whatever good - manners or politeneſs I obſerved in 


either of them, was not of the court · growth, but 


imported. For a courtier by trade, as gentlemen- 


uſhers, bedchamber- women, maids of honour, 
7 * * "Ye SH 2*2“ 0 


Of good - manners as to converſation. 


Mien of wit and good underſtanding, as well as 
breeding, are ſometimes deceived, and give offence 
by conceiving a better opinion of thoſe with whom 
they converſe than they-ought to do. Thus I bave 
often known the moſt innocent raillery, and even 


of that kind which was meant for praiſe, to be 


miſtaken for abuſe and reflection. 


Of gibing, and how gibers ought to ſuffer. 
Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, 
who are abſent in company, interrupters, not liſt- 
, EEE: 
Of thoſe men and women, whoſe face is ever in 


a ſmile, talk ever with a ſmile, condole with a 


ſmile, &c, 


„Argument, as uſually managed, is the worſt ſort 
of converſation; as it is generally ia books the 
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216 HINTS on GOOD-MANNERS. 
Good converſation is not to be expected in much 


company, becauſe few liſten, and there is continual 


interruption. But good or ill manners are difco- 
vered, let the company be ever ſo large. No 
Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of con- 


verſation. It is done to fu port a character; It 


generally fails: It is a ſort of inſult on the compa- 
ny, and a conſtraint upon the ſpeaker. _ 
For a man ** * in his own trade or buſ- 
neſs, or faculty, reat breach of good · manners. 
Divines, phy 2 awyers, ſoldiers, particularly 


poet, are frequently guilty of this weakneſs, 
| 3 that * whole kingdom +70" "mY 


RESOLV- | 


NY to marry a young woman, 


CE 
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EAR TRAIT 


FO LUTTONS. 
WHEN I COME TO BE OLD. 
Written in the Year M,DC, XC. 


Not to keep young company, unleſs they real- 
ly defire it. 
Not to be peeviſh, or moroſe, or ſuſpicious. 
Not to ſcorn preſent ways, or with, or or faſhions, 


| or men, or war, Ec. 


Not to be fond of <hildren. 
Not to tell the ſame ſtory over and over to the 


ſame people. 


| Not to be covetous. . 
Not to neglect decency, or . PE fear 


of falling into naſtineſs. 


Not to be over ſevere wih young people, but 


give allowance for their youthful follies and weak - 


neſſes. 1 
Not to be influenced by, or give car to knaviſh 


| tauling ſervants, or others. 


Not to be too free of advice, nor trouble any but 
thoſe who defire it. 


To defire ſome good friends to inform me which 


of theſe reſolutions I break or neglect, and where- 


in; and reform accordingly. 
Not to talk much, nor of myſelf. 
Not to boaſt of my former or ſtrength, 


or favour with ladies, &c. 


Not to hearken to flatteries, nor Edneeive I can | 
be believed by a young woman; ef eos qui heredita- 
tem captant, adiſſe ac vitare. | 

Not to be poſitive or opinionative. 
Not to ſer up for obſerving all theſe rules, for 


| fear ſhould obſerve none. 


Vor. XII. 1 LAWS 


DEAN's SERVANTS. | 


DEecEMBER 7th, M,DCC,XX X11. 


IF either of the two men-ſervants be drunk, ke | 


4 ſhall pay an Engliſh crown out of his wages for 
the ſaid offence, by giving the Dean a reccipt for 
To gu wages received. _ „ 


hen the Dean is at home, no ſervant ſhall | 


gm to be abſent, without grving notice to the 


Dean, and aſking leave, upon the forfeiture of 
ſixpence for every half hour that he is abſent, to 


be ſtopt out of his or her board-wages, 


When the Dean is abroad, no ſervant, except | 


the woman, ſhall preſume to leave the houſe for 
above one half hour; after which, for every half- 


hour's abſence he ſhall forfeit fixpence : And, if 


the other ſervant goes out before the firſt returns, 
be ſhall pay five ſhillings out of his wages, as a- 
n—_ Fi 


_ "Whatever forrane Gall be taken in u E | 
mall forfeit one ſhilling out of his or her board- 


When the Dean goes about the houſe, or out- 
| houſes, or garden, or to Naboth's vineyard, what- 
ever things he finds out of order, by neglect of an 


ſervant under whoſe care it was, that ſervant ſhall. 
P — EY forfeit 


LAWS far the, &c, 219 
forfeit fixpence, and ſee to get it mended as ſoon as 
poſſible, or ſuffer more forfeitures at the Dean's 
Ik two ſervants be abroad together when the 

Dean is from home, and the fact be concealed 
from the Dean, the concealer ſhall forfeit two 
- crowns out of his or her wages, as above. | 
Ik, in waiting at table, the two ſervants be out 
of the room together, without orders, the laſt who 
went out ſhall torfeit threepence out of his board- 


wages. 


The woman may go out when the Dean is abroad 
for one hour, but no longer, under the ſame pe- 
nalty with the men: But provided the two men- 
ſervants keep the houſe until ſhe returns ; other- 
viſe, either of the ſervants, who goes out before 
her return, ſhall forfeit a crown out of his wages, 


8 


1 Whatever other laws the Dean ſhall think fit to 


make, at any time to come, for the government of 
his ſervants, and forfeitures for neglect or diſobe- 
dience, all the ſervants ſhall be bound to ſubmit 
Whatever other ſervant, except the woman, 
ſhall preſume to be drunk, the other two ſervants . 
ſhall inform the Dean thereof, under pain of for- 
feiting two crowns out of his or her wages, befides 
the forfeiture of a crown from the ſaid ſervant who 
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JONATHAN SWIFT m DUBLIN. | 


„ Es Chilad, March 29. 1729.. 
Friend JoxATHAN SwirFr, = 


ſhip for Dublin, I have ſent thee a gammon, the 


product of the wilds of America; which. perhaps. 
may not be unacceptable at thy table, ſince it is on- 
ly deſigned to Jet thee know that thy wit and 


parts are in eſteem. at this diſtance from the 


place of thy reſidence. Thee need aſk no queſtions. 
who this comes from, ſince Lam a perfect ſtranger” 


to thee. 


CHARA C- 


\ 


Hun been often agreeably amuſed by thy. | 
tale, Oc, c. and being now loading a ſmall. 
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Written ia the Year M, oce, XXVILs.. ; 
| P6xnaLLfay nothing of her wit or beauty, which" 
1 are allowed by all perſons who can judge ot ei- 
3 ther, when they hear or ſee her. Beides, beauty 
| being tranſient, and a trifle, cannot zuſtly- make 
part of a character. And I. leave others, to gele- 
| brate her wit, becauſe it will be of, no uſe in that 
part of her character which I intend to draw. 
Neither ſhall I relate any part of her hiſtory, fur- 
7 | ther than, that ſhe went, in the prime. of her 
| youth, to the Court of Hanover with her huſband, . 
and became of the bed-chamber to the preſent 
Princes of Wales, living in expectation, of the 
Queen's * death: Upon which event ſhe came 
over with her Miſtreſs, and hath ever fiance conti- 
nued in her ſervice; where, from the attendance 
daily paid her by the miniſters, and all expectants, 
he is reckoned much the greateſt favourite of the = 
Court at Leiceſter-houſe : A ſituation which ſhe _- 
ing affected to deſire that it might not be be- 


V 9 
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watches the motions and diſpoſitions of things and 
perſons at St. James's, nor can form his langu 

with a more imperceptible dexterity to the preſent 
poſture of a court, or more early foreſee what 
Kyle may be proper —_ any approaching juncture 
of affairs, whereof the can gather early intelli- 


ence without aſking it, and often when even thoſe 


m whom ſhe hath it are not ſenfible that they 
are giving it to her, but equally with others admire 
her ſagscity. Sir Robert Walpole and ſhe both 


think they underſtand each other, and are both 


equally miſtaken. 


With perſons where ſhe is to manage, ſhe is ve- 
ry dextrous in that point of {kill which the French 
call tater le pave ; with others ſhe is a great vindi- 


cator of all preſent proceedings, but in ſuch a 


_ manner; us if the were under no concern further | 
Wat her owns conviction, and wondering how acy | 
body Tan” think otherwiſe. And the danger is, 


Mat ine may come in time to believe herſelf ; which, 


under a Range of princes and a great addition of 
erellit might have bad conſequences. She is a moſt 
unconſcionable dealer; for, in a return of a few 
good words, which ſhe gives to her lords and gen- 
tlemen daily waiters before their faces, ſhe gets ten 


thoufand from them behind her back, which are of 


real ſer vice to her character. The credit the hath 


is managed with the utmoſt thrift ; and whenever 


the employs it, which is very rarely, it is only upon 


ſuch occaſions, where ſhe is ſure to get much more 
than ſhe ſpends. For inſtance, ſhe would readily preſs 
Sir Robert Walpole to do fome favour for Colonel 


Churchill, or Doddington; the Prince, for a mark 


of grace to Mr, Schutz ; and the Princeſs to be kind 


to Mrs Clayton. She ſometimes falls into the general 


miſtake of all courtiers, which is that of not ſuit- 


ing her talents to the abilities of others, but think- 


There is no politician who more carefully 


„% rr: abs 


not an enemy to books written by the Free-thinkers ; 
and herein is the more blameable, becauſe ſhe 


WEwWwOWwagOosnsFrH(rzFY 


them, and ſometimes from herſelf ; although at 
the fame time, ſhe very well knows them to be 
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CHARACTER of Mrs. HK. 223 
+ thoſe ſhe deals with to have leſs art than they 
1020 poſſeſs; ſo that ſhe may poſſibly be deceived 
when ſhe thinks ſhe deceiveth. | 
In all offices of life, except thoſe of a courtier, 
the acts with juſtice, generoſity, and truth. She 

is ready to do good as a 18 perſon, and I would 
almoſt think in charity that he will not do harm as 
4 courtier, unleſs to pleaſe thoſe in chief power. 
In religion the is at leaſt a Latitudinarian, being 


hath too much morality to ſtand in need of them, 
requiring only a due degree of faith for putting 


her in the road to ſalvation. I ſpeak this of her 


as a private Lady, not as a Court-favourite; for, 


ia the latter capacity, ſhe can ſhew neither faith | 


nor works. 


If f ſhe had never ſcen a court, it Is not impoſſible 3 
that ſhe might have been a friend, "a 


She abounds in good words and expreſſions of 
wiſhes, and will concert a hundred {ſchemes 

r the ſervice of thoſe whom ſhe would be thought 
to favour : Schemes that fometimes ariſe from 


without the leaſt probability of ſucceeding. But, to 
do her juſtice, ſhe never feeds or deceives any per- 
ſon with promiſes, where ſhe doth not at the 7 


time intend a degree of fincerity. 


' She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion 
for men of the beſt accompliſhments, who have 
nothing to defire or expect. | . "4 
What part the may act hereafter in a larger 
Tphere, as Lady of the bed-chamber to a great 
QY=—n, (upon ſuppoſing the death of his preſent 
Majeſty “, and the Earl of Suffolk, to whoſe title 


| Aer huſband ſucceeds) and in high cſteem with a 


E George the Fuſt, | 4 
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x2 neither ſhe nor I can foretel. My own. 
opinion is natural and obvious, that her talents as 


a courtier will ſpread, enlarge, and multiply to 
ſuch a degree, that her private virtues, for want of 


room and time to operate, will be laid up clean (like, 
clothes in a cheſt) to be uſed and put on, whenever. 
ſatiety, or ſome reverſe of fortune, or increaſe of 
ill health, (to which laſt ſhe is ſubje&) ſhall diſpoſe 
her to retire. In the mean time, it will be her 
wiſdom to take care that they may not be tarniſhed. 
or moth eaten, for want of airing and turning at 
ae 


een 


DOCTOR SHERIDAN: 


Written in the Year M,DCC XX XVIII 


Dr. Tae, 8 gts died at Rag 


the tenth of October 1738. at three of the 


clock in the afternoon: His diſeaſes were à dropſy 


and aſthma. He was doubtleſs the beſt inſtructor 
of youth in theſe kingdoms, or perhaps in Europe; 


and as great a maſter of the Greek and Roman 
languages. He had a very fruitful invention, and 
a talent for poetry, His Engliſh verſes were full 
af wit and humour, but ncither his proſe nor verſe 
ſufficiently correct: However, he would readily 


ſubmit to any friend who had a true taſte in proſe 


or verſe, He hath left behind him a very great 


collection, in ſeveral. volumes of ſtories, humorous, 


_ witty, wile, or ſome way ulſcful, gathered from a 
_ vaſt number of Greek, Roman, Italian, Spaniſh, 
French, and Engliſh writers. I believe I may have 
ſeen about thirty large enough to make as many 

moderate books in octavo. But, among thoſe extracts, 


there were many not worth regard; for five in ſix, 


atleaſt, were of little uſe or entertainment, lie 
was (as it is frequently the caſe in. men of wit and 


learning) what the French call a Dupe, and in a 


very bigh.degree, The greateſt Dunce of a tradeſ- 


man. 


226 CHARACTER 7 Dr. SHERIDAN, 

man could impoſe upon him, for he was altogether 
ignorant of worldly management. His chief ſhin- 
ing quality was that of a ſchoolmaſter ; here he 
ſhone in his proper clement. He had fo much ſkill 
and practice in the phyſiognomy of boys, that he 


rarely miſtook at the firſt view. His ſcholars loved 


and feared him. He often rather choſe to ſhame 
the ſtupid, but puniſhed the idle, and expoſed them 
to all the lads, which was more ſevere than laſh. 


ing. Among the gentlemen in this kingdom who 


| Have any ſhare of education, the ſcholars of Dr. 
Sheridan infinitely excel, in number and know- 


2 ledge, all their brethren ſent from other ſchools, 


o look on the Doctor in ſome. other lights, he 
was in many things very indiſcreet, to ſay no worſe, 


He acted like too many clergymen, who are in 
haſte to be married when very young; and from 


hence proceeded all the miſeries of his life. The 
portion he got proved to be juſt the reverſe of 


300 I. for he was poorer by a thouſand : So many . | 
 incymbrances of a mother-in-law, and poor rela- 
tions, whom he was forced to ſupport for many 


3 of 1 his daughters to 
 Kouſewifery and plain cloaths, 


The boy was there immediately taken notice of, upon 


examination; although a mere ſtranger, he was 
by pure merit elected a King's ſcholar. It is true 
their maintenance falls fomething ſhort : The 


Doctor was then ſo poor, that he could not add 
fourteen pounds to enable the boy to finiſh the 
year; which, if he had done, he would have been 


removed 


he got them, at a 
reat Expence, to be clad like ladies who had 
 Plentiful fortunes; made them only learn to ſing 
and dance, to draw and delign, to give them 
vich filks, and other fopperics; and hi: two 
eldeſt were married without his conſent, to 
young lads who had nothing to ſettle on them. 
However, he had a ſon, whom the Doctor ſent to 
Weſtminſter ſchool, although he could ill afford it. 
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removed to a higher claſs, and, in another year, 
would have been ſped off (that is the phraſe) to a 
fellowſhip in Oxford or Cambridge : the Doc- 
tor was forced to recal him to Dublin, and had 
friends in our univerſity to ſend him there, where 
he hath been choſen uf the foundation; and, I 
think, hath gotten an exhibition, and deſigns to 
ſtand for a fellowſhip, 55 iS 

The Doctor had a good church-living, in the 
ſouth parts of Ireland, given him by Lord Carte- 
ret ; who, being very learned himſelf, encourageth 
it in others. -\ friend of the Doctor's prevailed on 


His Excellency to grant it. The living was well 
worth 150 J. per annum. He changed it very ſoon 
_ xt 


the farmers and power of the gentlemen, fell ſo 


for that of Dunboyn ; which, by the knavery 


very low, that he could never get 801. He then 


changed that living for the free-ſchool of Cavan, 


where he might have lived well, in fo 4 a 
13 


country, on 80 1. falary 2 annum, beſides 


ſcholars: But the air, he ſaid, was too moiſt and 


unwholeſome, and he could not bear the company 


of ſome perſons in that neighbourhood. Upon 
this he ſold the ſchool for about 400 |. ſpent the 


money, grew into diſeaſes, and died. 


It would be very honourable, as well as juſt, in 


thoſe many perſons of quality and fortune, who 


had the advantage of being educated under Doctor 
Sheridan, if they would pleaſe to erect ſome decent 
monument over his body, in the church where it 
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or THE 


SECOND SOLOMON». | 


| Wrinen | in the Year u dec, xxix. 


| HE became * wich a perſon Jiſtinguiſh- 
| ed for poctical and other writings, and in an 
eminent ſtation, who treated him with great kind 
neſs on all occaſions, and he became familiar in this 
perſon's houſe . In three months time, Solomon, | 
without the leaſt provocation, writ a long poem, 
deſcribing that perſon's muſe to be dead, and mak- 
ing a funeral ſolemnity with aſſes, owls, &c. and 
gave the copy among all his acquaintance, 


Solomon became acquainted with a moſt deſerv- 


ing lady, an intimate friend of the above perſon t, 
who entertained him alſo as ſhe would a brother; 
and, upon giving him a little good advice, in the 
moſt decent manner, with relation to his wife, he 


told her, She was like other women, as bad as 


the was, and that they were all alike: Although 


his wife be, in every regard except gallantry, (which 


no creature would capt) the mort di agreeable £4 
| beaſt in Europe. | 


— * — 


— - + Dus Bath; 1 stella. 


He 
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le lets his wife (whom he pretends to hate a“ 
the deſerves) govern, inſult, and ruin him, as the 

aſes, Her character is this: Her perſon is de- 
teſtably diſagreeable ; a moſt filthy flut ; lazy, and 
flothful, and luxurious, ill- natured, envious, ſuſ- 
picious 3 a ſcold, expenſive on herſclf, covetous to 
others: She takes thieves and whores, for cheap- 
neſs, to be her ſervants, and turns them off every 


week: Poſitive, inſolent; an ignorant, prating, 


overweening fool, a lover of the dirtieſt, meaneſt 


company: An abominable tatler, affecting to be 

jealous of her huſband with ladies of the beſt rank 

And merit, and merely out of affectation for perfect 
vanity. A 


| Solomon has no ill deſign upon any body but 


himſelf, and he is the greateſt deceiver of himſelf 
on all occaſions, 


His thoughts are ſudden, and the moſt unreaſon- 
able' always comes uppermoſt ; and he conſtantly 
reſolves and acts upon his firſt thoughts, and then 


aks advice, but never once before. 


The perſon above-mentioned, whom he lam- 


pooned in three months after their acquaintance, 


ocured him a good preferment from the Lord 


Lieutenant. Upon going down to take poſſeſſion, 
| Solomon preached, at Cork, a ſermon on King 
George's birth-day, on this text, Sufficient to the day 


is the evil thereof. Solomon having been famous for 
a high Tory, and ſuſpected as a Jacobite, it was a 
moſt difficult thing to get any thing for him : But 


dat perſon, being an old friend of Lord Carteret, 
_ prevailed againſt all Solomon's enemies, and got 


him made likewiſe one of his Excellency's chap- 


& lains. But, upon this ſermon, he was ſtruck out 
of the liſt, and forbid the caſtle, until that ſame 


perſon brought him again to the Lieutenant, and 
made them friends. 


A tancy ſprung in Solomon's head, that a houſe 


near Dublin would be commodious for him and 


You, XII. | U | his 
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his boarders, to lodge in on Saturdays and Suh. 
days: Immediately, without confulting any cxea- 
ture, he takes a leaſe of a rotten houſe at Rathfar- 


nam, the worſt air in Ireland, for 999 years, at 


twelve pounds a year; the land, which was-only a 
| rip of ground, not being worth twenty ſhillings 
a- year. When the ſame perſon whom he lam- 


pooned heard the thing, he begged Solomon to 
get a clauſe of ſurrender, and at laſt prevailed to 


ave it done after twenty one years; becauſe it was | 
_ a madneſs to pay eleven pounds a-year, for-a'thou= | 
- ſand years, for a houſe that could not laſt twenty. 

But Solomon made an agreement with his land- 

lady, that he ſhould be at liberty to ſurrender his 


leaſe in ſeven years ; and, if he did not do it at 
that time, ſhould be obliged to keep it for 999 
years. In the mean time, he expends about one 


hundred pounds on the houſe and garden-wall; _ 
and, in leſs than three years, contracts ſuch a hat- 

red to the houſe, that he lets it run to ruin: 880 
that, when the ſeven years are expired, he muſt | 
either take it for the remainder of the 999 years, | 
or be ſued for waſte, and loſe all the money he laid 


out: And now he pays twelve pounds a year for a 
place he never ſees. ee 855 


Solomon has an eſtate of about thirty-five pounds 
_ per annum, in the county of Cavan; upon which, 


inſtead of ever receiving one penny rent, he hath 


expended above thirty pounds per annum, in build- 
_. Ings and plantations, which are all gone to ruin, 
Solomon is under-tenant to a Biſhop's leaſe : He | 
is bound by articles to his Lordſhip to renew and 
pay a fine, whenever the Biſhop renews with his 
landlord, and to raiſe his rent as the landlord ſhall 
_ raiſe it to the Biſhop, Seven years expire: Solo- 


mon's landlord. demands a fine, which he readily 
pays; then aſks for a leaſe : The landlord ſays, he 
may have it at any time. He never gets it. An- 
other ſeven years elapſe: Solomon's landlord = 


oe 288 . 
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be hath not renewed and paid his fines according 
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mands another fine, and an additional rent : Solo- 


mon pays both; aſks to have his leaſe renewed : 
The ſteward anſwers, he will ſpeak to his maſter. 


| Seventeen years are clapſed : The landlord ſends 


Solomon word that his (leaſe is forfeited, becauſe 


to articles; and now they are at law upon this ad» 
mirable caſe, Th nes Fr PRE: 

It is Solomon's great happineſs, that, when he 
acts in the common concerns of life, againſt come 


mon fenſe and reaſon, be values himſelt thereup- 
on, as if it were the mark of a great genius, above 
little regards or arts, and that his thoughts are to 


exalted to deſcend into the knowledge of vulgar 


management; and you cannot make him a greater 


compliment, than by telling inſtances to the com- 
pany, before his face, how careleſs he was in any 


affair that related to his intereſt-and fortune. 


| He is extremely proud and captious, apt to vofont 


ed for either. Fi POE | 


EE. 09> 
ance, eſpecially among women, as a child is. by a 


new play-thing, and is led at will by them to-ſuſpet ; 


and quarrel with his beſt friends, of whom he hath 
loſt the greateſt part, for want of that indulgency 
which they ought to allow for his failings... 0 

Hle is a generous, honeſt, good-natured man; 
but his perpetual want of judgement and diſere- 
non, makes him act as if he were neither generous, 
honeſt, nor good naturdſd. 


perſon. above end. whom he lam- 


pooned, and to whom he owes his preferment, be» 


ing in the country and out of order; Solomon had 
appointed to come for him with a chaiſe, and bring 


kim to town, Solomon ſent him word that he was 


to ſet out on Monday, and did accordingly, but te 
another part of the kingdom, thirty miles wide of 
the place appointed, in compliment ty a lady who 
: = 2 5 55 
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was going that way; there ſtaid, with her and her 
family, a month, then ſent the chaiſe, in the mid 
of winter, to bring the ſaid perſon, where Solo- 
mon would meet him, declaring he could not ven. 
ture himſeif for fear of the froſt : And upon the 
ſaid perſon's refuſing to go in the chaiſe alone, or | 
to truſt to Solomon's appointment, and being in ill 
health; Solomon fell into a formal quarrel with 
that perſon, and foully miſrepreſented the whole 
affair to juſtify bimſelf. 
Solomon had publiſhed a humorous ballad, cal. 
led Balyſpellin *, whither he had gone to drink the 
waters, with a new favourite lady. The ballad was 
in the manner of Mr. Gay's on Molly Mogg, pre- 
tending to contain all the rhymes of Balyſpellin. 
lis friend, the perſon fo often mentioned, bein 
gat a gentleman's houſe in the neighbourhood, and 
merry over Solomon's ballad, they agreed to make | 
another, in diſpraiſe of Balyſpellin-wells, which | 
Solomon had celebrated, and with all new rhymes 
not made uſe of in Solomon's T. The thing was 
done, and all in a mere jeſt and innocent merri- | 
ment. Yet Solomon was prevailed upon, by the | 


* lady he went with, to reſent this as an affront oa ; 


her and himſelf; which he did accordingly, againſt 
all the rules of reaſon, taſte, good-nature, judge- 
ment, gratitude, or common manners. tt 
He will invite fix or more people of condition to 
dine with him on a certain day, ſome of them liv- 


ing five or fix miles from town. On the day ap- 1 


pointed he will be abſent, and know nothing of the 
matter, and they all go back diſappointed : When 
he is told of this, he is pleaſed, becauſe it ſhews 
| him to be a genius and a man of learning. 
___ Having lain many years under the obloquy of a 
high Lory and Jacobite, upon the preſent Queen's 
birth-day he write a fong, to be performed before 
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the . and thoſe who attended them, in 


alle of the Queen and the King, on the common 
topics of her beauty, wit, family, love of England, 


and all other virtues, wherein the King and the 


Royal Children were ſharers. It was very hard to 


avoid the common topics, which were mentioned in 
abundance. A young collegian, who had done the. 


ſame job the year before, got ſome reputation on the 
account of his wit: Solomon would needs vie with 
him, by which he loſt all the eſteem of his old friends 


mme Tories, and got not the leaſt intereſt with the 


Whigs; for they are now too ſtrong to want advo- 


cates of that kind: And therefore one of the Lords 
| Juſtices, reading the verſes in ſome company, ſaid,. 
Ah, Doctor, this {hall not do.” His name was 
at length in the title-page ; and he did this without 


the knowledge or advice of one living foul, as he 


himſelf confeſſeth. ww . 
His full conviction of having acted wrong, in 2 
hundred inſtances, leaves him as poſitive in the 


next inſtance as if he had never been miſtaken in 
his life: And if you go to him the next day, and 


find him convinced in the laſt, he hath another in- 
ſtance ready, wherein he is as poſitive as he was 


the day before. 
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THE DEATH OF 


Ms. JOHN * (STELLA.} 


- Tus hay, being Sunday, January 28th, 1727. 8, 


about cight o'clock at night, a ſervant brought 


me a note, with an account of the death of the 
trueſt, moſt virtuous, and valuable friend, that I, 
or perhaps any other perſon ever was bleſſed with, | 
She expired about fix in the evening of this day; | 
and, as ſoon as I am left alone, which is about e- 
leven at night, | refolve, for my own {atisfaCtion, —Y 
to ſay ſomething of her life and character. 1 
She was born at Richmond in Surrey, on the 


thirtcenth day of March, in the year 1681. Her 


father was a younger brother of a good family in 
Nottinghamſhire, her mother of a lower degree; 
and indeed ſhe had little to boaſt of her birth. 1 


knew her from {ix years old, and had ſome ſhare in 
her education, by directing what books ſhe ſhould 


read. and perpetually inſtructing her in the principles 


of honour and virtue; from which ſhe never ſwerv- 


ed in any one action or moment of her life. She 


was fickly from her childhood until about the age 


of fificen : But then grew into perfect health, and 
was looked upon as one of the moſt beautiful, 
_ graceful, and agreeable young women in London, 
only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker than a 
raven, and every feature of her face in perfection. 


She lived generally in the country, with a family, 
where the contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
another 


after came over; but, I happening to continue 
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another lady of more advanced years. I was 
then (to my mortification) ſettled in Ireland; and, 
about a year after, going to viſit my friends in 
England, I found ſhe was a little uneaſy upon the 
death of a perſon on whom ſhe had ſome depen- 


' dence. Her fortune, at that time, was in all not 


above fifreen hundred pounds, the intereſt of 


which was but a ſcanty maintenance, in ſo dear a 


country, for one of her ſpirit. Upon this conſider - 
ation, and indeed very much for my own fſatisfac- 
tion, who had few friends or acquaintance in Ire- 
land, I prevailed with her and her dear friend and 


companion, the other lady, to draw what money 


they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune 


being in annuities upon funds. Money was then at 
ten per cent. in Ireland, beſides the advantage of 


N it, and all neceſſaries of life at halt the 
They complied with my advice, and ſoon 


ſome time longer in England, they were much dif- 


couraged to live in Dublin, where they were whole= 


ly ſtrangers. She was at that time about nincteen 
years old, and her perſon was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, 
ut the adventure looked ſo like a frolic, the cen- 


1 fure held, for ſome time, as if there were a ſecret 


hiſtory in ſuch a removal; which, however, ſoon 
blew off by her excellent conduct. She came over 


with her friend on the in the year 170—; 


and they both lived together until this day, when 
death removed her from us. For ſome years paſt, 


| the had been viſited with continual ill- health; and 


ſeveral times, within theſe laſt two years, her life 
was deſpaired of. But, for this rwelve-months 
2 ſhe never had a day's health; and, properly 


ſpeaking, ſhe hath been dying fix months, but kept 


alive, almoſt againſt nature, by che generous kind- 


neſs of two phyſicians, and the care of her friends, 


* Mrs, Dingley, lb 3 | 
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Thus far I writ the ſame night between eleven and 
twelve. | . 
Never was any of her ſex born with better gifts 
of the mind, or more improved them by reading 
and converſation. Yet her memory was not of the 


beſt, and was impaired in the latter years of her | 


life. But I cannot call to mind that I ever once 
heard her make a wrong judgement of perſons, 


books, or affairs. Her advice was always the beſt, 


and with the greateſt freedom, mixt with the great- 
eft decency. She had a gracetulneſs ſomewhat 
more than human in every motion, word, and 


action. Never was ſo happy a conjunction of civi- 1 


lity, freedom, eaſineſs, and fincerity. There ſeemed 
to be a combination among all that knew her, to 
treat her with a dignity much beyond her rank: 
Vet people of all ſorts were never more eaſy than 
in her company. Mr. Addiſon, when he was in 

Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately - 
found her out; and, if he had not ſoon after left 
the kingdom, aſſured me he would have uſed all 


endeavours to cultivate her friendi{hip. A rude or | 
conceited coxcomb paſſed his time very ill, upon | 
the leaſt breach of reſpect; for, in ſuch a caſe, | 
| the had no mercy, but was ſure to expoſe him to 

the contempt of the ſtanders-by ; yet in ſuch a 


manner as he was aſhamed to complain, and durſt 
not reſent, All of us, who had the happineſs of 
her friendſhip, agreed unanimouſly, that, in an af- 
ternoon, or cvening's converfation, ſhe never fail- 
ed before we parted of delivering the beſt thing 
that was ſaid in the company. Some of us have 
Written down ſeveral of her ſayings, or what the 


French call Han Mat, whercin ſhe excelled almoſt 


beyond belief“. She never miſtook the under- 
| ſtanding of others; nor ever ſaid a ſevere word, 
but where a much ſeverer was deſerved, 
* See Vol. VI, p. 175, | 
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y elcaped by water, but ſhe was reaſoned 2 
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Her ſervants loved and almoſt adored her at the 
ſame time. She would, upon occaſions, treat them 


| with freedom, yet her demeanour was fo awful, 


that they durſt not fail in the leaſt point of reſpe&. 
She chid them ſeldom, but it was with ſeverity, 


- which bad an effect upon them for a long time 


after . A | 
January 29th, My head aches, and I can write 


no more, 


_ January 3oth, Tueſday. „ 
- This is the night of the funeral, which my fick - 
neſs will not ſuffer me to attend. It is now mine at 
night, and I am removed into another apartment, 
that I may not fee the light in the church, which 
is juſt over againſt the window of my bed-cham- 


With all the ſoftneſs of temper that became a 


lady, the had the perſonal courage of a hero. She 


and her friend having removed their lodgings to a 


new houſe, which ſtood ſolitary, a parcel of rogues, 


armed, attempted the houfe, where there was only 
one boy : She was then about four and twenty : 
And, having been warned to apprehend fome fuch 


attempt, ſhe learned the management of a piſtol; 
and, the other women and ſervants being half dead 


with fear, ſhe ſtole ſoftly to her dining-room win- 


dow, put on a black hood, to prevent being ſeen, 


primed the piſtol freſh, gently lifted up the ſaſh ; 
and, taking her aim with the utmoſt preſence of 


mind, diſcharged the piſtol, loaden with bullets 


into the body of one villian, who ſtood the faireſt 
mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, was carried 
off by the reſt, and died the next morning, but his 
companions could not be found, The Duke of 


Ormond hath often drank her health to me upon 
| that account, and had always an high efteem of 


her, She was indeed under ſome apprehenſions of 
going in a boat, after ſume danger ſhe had narrow- 
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ly out of it. She was never known to ery out, or 


diſcover any fear, in a coach or on horſeback, or 
any uncaſineſs by thoſe ſudden accidents with whick 


moſt of her ſex, either by weakneſs or affeQation, 
appear ſo much diſordered. 5 i 
She. never had the leaſt abſence of mind in con- 


veriation, nor given to interruption, or appeared 


eager to pat in her-word-by waiting impatiently un- 


til another had done. She ſpoke in a moſt agree» 


able voice, in the plaineſt words, never heſitating, 
Except out of modeſty before new faces, where ſhe 


was ſomewhat reſerved; nor, among her neareſt 
friends, ever ſpoke much at a time. She was but little 
verſed in the common topics of female chat; ſcandal, } 
cenſure, and detraction, never came out of her | 
mouth: Yet, among a few friends, in private con- 
verſation, ſhe made little ceremony in diſcovering 
ber contempt of a coxcomb, and deſcribing all hs 
Follies to the life; but the follies of her own ſex 


ſhe was rather inclined to extenuate or to pity. 


When ſhe was once convinced by open facts of | 
any breach of truth or honour, in a perſon of high 
tation, eſpecially in the church, ſhe could not con- 
ceal her indignation, nor hear them named without 


ſhewing her diſpleaſure in her countenance ; partj- 


cularly one or two of the latter fort, whom ſhe had | 
known and eſteemed, but deteſted above all man- 

kind, when it was manifeſt they had ſacrificed thaſe 
two precious virtues to their ambition, and would 
much ſooner have forgiven them the common 

immoralmies of the.laity, „ 
bp g ſickneſs, in. moſt parts of 
her life, had prevented her from making that pro- 


Her frequent fits o 


greſs in reading which ſhe would otherwiſe have 


done. She was well verſed in the Greek and Ro- | 
man ſtory, and was not unſkilled in that of France 


and England, She ſpoke French perfectly, but 
forgot much of it by neglect and ſickneſs She 


had read carefully all the beſt books of travels, 


which 
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which ſerve to open and enlarge the mind. She 
underſtood the Platonic and Epicurean philoſophy, 
and judged very well of the defects of the latter, 
She made very judicious abſtracts of the beſt books 
ſhe had read She underſtood the nature of go- 


' vernment, and could point out all the errors of 


Hobbes, both in that and religion. She had a 
good infight into phyſic, and knew ſomewhat of 
anatomy; in both which ſhe Was inſtructed in her | 
younger days by an eminent phyſician, whe had 
her long under his care, and bore the higheſt e- 
ſteem for her perſon and underſtanding. She had 


a true taſte of wit and good ſenſe, both in poetry 
Aa ndl proſe, and was a perfect good critic of ſtyle: 
Neither was it ealy to find a more proper or impar- 


tal judge, whoſe advice an author might better 


a rely on, if he intended to ſend a thing into the 
| world, provided it was on a-ſubject that came with- 
in the compaſs of her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, 


ſhe was ſometimes too ſevere, which is a ſafe and 


. pardonable error. She preſerved her wit, judge- 


ment and vivacity to the laſt, but often uſed to 


complain of her memory. 7 


Her fortune, with ſome acceſſion, could not, as 


1 have heard ſay, amount to much more than two » 


thouſand pounds, whereof a great part fell with 


her life, having been placed upon annuities in 


England, and one in Ireland. In a perſon fo ex- 


traordinary, perhaps it may be pardonable to men- 


tion ſome particulars, although of little moment, 


further than to ſet forth her character. Some 


preſents of gold pieces being often made to her 
while ſhe was a girl, by her mother and other 
friends, on promiſe to keep them, the grew into 
ſuch a ſpirit of thrift, that, in about three years, 
they amounted to above two hundred pounds. She 
uſed to ſhew them with boaſting ; but her mother, 
apprehending ſhe would be cheated of them, pre- 
vailed in ſome months, and with great importuni- 
ties, 
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ties, to have them put out to intereſt : When che 
girl loſt the pleaſure of ſeeing and counting her 
which the never failed of doing many tines 
in a diy, and deſpaired of heaping up tuch another 
treaſure, her humour took the quite contrary 


turn: She grew careleſs and ſquandering of every 


new acquifition, and ſo continued till about two 
and twenty; when, by advice of ſome friends, and 
the fright of paying large bills of tradeſmen, who 


_ enticed her into their debt, the began to reflect up-  S 


on her own folly, and was never at reſt untill ſhe 
had diſcharged all her ſhop bills, and refunded. 
herſelf a conſiderable ſum ſhe had run out After 
which, by the addition of a few years and a ſupe- 
rior underſtanding, ſhe became, and continued all 
her life a moſt prudent œconomiſt; yet ſtill with a 
ſtrong bent to the liberal Hde, wherein ſhe gratified 
Herſelf by avoiding all expence in cloaths, (which 


ſhe ever deſpiſed) beyond what was merely decent. | 
And, although her frequent returns of ſickneſs 

were very chargeable, except fees to phyſicians, of 
which ſhe met with ſeveral ſo generous that ſhe 
could force nothing on them, (and indeed ſhe 


mult otherwiſe have been undone); yet ſhe never 


was without a conſiderable ſum of ready money. 


Inſomuch, that, upon her death, when her near- 
eſt friends thought her very bare, her executors 


found in her ſtrong box about a hundred and fifty 


unds in gold. She lamented the harrowneſs of 


her fortune in nothing ſo much, as that it did not 
enable her to entertain her friends ſo often, and 


in ſo hoſpitable a manner as ſhe deſired. Vet they | 
were always welcome; and, while ſhe was in health 
to direct, were treated with neatneſs and elegance: 


So chat the revenues of her and her companion, 
paſſed for much more confiderable than they really 


were. They lived always in lodgings, their do- 
meſtics conſiſting of two maids and one man. She 
kept an account of all the family expences, _ 


* 
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eſted mortal I ever knew or heard of. 
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ber arrival in Ireland to ſome months before her 


death ; and ſhe would often repine; when looking 


back u the annals of her houſchold bills, that 
every thing neceſſary for life was double the price, 
while intereſt of money was ſunk almoſt to one 


| half; fo that the addition made to her fortune was 


indeed grown abſolutely neceſſary, 
; 3 ES * 
t her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 


diminiſhed, and therefore became a tax upon thoſe 
tradeſmen who furniſh the fopperies of other ladies. 


| She bought cloaths as ſeldom as poſlible, and thoſe 


as plain and cheap as conſiſted with the ſituation 


| the was in; and wore no lace for many years. 
Either her judgement or fortune was extraordina® 
ry, in the choice of thoſe on whom ſhe beſtowed 
ber charity; for it went further in doing good 
chan double the ſum from any other hand. And 
I have heard her ſay, ſhe always met with gratis» +: 
tude from the poor: Which muſt be owing to her 
fkill in diſtinguiſhing proper objects, as well as her - 


gracious manner in relieving them. 4 
But ſhe had another quality that much delighted 
her, although it may be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty; however, it was a pleaſure the 


could not reſiſt: I mean that of making agreeable 
| preſents, wherein I never knew her equal, altho' 
it be an affair of as delicate a nature as moſt in the 


courſe of life. She uſed to define a preſent, That 


it was a gift to a friend of ſomething he wanted, or 
vas fond of, and which could not be eafily gotten 


for money. I am confident, during my acquain - 
tance with her, ſhe hath, in theſe and ſome other 
kinds of liberality, diſpoſed of to the value of ſeve - 


ral hundred pounds. As to preſents made to her · 


ſelf, ſhe received them with great unwillingneſs, 


but eſpecially from thoſe to whom ſhe had ever gi- 


ven any; being on all occafions the moſt diſinter- 
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From her on diſpoſition, at leaſt as much 88 


from the frequent want of health, ſhe ſeldom made 


any viſits; but her own lodgiags, . from before 
twenty years old, were frequented by many perſons 
of the graver ſort, who all reſpected her highly, 


upon her good ſenſe, good manners, and conver- 


ſation. Among theſe were the late Primate Lind- 
ay, Biſhop Lloyd, Biſhop Aſhe, Biſhop Brown, 
Biſhop Stearn, 'Biſhop Pulleyn, with ſome others 


bl later dater; and indeed the greateſt number of 
her acquaintance was among the clergy. Honour, 
truth, liberality, good nature, and modeſty, were 
the virtues ſhe chiefly poſſeſſed, and moſt valued 

in her acquaintance; and where ſhe found them, 
would de ready to allow for ſome defects, nor va= | 
laed them leſs, although they did not ſhine in 
learning or in wit; but would never give the leaſt | 
allowance for any failures in the former, even to 
thoſe who made the greateit figure in either of the 


two latter. She had no uſe of any perſon's libera- 


- liry, yet her deteſtation of. covetous people made 
her uneaſy if ſuch a one was in her company; up» | 
on which occaſion ſhe would ſay many things very 

entertaining and humorous. | 


She never interrupted any perſon who ſpoke; 


ſhe laughed at no miſtakes they made, but helped 
them out with modeſty; and if a good thing were | 
ſpoken, but neglected, ſhe would not let it fall, but 
ſet it in the beſt light to thoſe who were preſent, | 
She liſtened to all that was ſaid, and had never the 
leaſt diſtraction, or abſence of thought. 
It was not fafe nor prudent, in her preſence, to | 
| offend in the leaſt word againſt modeſty; for ſhe |] 
then gave full employment to her wit, her con- 


tempt, and reſentment, under which even ſtupidi- 


ty and brutality were forced to ſink into confuſion ; 


and the guilty perſon, by her future avoiding him 


like a beat or a ſatyr, was never in a way to tranſ- 
greſs a ſ:cond time. ee PT 
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n happened one ſingle coxcomb, of the pert 
kind; was in her company, among ſeveral other 
ladies ; and, in his flippant way, began to deliver 


me double meanings: The reſt flapt their fans. 


and uſed the other common expedients practiſed iu 
fuch caſes, of appearing not to mind or COmPre- 


dend what was ſaid. Her behaviour was very dif- 


ferent, and perhaps may be cenſured. She fad 


cus to the man: Sir, all theſe ladies and I un- 


«. derftand your meaning very well, having, in 


Eo ſpite of our care, too often met with thoſe of 


« your ſex who wanted manners and good ſenſe, 


*, But, believe me, neither virtuous nor even vi- 
u cjious: women love ſuch. kind of converſation. 


„ However, I will leave you, and report your be- 


« haviour : And, whatever viſit I make, I hal 


* Geſt inquire at the door whether you are in the 


. — bouſe, that I may be ſure to avoid you.” I know 


not whether a majority of ladies would approve.of 


ſuch a proceeding ;. but Ebelieve the practice of it 
would put an end to that corrupt convetſa- 


tion, the worſt effect of dulneſs, ignorance, im- 
pudence, and vulgarity, and the higheſt affront to 


the modeſty and underſtanding of che ſemale · ſex. 
By returning very few viſits, ſhe had not much 
company of her own ſex, except thoſe whom ſhe 
moſt loved for their eaſineſs, or eſteemed for their 


good ſenſe; and thoſe, not infiſting on ceremony, 
came often to her. But ſhe rather choſe men for 
her companions, the uſual topics of ladies diſcourſe 


| | being ſuch as ſhe had little knowledge of, and leſs 
1 _ reliſh. Yet no man was upon the rack to entertain 


ker, for ſhe eaſily deſcended to any thing that was 


Innocent, and diverting. News, palitics, cenſure, 
 family-management, or town talk, ſhe always di- 
verted to ſomething elſe ; but theſe indeed ſeldom 


happened, for ſhe choſe her company better : And 
therefore many, who miſtook her and themſelves, 


| having: ſollicited her acquaintance, and finding 
63 5 themlelves _ 
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themſelves diſappointed after a few viſits, dropt off; 
and ſhe was never known to inquire into the rea- 
fon, or aſk what was become of them. - E 2 
She was never poſitive in arguing, and ſhe uſual- 
Iy treated thoſe who were fo, in a manner which 
well enough gratified that unhappy diſpoſition ; yet 
in fuch a fort as made it very contemptible, and at 
the ſame time did ſome hurt to the owners. Whe- 
ther this proceeded from her eaſineſs in rm 
or from her indifference to certain perſons, or 
from her deſpair of mending them, or from the 
ſame practice which ſhe much liked in Mr. Addi. | 
ſon, I cannot determine; but when ſhe ſaw any of | 
the company very warm in a wrong opinion, ſhe 
| was more inclined to confirm them in it than op- 
= pole them. The excuſe ſhe commonly gave when 
Her friends afked the reaſon, was, That irprevent= | 
ea noiſe, and ſaved time, Yet I have known hee | 
very angry with ſome whom ſhe much efteemed; | 
for ſometimes falling into that infirmity, 
+ She loved Ireland much better than the genera | 
lity of thoſe who owe both their birth and riches | - 
to itz and, having brought over all the fortune 
ſhe had in money, left the reverſion of the beſt 
part of it, one thouſand pounds, to Dr. Stephen's | 
hoſpital, She deteſted the tyranny and injuſtice of 
England, in their treatment of this kingdom. She 
had indeed reaſon to love a country, where ſhe 
had the eſteem and friendſhip of all who knew 
her, and the univerſal good report of all who ever 5 
heard of her, without one exception, if I am told | © 
the truth by thoſe who keep general converſation. {| 
Which character is the more extraordinary, in 
falling to a perſon of ſo much knowledge, wit, 
and vivacity, qualities that are uſed. to create envy, 
and confequently cenſure; and muſt be rather im- 
puted to her great modeſty, gentle behaviour and 
inoffenſiveneſs, than to her ſuperior virtues. 


* * 
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Alchough her knowledge, from books and com- 
pany, was much more extenſive than uſually falls 
to the ſhare of her ſex; yet ſhe was ſo far from 
making a parade of it, that hev female viſitants, on 
their firſt acquaintance, who expected to diſcover 
ie, by what they call hard words and _ diſcourſe, 
| would be ſometimes diſappointed, and ſay, they 
found ſhe was like other women, But wiſe men, 
through all her modeſty, whatever they diſcourſed : 
on, could cafity obſerve that ſhe underſtood them. 

very well, by the judgement ſhewn in her obſerva « 
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[HERE is a ſubje& of controverly which I h | - 
frequently met with, in mixt and ſelect com- 


panies of both ſexes, and ſometimes only of men; 


whether it be prudent to chuſe a wife, who hath 


_ natural ſenſe, ſome taſte of wit and humour, 


ufficiently verſed in her own natural language, : 
dle to read and to reliſh hiſtory, books of travels, 
moral or entertaining diſcourſes, and be a tolerable | 
| judge of the beauties in poetry, I his queſtion is | 


generally determined in the negative by the women 
themſelves, but almoſt univerſally by the men, 
We muſt obſerve, that, in this debate, thoſe 


whom we call men and women of faſhion are only 
to be underſtood, not merchants, tradeſmen, or | 
others of ſuch occupations, who are not ſuppoſed 
to have ſharcd in a liberal education. I except 


likewiſe all miniſters of ſtate, during their power 
lawyers and phyſicians in great practice, perſons in 


fuch employments as take up the greater part f 
the day, and perhaps ſome other conditions of life 


which I cannot call to mind. Neither muſt I for- 
get to except all gentlemen of the army. from the 


General to the Enfign ; becauſe thoſe qualifications 


above-mentioned, in a wife, are wholly out of 


their element and comprehenſion ; together with 


all mathematicians, and gentlemen lovers of muſic, 
metaphyficians, virtuoſi, and great talkers, who 
have all amuſements enough of their own. - 


— 


* * 
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| elude thoſe of the clergy, who have tolerably g 


are what I ſhall now impartially report, in as ſtrong 
a light as I think they can — N 


able for every thing amiſs in the family: That the 


| ard report their behaviour to her huſband, as the 

fuſt miniſter does to his prince. That ſuch- a ſta · 
tion requires much time, and thought, and order; 
= it well executed, . qa time bor vr 
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theſe put toget together will amount to a great number 


of adverſaries, whom I fhall have no occafion to 


encounter, becauſe I am already of their ſenti- 
ments. Thoſe perſons, whom 5 mean to inclade, 
are the bulk of Lords, knights, and ſquires, through · 
out England, whether they reſide between the tomn 
and country, or generally in either.” I do alſo in- 


rments in London, or other — 
. 
Ehe moſt material arguments that I at 
with, on the negative fide of this great queſtion, 


It is argued, That the great end ef cate is 
tion: That, conſequently, - the principal 


— 


her houſe as little as poſhble : That ſhe is anſwer· 


is to obey all the lawful commands of her huſbands 
and viſit, or be viſited by no perſon whom he dif- 
approves. That her whole buſineſs, if well 5 
formed, will take up moſt hours of the day; Tust 
the greater ſhe is, and the more ſervants: ſhe: 5 
her inſpection muſt increaſe accordingly. For, aa 
a family repreſents a kingdom, ſo the Dd who 


is her huſband's firſt miniſter, muſt, under him; 


direct all-the-officers of ſtate, even to the loweſt; 


- 9 794. TEL 45 b 
That a humour n reading wry excepting | 
thoſe of devotion or houſewitery, is apt to turn a 


of a wife is to breed children, and to take f 
care of them in their infancy: That the wife is to 


book to her family, watch over the ſervants, ſee 
that they do their work: That ſhe be abſent from 


in order — — in the — ere mole, B 


in com who know nothing of the matter. That 
ſhe will have all the i 


verſal —— 4 — 
ry, gentry, and indeed among all others who 


| nile uſe 10 the preſent — For, "conſidering | 
me modern way of train ing: ap Tod — 
ihe. add: we e, it is 


uence how they are c 4 b 
_ therefore, my 2 on chis bjeft | 
only of uſe to a ſmall number: For, in the pre- 


ſent ſituation of the world, none but wiſe and good 


men can fail of their march, whenever they 
are diſpoſed to marry; and, conſ 
no reaſon for complaint on either fide. The forms 


by which a huſband and wife are to live, wich re - 
„ 


are born to good eſtates, will make this eſſay of 
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ly known and fixcd, in direct contradiction to eve- 
precept of morality, religion, or civil inſticu- 


| Gs It would be therefore an idle attempt to aim 


at breaking ſo firm an eſtabliſhment. | 
Zut, as it ſometimes happens, that an elder bros 
ther dies late enough to leave the younger at the 
naiverſity, after he hath made ſome progreſs in 


learning; if we ſuppoſe him to have a tolerable 


genius, and a deſire to improve it, he may conſe» 
quently learn to value and eſteem wiſdom and 


] Kknowledpge wherever he finds them, even after his 
+ — 


when his title and eſtate come into 
his own poſſeſſion. this kind IT reckon by a fa 


| vourable computation, there may poſſibly be found, 
HY: by a ſtri& ſearch among the — and gentry 


ghout England, about five hu 


ed. Among 
thoſe of all other callings or trades, who are able 


1 | to maintain a ſon at the univerſity, about treble ._ 
chat number. The fons of clergymen bred to learn- 


ing with any ſucceſs, muſt, by reaſon of their 
parents poverty, be very inconſiderable, many of 


. them being only admitted ſervitors in colleges, 
land conſequently proving good for nothing): I 


ſhall therefore count them to be not above four- 


| ſcore, But, to avoid fractions, I ſhall ſuppoſe 


there may poſſibly be a round number of two-thou- - 
fand male human creatures in England (includin 

Wales), who have a tolerable ſhare of reading — 
good ſenſe, I include in this lift all perſons of ſu- 


perior abilities, or great genius, or true judgement 
and taſte, or of profound literature, who, I am 


confident, we may reckon to be at leaſt five and 


Fam very glad to have this opportunity of doing 


| an honour to my country, by a computation which _ 


Lam afraid foreigners may conceive to be partial; 
when, out of only fifteen thouſand families of lords 
and eſtated gentlemen, which may probably be 

their number, I ſuppoſe one in thirty to be _ 
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bly educated, with a ſuffici-nt ſhare of good ſenſe: 
Perhaps the cenſure may be juſt. And therefore, 


upon cooler thoughts, ro avoid all cavils, I thall | 


reduce them to one thouſand, which, at leaſt, will 


be'a number ſufficicot to fill both Houſes of Par- 


liament. | 


Phe daughters of great and rich fakes * 
puted after the ſame manner, will hardly amount 


to above half the number of the male: Becauſe 
the care of their education is either left entirely to 


their mothers, or they are ſent to boarding ſchools 
or put into the hands of Engliſh or French gover : 


neſſes, and generally the worſt that can be gotten 
for money. So that, after the reduction I. was 
eompelled to, from two thouſand to one, half the 
number of well-educated nobility and gentry muſt 


either continue in a ſingle life, or be forced to cou- | 
themſelves with women for whom they can 
poſſibly have no eſteem; I mean fools, prudes, co» | 


queries, gameſters, ſaunterers, endleſs talkers of 
nonſenſe, ſplenetic idlers, intriguers, given to 
" Raadatand cenſure, © * © ©* - 
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To prove the ANnTiQuiTY of the 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Sewing, frem varies infencer, tht Hannuw, 


_ Greer, and Latin, were derived from the 
. 


Don the reign of parties, for about forty 


years paſt, it is a melancholy conſideration to 


obſerve how Philology hath been neglected, which 


was before the darliog employment of the greateſt 
authors, from the reſtoration of learning in En- 


| rope. Neither do I remember it to have been cul- 


tivated, ſince the Revolution, by any one perſon, 
with great ſucceſs, except our illuſtrious modernſtar, 


] Der. Richard Bentley, with whom the republic of 


learning muſt expire, as mathematics did with Sir 
Tac Newton. My ambition hath been gradually 
attempting, from my early youth, to be the holder 
of a ruſh-light before that great luminary; which, 


_ atleaſt, might be of ſome little uſe during -thoſe 
mort intervals, while he was ſnuffing his candle, or 
| Peeping with it under a buſhel, ? 


Greeks, and the Romans, however corrupted in 


_—_ The ANTIQUITY ff * : 


My preſent attempt is to aſſert the antiquity « 
our Lehe tongue; which, as I ſhall — 
prove by invinciple arguments, hath varied very | 
lade for theſe two thouſand fix hundred and thirty. 
four years paſt. And my proofs will be drawn 
from etymology ; wherein I ſhall uſe my readers 
much fairer than Pezron, Skinner, Voritizar [ 
— Camden, and many other ſuperficial pretenders 
have done. For I will put no force upon the words, 
nor defire any more favour than to allow for the 
uſual accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a 


. e ee, | 
I think I can make it manifeſt to all impartial | 
readers, that our language, as we now ſpeak it, | 

as originally the ſame with thoſe of the Jews, the. | | 


ſucceeding times by a mixture of barbariſms. I | 
mall only produce, at preſent, two inſtances among | 

a a thouſand from the Latin tongue. Cloaca, which l 
they interpret a neceſſary houſe, is altogether an | 
Engliſh word, the laſt letter @ being, by the miſtake | 
= — ſcribe, transferred from the beginning to 

the end of the word. In the primitive orthography 
it is called a claac, which had the ſame fignification; 
and ſtill continues in Edinburgh in Scotland: | 
Where a man in @ cl-ac, or cloak, of large circum- 


ference and length, carrying a convenient veſſel un- 
dier it, calls, as he goes through the ſtreets, Wha | G 
| bas need of me Whatever cuſtomer calls, the vel. G 
ſel is placed in the corner of the ſtreet, the hac, « 
or a cloak, ſurrounds and covers him, and thus he „ 
is eaſed with decency and ſecrecy, _ 1 © 
I The ſecond inſtance is yet more remarkable. AN th 
The Latin word Turpis ſiguifieth naſty, or filthy. dj 
Now this word Turist is a Fain compoſition of two "i 
Engliſh words; only by a ſyncope, the laſt letter of 1 
the firſt ſyllable, which is d, is taken out of the 7 
middle, to prevent the jarring of three conſo- | — 
© 


nants together: And theſe two Engliſh words ns F 
Ys. 8 preis 


— 
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2 . preſs the two moſt unſeemly excrements that belong 
2 1 I could produce many other examples, 
I} equally convincing, that the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
—_ and the Romans originally ſpoke the ſame lan- 


. age which we do at preſent; yet I have choſen to 
> 8 myſelf chiefly to the proper names of perſons, 


' becauſe I conceive they will be of greater weight 

— do confirm what I advance; the ground and Mr, 
© | of thoſe names being certainly owing to the nature, 

3 | or ſomediſtinguiſhing action or quality in thoſe per- 


ta | ſons, and conſequentiy e ed in the true an- 
=} tient language of the ſeveral people. & 

5 Ai degm with the Gretians, among whom the 
„ {| moſt antient are the great leaders on both fides in 
1 | the ſiege of Troy. For it is plain from Homer, 


\hat the Trojans ſpoke Greek as well as the Gre- 


1 | cians. Of theſe latter, Achilles was the moſt va- 
* liant, This Hero was of a reſtleſs unquiet nature, 
— never giving himſelf any repoſe either in peace 
o | or war; and therefore, as Guy of Warwick - 
= was called a Xi cow, and another terrible man a 

+ o +] Kill devil, ſo this General was called a AH! eaſe, or 
1. deſtroyer of eaſe; and, at length, by corruption, 
mn. | Achilles. | 3 1 
n. | Hector, on the other fide, was the braveſt among 
„% | the Trojans, He had deſtroyed ſo many of the 
tf. | Greeks, by backing and tearing them, chat his ſol- 
3 diers, when they ſaw him fighting, would cry out, 
he | No the enemy will be hackt, now he will be 
BH * fore,” At laſt, by putting both words together, 
je | his appellation was given to their leader, under 
5 he name of Hack-tore ; and, for the more commo- 
© | ious ſounding, Hector. „ 1 
ſy, Dimade, another Grecian captain, had the bold- 
13 neſs to fight with Venus, and wound her; whereup 
4 on the goddeſs, in a rage, ordered her ſon Cupid to 
x- . make this Hero be hated by all women, repeating it 
33 Often tat he ſhould dic a maid from whence, by a 


ä 
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mall change In orthography, he was called Di. | 


mede. And it is to be obſerved, that the term 
Naiden- head is frequently, at this very time, ap- 
plied to perſons of either ſex. „55 
Ajax was, in fame, the next Grecian general to 
Achilles. The derivation of his name from 4 
Jakes, however aſſerted by great authors, is in my 
opinion, very unworthy both of them, and of the 
hero himſelf, I have often wondered to ſee ſuch 
learned men miſtake in fo clear a point. This hero 
is known to have been a moſt intemperate liver, as 
it is uſual with ſoldiers; and, although he were not 


old, yet, by converſing with camp-ſtrolers, he had | 
got pains in his bones, which he pretended to his | 
triends were only Age- aches; but they telling the | 
Kory about the army, as the vulgar always con- 
found right pronunciation, he was afterwards | 


| known by no other name than Fax.  _ 
The next I ſhall mention is Andromache, the fa- 


mous wife of Hefcr, Her father was a Scotch | 


gentleman, of a noble family, fill ſubſiſting in that 
antient kingom. But, being a foreiguer in Troy, 
10 which city he led ſome as his countrymen 
in the defence of Priam, as Difys Cretenſis lear- 


nedly obſerves; Hector fell in love with his daugh- 


ter, and the father's name was Andreu Mackay. 
Ihe young lady was called by the fame name, 
_ oaly a little ſoftened to the Grecian accent, 
Aftyanax was the ſon of Hector and Andremache. 


When Troy was taken, this young Prince had his | 


Head cut off, and his body thrown to ſwine. From 
this fatal accident he had his name; which hath, 


5 by a peculiar good fortune, been preſerved entire, . 


. an ax. . 

Mars may be mentioned among theſe, becauſe 
he fought againſt the Greeks, He was called The 
Cod of war; and is deſcribed as a ſwearing, iwag- 
gering companion, and a great giver of rude lan- 

guage, For, whea he was angry, he won 
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« Kis my a—ſe, my a—ſe in a band-box, my a/c 
* 0 no Ip Pk . repeated ſo commonly, 
that he got the appellation of My-a-/e ; and, by a 
common abbreviation, Mart: from whence, by 
leaving out the mark of eliſion, Mars: And this 
a common practice among us at preſent ; as in 
the words D'anvers, D'avenpert, D*anby, which 
are now written Danvers, Davenport, Danby, and 
many others. ne TA N Fel 
The next is Hercules, otherwiſe called Hider. 


Both thefe names are Engliſh, with little alteration 3 
and deſcribe the principal qualities of that hero, 
who was diſtinguiſhed for being a flave to his mif- 


treſſes, and at the ſame time for his great ſtrength 


| and courage. Omphale, his chief miſtreſs, uſed to call 
ber lovers Her cullies; and, becauſe this hero was 


more and longer ſubject to her than any other, he 


was in a particlar manner called the chief of Ber 


eullies ; which, by an eaſy change, made the word 


rut. His other name Altides was given him 
on account of his proweſs: For, in fight, he uſed 
to ſtrike on all fides, and was allowed on all fides 


to de the chief hero of his age. For one of which 


_ reaſons, he was called All fades, or Alcides; but I 


aminclined to favour the former opinion. 
A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of 


_ Socrates ; which that philoſopher obſerving, with 


much pleaſure, ſaid to his friends, There is an 
pe f mine own days.” After which the young. 


Z man was called Zpaminondas and proved to be the 


moſt virtnous perſon, as well as the greateſt general 
WS. 2 „ 
 Uealegon was a very obliging inn · keeper of Troy. 


When a gueſt was going to take horſe, the land- 


lord took leave of him with this compliment, “Sir, 
I ſhall be glad to /ee you call again.“ Strangers, 
who knew not his right name, caught his laſt 
wards ; and thus, by degrees, that appellation pre- 
+44 2 —_ + WE vailcd- 
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vailed, and he was know by no other name,” enea' 
among his neighbours. 


Hydra was a great ſerpent which Hercules flew. f F 


His uſual outward garment was the raw hyde of a 


lion, and this he had on when he attacked the fer. _ 


pent; which, therefore, took its name from the 
Kin: The modeſty of that hero devolving dhe bo- 
nour of his victory upon the lion's — 
that enormous ſnake the Hyderaw ſerpe 

Leda was the mother of Caſtor —_ Pollux; 
whom Jupiter embracing in the ſhape of a ſwan, 


ſhe laid a couple of eggs ; and was therefore called 
Laid a, or Leda. 


As to Jupiter himſelf : It is ll known that | | 
the ſtatues and pictures of this Heathen God, in 
the Roman catholic countries, reſemble thoſe of | 
St. Peter, and are often taken the one for the o- 
ther. The rcaſon is manifeſt ; For, when the kme | 
perors had eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, the Heathens | 


were afraid. of acknowledging their Heathen idols 
of the chief God, and pretended it was only a ſta- 


mme of the Jeu Peter. And thus the principal Hea- 1 
then god came to be called by the antient Romans, 


with very little alteration, Jupiter. 


The Hamadryades are repreſented by miſtaken 


antiquity as Nymphs of the Groves, But the true ac- 
count is this : They were women of Calabria, who 
dealt in bacon ; and living near the ſea-ſide, uſed 
to pickle their bacon in falr-water,and then ſet it up 


to dry in the ſun. From whence they were proper. 


ly called Ham a-dry-a da 1 and, in proceſs of 
time, miſ- pelt Hamadry 


Meptune, the God of the 3 had * name from 


the Tunes ſung to him by Tritons, upon their ſhells 
every neap or nep de. The word is come down to 
us almoſt uncorrupted, as well as that of the Tri- 
tons, his ſervants; who, in order to pleaſe their 


maſter, uſed to 27 all zones, till they could hit up- 
on that he liked, 
Arifutle 
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| | "4rifetle was a Peripatetic philoſopher, who. uſed 
7” © . — his ſcholars while he was walking. 
T When the lads were come, he would ariſe te tell 


them what he thought peoper; and was therefore 
called Ariſe to tell. But ſucceeding ages, who un- 
derſtood not this etymology, have, by an abſurd - 
change, made it Ariftotle. 3 2 
Ariftaphanes was a Greck comedian, full of le- 
vity, and gave himſelf too much freedom; which 
made a graver people not ſcruple to ſay, that he 
had a great deal of airy fi in his writings: And 
theſe words, often repeated, made ſucceeding ages 
denominate him Ariſtophanes. Vide Nein Antip. 0 7 
I. iv. $67 $6507 $65: 2 
roaſted in hot aſhes. . As ſoon as his cooks heard 


he was come home to dinner or ſupper, they called 
aloud to their under-officers, Al eggs under the - 
Gerate: Which, repeated every day at noon and 
evening, made ſtrangers think it was that Princes 


real name, and therefore gave him no other; and 


| R hath been ever fince under the fame de- 


_. ; | * | 
 Pygmalian was a perſon of a very low ſtature, 
but great valour ; which made his tou nſmen call 
him Pygmylion : And ſo it ſhould be ſpelt x al- 
though the word hath ſuffered leſs by tranſeribers 


than many others. 


Archimedes was a moſt famous mathematicians -. 
His ſtudies required much filence and quiet: But 
his wife having ſeveral maids, they: were always 
diſturbing him with their rattle or their buſineſs ; 
which forced him to come out every now and 
then to the ſtair-head, and n Hark ye maids, 72 


ye will not be quiet, I fhall turn you out of doors.“ 


He repeated theſe words, Hurt ye maids, fo often 


chat the unlucky jades, when they found he was at 


his ſtudy, would ſay, There is Hark ye maids, let 
us.ſpeak ſoftly ; Thus the name went through the 
TS _ neighbours. 
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neighbourhood ; and at laſt. grew ſo general, that 


we are ignorant of that youu man true name to 1 


this day. 


Strabo was à famous geographer z and, to im- 
prove his knowledge, travelled over ſeveral coun- 


tries, as the writers of his life inform us; who 
likewiſe add, that he affected great niceneſs and 
_ fnexyin his cloaths : From whence people took 
 vecation to call him the Stray Beau; which future 
ages have pinned down upon him very much to his 
diſhonour. 

Peleponneſus, that famous Grecian peninſula, 
got its name from a Greek colony in AfiatheLeſs; 
many of whom going for traffic thither, and find- 1 
ing that the inhabitants had but one well in the 
town of * * ®, from whence certain porters uſed 
to carry the water through the city in great pails, 

ſo heavy, that they were often forced to ſet them 


don for caſe; the tired porters, after they had | "3 


ſet down the pails, and wanted to take them up 
again, would call for aſſiſtance to thoſe who were 
neareſt, in theſe words, Pail u ups and eaſe us, The 
ſtranger Greeks, hearing theſe words repeated a 
thouſand times, as they paſſed the ſtreet, thought 


the inhabitants were pronouncing the name of their F 


country, which made the foreign Greeks call it 
Peloponneſus, a manifeſt corruption of Pail up 6nd | 


eaſe us. 


Having mentioned ſo many Grecians to prove 
my hypotheſis, I ſhall not tire the reader with pro» 


ducing an equal number of Romans, as I might 


caſihj do. Some few will be ſufficient. 
Cæſar was the greateſt captain of that empire: 


1 The word ought to be ſpelt Seiſer, becauſe he feiſed 


on not only moſt of the known world, but even 
the liberties of his own country: So that a more 
proper appellation could not have been given him. 
(Cicero was a poor ſcholar in the univerſity of A- 
_— wherewuth his enemies in Rome uſed to re · 

proach 


E out, 0 er, Cher 0 ord | 
Cambridge, and anſwers to a ſervitor in Oxford. 
Fuba was a ſworn enemy of the Romans, and 
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im; and, as he paſſed the ſtreets, would 
m_ FA word ill uſed ins 


ined man ious victories over them. This 
—_ : 2 278 repeating to be a metaphor 
drawn from tennis, expreſſing a ſkilful gameſter, 


cho can take any ball; and is very juſtly applied to 
| ſo renowned a commander. Navigators are led in- 


to a ſtrange miſtake upon this article. We have 


| uſually in our fleet a large man of war, called 


the Anibal with great propriety, becauſe it is fo 
ſtrong that it may defy any bail from a cannon, 
And ſuch is the deplorable ignorance of our ſea- 


men, that they mifcall it the Zoneyball, 


| Cartago was the firſt famous trading city in the 


world; where, in every ſtreet, there was many a 
cart a geing, probably loaden with merchants 


goods. Vide Alexander ab Alexandro, and Suidas 


* upon the word Cartago. 


The word Roman is perfectly Englith, like other 
words ending in man or men, as hangman, dray- 
man, huntſman, and ſeveral others. It was for- 


merly ſpelt Ru- man, which is the fame with wa- 


ter- man. And thercfore, when we read of ea, 
(or, as it is corruptly ſpelt, Gefia) Romanorum, it 
is to be underſtood of the rough manner of zefting 
uſed by watermen ; who, upon the ſides of rivers, 


would row nan er em. This I think is clear 


to convince the moſt incredulous. ; | 
Miſanthropus was the name of an ill-natured 


man, which he obtained by a cuſtom of catching a 
great number of mice, then ſhutting them up in a 
room and throwing a cat among them. Upon 


which his fellow · citizens called him mice and throw 
Fuſs. The reader obſerves how much the ortho- 
graphy hath been changed without altering the 

und: But ſuch depravations we owe to the inju- 
ry of time, and groſs ignorance of tranſcribers. 
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4 a ſtick. It was obſerved that young lads were much . 
_ puzzled. with ſpelling, and pronouncing words 


- corrected for their miſtakes in that point. Upon, | 
theſe occaſions the maſter would dip his thongs (as | 
we now do rods) in p—, which made that difficult 
union of vowels to be called Dipt t ; 8 
Ducephalus, the famous horſe of Alzader ws 1 
ſo called becauſe there were many grooms employ-- | - 
ed about him, which fellows were always buſy in 
_ office: And, becauſe the horſe had ſo many 


2 1 o went to the ſtable to ſay, Let us go to the 


ry improperly Bucephalus. 


to convince my readers that our Engliſh language 
was well known to the Jews. 


is gypt, was in propriety of ſpeech called Mow-ſeas, 


make a path for the Ifraclites. 


comes neareſt to the old Saxon) of a bra _ ; chat 
u 
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Among the antients, fortune- telling by the th 
was a very beggarly trade. The profeſſors 
on ſtraw, and their cabbins were covered wit 
fame materials: Whence every one who owl N 
that myſtery, was called 4 rau ladger, or a lodger 


x in ſtraw ; but, in the new- „— way of ſpelling, 


Aftroleger. 


It is remarkable that the very word Dipthong u 
wholely Engliſh. In former times ſchool boys. | 


were chaſtiſed with thongs faſtened at the head of 


where two vowels came together, and- were often 


5 fellows about him, it was natural for thoſe 
buſy fellows ;” by which they meant to ſee that 
Prince's horſe. And, in proceſs of time, theſe 
words were abſurdly applied to the animal itſelf, 
which was thenceforth ſtyled Buſy fellows, and ve- 


I ſhall now bring a few proofs of the ame kind, 


Moſes, the great leader of thoſe people out of E- | 
becauſe he mowed the ſeas down in the middle, to 
- Abraham was a perſon: of ſtrong bones and 8. 
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news, and a firm walker, which-made the people 
| fay, He was a man (in the Scotch phraſe, which 
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&, of a brave ſtrong ham, from — 


ed his name. 


The man whom the 100 called Balam was a 
ſhepherd ; who, by often crying Ba to his lamss, 


was therefore called Baalamb, or Balam. 


- Trac is nothing elſe but Eyes ale; becauſe the 
7 e report that he had a pain in his eyes, 
Vide Ben-gorion and the Targum on Geneſis, 

Thus 1 have manifeſtly proved, that the Greeks, 


ids Romans, and the Jews, ſpoke the language we 


now do in England; which is an honour to our 
country that I thought proper to ſet in a true 


4 light, and yet hath not been done, as I have heard, 
dy any other writer. 


And thus I ventured (perhaps too temerarioully) 


1 to contribute my mite to the learned world; from 
whoſe candour, if I may hope to receive ſome ap- 


ement 


probation, it may probably give me eneourag 


to proceed on ſome other ſpeculations, if poffible, 
ol greater importance than what I now offer; aud 
which have been the labour of many years, as well 
a of conſtant watchings, that I might be uſeful to 


. maukind, and particularly to mine 0wn country. 
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7 G MANNERS | is the art of making thſ ; 
"3 people cafy with whom we converte. 
Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy, is 
the beſt bred in the company. 


As the belt law is founded upon reaſon, ſo are 


the beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers have in-“ 


troduced unreaſonable things into common law; 
ſo likewiſe many teachers have introduced abſurd 1 
things into common good- manners. ' 
One principal point of this art is to ſuit our be- 
_ Haviour to the three ſeveral degrees of men; our 
* iors, our equals, and thoſe below us. 

or inſtance, to preſs either of the two former 


10 eat or drink is a breach of manners; but a 


tradeſman or a farmer muſt be thus treated, or elſe 
it will be difficult to perſuade them that they are 


welcome. | 

Pride, in. nature, and want of ſenſe, are the 
three great ſources of ill- manners; without ſome: 
| _ ane 


be imputed to one of thoſe three motives. 
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one of theſe defecis, no man will behave himſelf ill 

for want of experience; or of what, in the lan- 
 - guage of fools, is called, knowing the world. 

I defy any one to aflign an incident wherein rea- 

- fon will not direct us what we are to ſay or do in 

S | company, if we arc not miſled by pride -or ill na- 


33 "Therefore I inſiſt that good ſenſe is the principal | 


foundation of good-manners : But becauſe the for- 


mer is a gift which very few among mankind are 


poſſcſſed of, therefore all the civilized nations of 


the world have agreed upon fixing ſome rules for 
common bchaviour, beſt ſuired to their general 


cuſtoms or fancies, as a kind of artificial good- 


ſenſe to ſupply the defects of reaſon. Without 
I which, the gentlemenly part of dunces would be 
' | perpetually at cuffs, as they feldom fail when they 
| Happen to be drunk, or engaged in ſquabbles about 
| women, or play. And, God be thanked, there 


hardly happeneth a duel in a year, which may not 


which account I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find 


the legiſlature make any new laws againſt the prac- 


tice of duelling ; becauſe the methods are eaſy, and 
many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel with ho- 


nour, or engage in it with innocence. And I can 


diſcover no political evil in ſuffering bulkes, ſharp- 
ers, and Takes, to rid the world of each other by 
a method of their own, where the law hath not 
been able to find an expedient. . 5 
As the common forms of good - manners were 
intended for regulating the conduct of thoſe who 
have weak underſtandings; ſo they have been cor- 
rupted by the perſons for whoſe uſe they were contri- 


ved. For theſe people have fallen into a needleſs and 


endleſs way of multiplying ceremonies, which have 
been money troubleſome to thoſe who practiſe 
them, and infupportable to every body elle : _ 


abs A TREATISE o 
much, that wiſe men are often more uneaſy at tlie 
over-civility of theſe refiners, than they could poſ- 
ſibly be in the converſation of peaſants or mecha« 
_— 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour 


are no where better ſeen than at thoſe tables where 


ladies prefide ; who value themſelves upon account 


oft their good breeding; where a man muſt reckog 


upon pafing an hour without doing any one thing 
he hath a-mind to; unleſs he will be ſo hardy as to 


break through all the ſettled decorum of the fami- 
ly. She determineth what he loveth beſt, and how 


much he ſhall cat; and if the maſter of the houſe 
happeneth to be of the ſame diſpofition, he pro- 
ceedeth in the ſame tyrannical manner to preſcribe 
in the drinking part: At the ſame time you are 
under the necefiity of anſwering a thouſand apolo- 


gies for E entertainment. And although a good 


deal of this humour is pretty well worn off among 
many people of the beſt faſhion, yet too much of 
it ſtill remaineth, eſpecially in the country; where 
an honeſt gentleman aſſured me, that having been 


kept four days againſt his will at a friend's houſe, 


with all the circumſtances of hiding his boots, lock- 
ing up the ſtable, and other contrivances of the 


Ike nature, he could not remember from the mo- 


ment he came into the houſe, to the moment he 


Left it, any one thing, wherein his iticlination was | 


not directly contradicted; as if the whole family 


had entered into a combination to torment him, 
But, beſides all this, it would be endleſs to re- 
count the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents 1 

have obſerved among thoſe unfortunate profelytes | 
to ceremony. I have ſeen a Dutcheſs fairly knock- | 


ed down. by the precipitancy of an officious. cox- 


comb, running to ſave her the trouble of opening. 


a door. I remember upon a birth-day at court, 4 
reat lady was utterly diſconſolate by a dude 


: uce let fall by a page directly vpon her head * | 


.. 


* 
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469 brocide : while ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her 


Abo upon ſome point of ceremony with the per- 
1 250 tat next to her. Monſieur Buys, the Duich 
envoy, whoſe politics and manners were much of a 
fre, brought a ſon with him, about thirteen years 
old, to a great table at court. The boy and his 
father, whatever they put 'on their plates, they 
frſt offered round in order, to every perſon in the 
company; ſo chat we could not get a minute's quiet 
during the whole dinner. At laſt their two plates 


| happened to encounter, and with ſo much violence, 


that being china, they broke in twenty pieces, and 


- Rained half the company with wet ſweet-meers and 


cream. 


"There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts 
and ſciences; and ſometimes in trades, Pedantry 


is properly the over-rating any kind of knowledge 


ve pretend to. And if that knowledge be a trifle 


in itſelf, the pedantry is the greater. For which 
reaſon I look upon fidlers, dancing-maſters, he- 


ralds, maſters of the ceremony, &c. to be greater 


pedants than Lipſius, er the elder Scaliger. With 


_ theſe kind of — the court, while I knew it, 
was always p 
gentleman- uſher (at leaſt) incluſive, downward to 


ntifully ſtocked: I mean from the 


the gentleman- porter; who are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the moſt inſignificant race of people that this 
Hand can afford, and with the ſmalleſt tincture of 
1 which is the only trade they pro- - 
eſs. For being wholly illiterate, and 1 


chiefly with each other, they reduce the whole iy 


tem of breeding within the forms and circles of 


_ their ſeveral offices: And as they are below the 


notice of miniſters, they live and die in court un- 
der all revolutions, with great obſequiouſneſs to 
thoſe who are in any degree of credit or favour, 


Aud with rudeneſs and infolence to every body elſe. 


From whence 1 have long concluded, that good» -— 
manners are not a plant of the court growth: Fer 


* . 
9 
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if they were, thoſe 


who have ſerved ſuch long -apprenticeſhips to no- 
thing elſe, would certainly have picked chem 

For as to the great officers who attend the Prince 
perſon or councils, or preſide in his family, they 


are a tranſient body, who have no better a tiile to 
manners, than their neighbours, nor will 


probably have recourſe to gentlenſen- uſhers for in- 


court upon this head, except in the material cir- 
cumſtance of dreſs; wherein the authority of the 


maids of: honour muſt indeed be allowed to be al- 


moſt equal to that of a favourite actreſs. a 


I remember a paſlage my Lord Bolingbroke 
me, that going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy 


gat his landing, in order to conduct him immediate - 
I y to the Queen, the Prince ſaid he was much con- 


cerned that he could not ſee her Majeſty chat 


night; for Monſieur Hoffman (who was then by) | 


ad aſſured his Highneſs that he could not be ad- 
mitted into her preſence with a tied · up periwig; 


chat his equipage was not. arrived, and that he had 


endeavoured in vaĩn to borrow a long one among 
all his valets and pages. . My Lord turned the mat - 
ter to a jeſt, and brought the, Prince to her Majeſ- 
ty; for which he was highly cenſured by the whole 
tribe of gentlemen uſnhers; among whom Monſicur 
Hoffman, an old dull reſident of the Emperor', 
.Had picked up this material point of ceremony; 
and which, I believe, was the beſt leflon he had 
[learned in five and twenty years reſidence. 


I make a difference between good-manners and 


good breeding; although, in order to vary my ex- 
; I am ſometimes forced to confound them. 
Sy the firſt, I only underſtand the art of remem- 


 , bering, and applying certain ſettled forms of gene · 


: 
# 


ral behaviour. But good · breeding is of a much 


. m—_—_ _—— 


ſtruction. 80 that 1 know little to be Rae. 1 


people who have underſtand. | 
ings direftly of a level for ſuch acquirements, and 


1 
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ing a play, or a political pamphlet, it takeh in a» 


g9o chat the difference between good-bre 
9 heth in this; that the former cannot” 


| fubje@; than to point out ſome particulars wherein 
2 the very eſſentials of good manners are concerned, 2 
me neglect or perverting of which-doth very much 


punctual obſervance o 
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literature ſufficient to qualify a-ge leman for read- 


ſs of knowledge; no leſs than that of 


ef TP 
Fencing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of- 
Iiiy, riding the great horſe, and ſpeaking French 3. 
not to mention ſome other ſecondary, or-fubal 
accompliſhments, which are more eaſily acquired. 
eding and 


attained to by the beſt underſtandings whhout. 
ſtudy and labour: Whereas a tolerable degree of 


__ reaſon will inſtruct us in every part of good-man-- A 


ners without other affiſtance. 


I can think of nothing more uſeful upon 


difturb the good commerce- of the world, by intro- 


ducing a traffic of mutual uncaſineſs in-moſt com- 


Fi, A neceſſary part of good manners is a- 

N at our own dwellings, 
or thoſe of others, or at third places; whether up-- 
on matter of civility, buſineſs, or diverſion; Which 


* rule, though it be a plain diftate of common rea- 


ſon, yet the greateſt : miniſter I ever knew, was 
the greateſt treſpaſſer againſt it; by which all his 


doe doubled upon him, and placed him in a 
| continual arrear. Upon which Loften uſed to ral- 
h him as deficient in point of good - manners. I 


have known more than one ambaſſador, and ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good ſuc- 


| ceſs and applauſe by the mere force of exactneſs 


and regularity, If you duly obſerve time for the 


A Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer to Queen - 


22 ſervice 
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| ſervice of another, it doubles the 


+ 
* 


upon your own account, it would be — fol · 


ly, as well as ingratitude, to neglect it; if both are | 
2 to make your equal or inferior attend 
en to his own er it is pride and in- 


—_— of forms cannot properly be ſtiled ill. 
manners; becauſe, forms. are ſubject to frequent 
changes; and: conſequently, being not founded up- 


on reaſon, are beneath a wiſe man's regard. Be, | 
Aides, they vary in every country; and. after a. 
mort period of time very frequently in the ſame:. 


So that a man, who travelleth, muſt needs be at 


firſt a ſtranger to them ia every court through. 1 
_ which he paſſeth; and, perhaps, at his return, as | 


much a ſtranger in his own; and, after all, they 


arte eaſier to be remembered or forgouea than faces 


Or names. 


ladeed, 8 che many impertinencies that: 1 
ſiuperſicial young men bring with them from abroad. 


this bigotry of forms is one of the principal, and. 
more predominant than the reſt ; who look upon. 
them not only as if they were matters. c mol of. 
admitting of choice, but even as points o 


 Tually ſpeaking, the worſt-bred perſon in the com- 


pany, isa young ele * * . * 
broad 


2 


impor- 
tance; and therefore zealous upon all occaſions to. 
introduce and propagate the new forms and faſhions. 


they have braught back with them: So that, u- 
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ALheugb. is in one of your papers, you declare 8 

L an intention of turning them, during the woo! 4 

ſeaſon of the year, into accounts of domeſtic” an 
foreign intelligence; yet, I think: we, your corre 
ſpondents, ſhould. not underſtand your meaning 0 


literally, as if you. intended to rejact inſerting an 


other paper, which might probably be uſeful 4 9 
the public. Neither, indeed, am I fully convinced 
that this new courſe you reſolve to take, will ren- 


der you more ſecure. than your former laudable 


practice, of inſerting ſuch ſpeculations as were ſent 


vou by ſeveral well-wiſhers to the good of the King. Co 
dom; however grating ſuch . notices. might be to- 
ſome, who wanted neither power nor inclination 


to reſent. them at your coſt, For, ſince there is a. 


_ direct law againſt ſpreading falſe news, if 1d 
_ ſhould venture to tell us in one of the Craftſmen. 


Une the Py 10 9 had got the em or 


23 29509 2 ow. 
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1 A rr ro-tl x. _ 
the King of Bantam had taken a purge, and the | 
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facts ſhould be contradicted in ſucceeding pacauets 
I do not fee what plea you could 2 


the utmoſt penalty of che law, becauſe you are not 
ſuppoſed to be very gracious among thoſe who are 


meant for the public ſervice, ſo your original me. | 


molt able to hurt ou. 
Befides,. as I take your intentions to be ſincerely 


thod of entertaining and inſtructing us will be more 


general and more uſeful in this ſeaſon of the year, 


when people are retired to amuſements more cool, 


more innocent, and much more reaſonable than | 
_ thoſe Whey have left; when their paſſions are ſub- 
ſided or ſuſpended ; when they have no occaſions - 

| of inflaming themſelves, or each other; where 


they will have opportunities of hearing common 
ſenſe, every day in the week, from their tenants 


or neighbouring farmers, and thereby be qualified, | 
in hours of rain or leiſure, to read and confider | 


wonderful qualities, that they are never to be worn 
out, and are beſt wielded by the weakeſt hands, 


7; 


* 


. 


the advice or information you ſhall fend them. 
Another weighty reaſon why you ſhould not al- 
xer your manner of writing, by dwindling to a 


ders monger, is bechuſe there is no ſuſpenſion of | 


arms agreed on between you and your adverſaries, 
who fight with a fort of weap'ns which have tuo 


and which the poverty of our language foreeth me 


10 call by the trite appellations of ſewyrility, flander, 
and Bilingſpate. I am far from thinking that theſe _ 
"gentlemen, or rather their employers, (for the o- 
Perators therafelves are too obſcure to be gueſſed at} | 
6 we be anſwered after their own way, although 
it were poſſible to drag them out of their obſcurity; 


[bur I wiſh you would inquire what real uſe ſuch a 


- 


conduct is to the cauſe they have been ſo largely 


"paid to defend, The author of che three firſt Oc- 
* fional Letters, a perſon altogether unknown, 


2 


th been thought to glance (for what reaſons — 
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delt Knows) at ſome public proceedings, as if te y 
were not agreeable to his private opinions. In an- 
ſwer to this; the pamphleteers retained on the other 


fide are inſtructed by their ſuperiors, to ſingle out 


an adverſary, whoſe abilities they moſt have reaſon 


to apprehend, and to load himſelf, his family, and 
friends, with all the infamy that a perpetual con- 


_ verfation in Bridewell, Newgate, and the ſtews- 
could furniſh them; but, at the ſame time, ſo ve- 


T unluckily, that the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of 7 


their characters ſtrike directly in the face of their 


dene factor, whoſe idea preſenting itſelf along with 
his guineas, rpetually to their imagination, OC- - 
caſfioned this deſperate. blunder... _ 

But, allowing this heap of ſlander to be truth, 


and applied to the proper perſon ; what is to be- = 
1 the conſequence 7 Are our public debts to be the 
| fooner paid; the corruptions that author com- 


plains: of to be the ſooner cured ; an honourable 
peace, or a glorious war the more likely to enſue; 
trade to flouriſh; the Oſtend company to be de- 
moliſhed; Gibraltar and Port- Mahon left entire in 


our poſſeſſion ; the balance of Europe to be pre- 
ſerved; the malignity of parties to be for ever at 


an end; none but perſons of merit, virtue, genius, 
and learning to be encouraged ? | aſk, whether a- 
ny of theſe effects will follow upon the publication 
of this author's libel, even ſuppoſing he could 
prove every ſyllable of it to be true: 1 


At the fame time, I am well affured, that the 
only reaſon. of aſcribing thoſe papers io a particu« 


lar perſon, is built upon the information of a cer- 


win pragmatical ſpy of quality, well known to at 


in that capacity by thoſe into whoſe company be 
inſinuates himſelf; a ſort of perſons who, although 


vnhout much love, eſteem, or dread of peopicia © 


preſent power, yet have too much common pru- 
dence to ſpeak their thoughts with freedom be- 
fore fuch an intruder; who, therefore, inipoſes 
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_ groſsly upon his maſters, if he makes them pay for 
any thing but his own conjectures. * 295 4828 Nut 
It is a grievous miſtake. in a great miniſter to ne- 
glect or deſpiſe, much more to irritate, men of ge- 
ius and learning. T have heard one of the wilt | 
perſons in my time obſerve, that an adminiſtration: 


was to be known and judged by the talents of thoſe 


who appeared their advocates in print. This I muſt: 
never allow to be a general rule; yet I cannot bur 


think ir prodigiouſly unfortunate, that, among the 


anſwerers, defenders, repliers, and panegyriſts, 
ſtarted up in defence of prefent perſons and pto- 


|  ceediogs, there hath not yet ariſen one whoſe la- 
bours we can read with patience, however we may 


_ applaud their loyalty and good-will. And all this 


with the advantages of conſtant ready pay, of na- 


tural and acquired venom, and a grant of the whole 
fund of ſlander, to range over and riot in as they 
205 the other fide, a turbulent writer of Occa- 
ſional Letters, and other vexatious papers, in con- 
junction perhaps with one or two friends as bad as 


© Kimfelf, is able to diſconcert, teaze, and ſour us 


whenever he thinks fit, merely by the ſtrength of 
genius and truth; and after ſo dextrous a manner; 
that, when we are vexed to the ſoul, and well know 
the reaſons why we are fo, we are aſhamed to own 


the firſt, and cannot tell how to expreſs-the other, 


In a word, it ſeems to me that all the writers are 
on one ſide, and all the railers on the other. 
However, I do not pretend to aſſert, that it is 
_ impoſſible for an ill miniſter to find men of wit who 
may be drawn, by a very valuable conſideration, to 
undertake his defence ; but the misfortune is, that 


I. 


the heads of ſuch writers rebel againſt their hearts; 


their genius forſakes them, when they would offer I 


to proſtitute it to the ſervice of injuſtice, corrup- 
tion, party-rage, and falſe repreſentations of things 
and perſons, e os 
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And this is the beſt argument I can offer in de- 
ſence of great men, who have been of late ſo very 


unhappy in the choice of their paper-champions ;. 
wh I cannot much commend their good huſ- 


and fixty guincas at a time for a ſcurvy pamphlet ;. 


' ace the fort of work they require is what will all. 


come within the talents of any one who hath en 
joyed the happineſs of a very bad education, hath 


kept the vileſt company, is endowed with a ſervile 


ſpirit, is-maſter of an empty purſe, and a heart ful! 
But, to ſpeak: the truth in ſoberneſs ; it ſhould”. 


ſeem alittle hard, fince the old 1 principle _ 


hath been recalled, of ſtanding up. for. the liberty 


{| dof the preſs, to a degree that no man, for ſeveral 
|| years paſt, durſt venture out a thought which did 


not ſquare to a point with the maxims and prac- 


| © tices that then prevailed : I ſay, it is a litde hard 
_ that the vileſt mercenaries ſhould be countenan- 
ced, preferred, rewarded, for diſcharging their 


brutalities againſt men of honour, only upon a bare. 
—_— „ 

If it ſhould happen that thefe proſligates have 
attacked an innocent perſon, I aſk what fatisfaQion: 
can their hirers give in return? Not all the wealth. 


raked together by the moſt corrupt rapacious mini- 
ers, in the longeſt courſe of unlimited power, 
would be ſufficient to atone for the hundredth part 


of ſuch an injury. | 
In che common way of thinking, it is a ſituation 


| Hufficient in all conſcience to ſatisfy a reaſonable 
ambition, for a private perſon to command the laws, 


the forces, the revenues of a. great k.ngdom, to re- 
ward and advance his followers and flatterers as he 
peafes, and to keep his enemies (ceal or imaginary), 
in the duſt, In ſuch an exaltation, why ſhould he 


be at the trouble to make uſc of fools to ſound his 


= praiſts,, 


274 4 LETTER to the WRITER. 
praiſes, (becauſe T always thought the lion was hard 
fer, when he choſe the afs for his trumpeter); or 
Enaves to revenge his quarrels, at the expence' of 
innocent mens reputations? — © 

With all thoſe advantages, I cannot ſee why per- 
Dns, in the height of power, ſhould be under the 
leaſt concern on account of their reputation, for 
which they have no manner of uſe; or to ruin 
that of others, which may perhaps be the only 


 lours,. does he do any thing worſe than ſending 


cuſtomers to the ſhop ? Here only, at the fign of 
2 Brazen Head, are to be fold places and penhons: 


Beware of counterfeits, and take care of miſtaking 
For my own part, I think it very unneceſſary to 
give the character of a great miniſter in the fulneſs 
_ of his power, becauſe it is a thing that naturally 
does irfelf, and is obvious to the eyes of all man- 
Eind; for his perfonal qualities are all derived into 


the moſt minute parts of his adminiſtration. If 
this be juſt; prudent, regular, impartial, intent up- 


don the public good, prepared for preſent exigencies, 
and provident of the future; ſuch is the director 
bim! in his private capacity: If it be rapacious, 
in ſolent, partial, palliating long and deep diſeaſes of 
the public with empirical remedies, falſe, diſguiſed, 


impudent, malicious, revengeful; you ſhall infalli- 


bly find the private life of the conductor to anſwer 


in every point; nay, what is more, every twinge of 
the gout or gravel will be felt in their conſequences. 
by the community: As the thief-catcher, upon 


viewing a houſe broke open, could immediately diſ- 
tinguiſh, from the manner of the workmanſhip, by 
what hand it was done. "> 
It is hard to form à maxim. againſt which an ex · 

SES | __ _ ception 


poſſeſſion their enemies have left them. Suppoſing 
times of corruption, which I am very far from do- 
ing, if a writer diſplays them in their proper co- 
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jon is not ready to ſtart-up : 80. in the preſent 


EX _ the minifter grows enormovſly- rich, 


th 3 poor; as, in a private 
_— _— eward always thrives the- faſteſt when 


his Lord is running out. — 5 
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88 in IRELAND, 
pon the chufing a new Syzaxzn there. 
85 Written in the Tear MDCCvIII. 


- HH 1 


You may eaſily believe I am not at all ſa priſed 


at what you te l me, fince it is but a confirma- 
tion of my own conjecture that I ſent you laſt week, 
and made you my reproaches upon it at a venture, 
It looks excceding ſtrange, yet | believe it to be a 

eat truth, that, in order to carry a point in your 
Flouſe, the two following circumſtances are of great 
advantage: Firft, To have an ill cauſe ; and, ſe- 


condly, to be a minority. For both theſe circum- 


ſtances are extremely apt to invite men, to make 


them aſſiduous in their attendance, watchful of op- | 


portunities, zealous for gaining over proſelytes, and 
often fucceſsful; which is not to be wondered at, 
when favour and intereſt are on the fide of their 
Opinion: Whereas, on the contrary, a majority 


| with a good cauſe are negligent and ſupine. They | 


think it ſufficient to declare themſelves upon opini- 
on in favour of their party; but, ſailing againſt 
the tide of favour and preterment, they are calily 
„ ſcattered 


had been the leaſt ſpark of public ſpirit left, thoſe 
| 12 EO 
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tiered and driven back. In ſhort, they want a 


mon principle to cement.” and motive to ſpirit 
Bs 5 obs bare acting upon a principle from 
the diftates of a good conſcience, or proſpect of 
ſerving the public, will not go very far under the 
preſent diſpolitions of mankind. This was amply 
verified laſt ſeflions of parliament . upon oce iſion of 
the'money-bill, the merits of which I ſhall not pre- 


tend to examine. It is enough that, upon the hrſt 
news of its tranſmiſſion hither, in the form it after- 
wards appeared, the members, upon diſcourſe with 
their friends, ſeemed unanimous againſt it, | mean 


thoſe of both parties, except a few, who were look- 


ed upon as perſons ready to go any lengths pre- 
ſeribed them by the court. Yet, with only a weak 


canvaſſing among a very few hands, the bill paſt, 
after a full debate, by a very great majoricy, Yet, 
believe, you will hardly aitempt perſuading me, 
or any body elſe, that one man in ten, of thoſe 


[ who changed their language, were moved by rea- 


ſons any way affecting the merits of the cauſe, but 


merely through hope, fear, indolence, or good- 


manners. Nay, I have been aſſured from good 
hands, that there was ſtill a number ſufficient to 
make a majority againſt the bill, if they had not 


apprehended the other fide to be ſecure, and 


therefore thought it imprudence, by declaring 
themſelves, to diſoblige the government to no pur- 


Reflecting upon this, and forty other paſſages, in 
the ſeveral Houſes of Commons fince the Revolu- 


non, makes me apt to think there is nothing a Chief 


Governor can be commanded to attempt here 


wherein he may not ſucceed, with a very compe- 
dene ſhare of addreſs, and with ſuch affiſtance as 
be wil always find ready at his devotion. And 
| therefore I repeat what I ſaid at firſt, that I am nor 


at all ſurpriſ d at what you tell me. For, if there 


Vor, XII. 
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who wiſhed well to their country, and its conſiitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, ſhould, upon the fir 
news of the late Speaker's promotion, (and you 


and I know it might have been done à great deal 


ſooner) have immediately gone together, and con- 
ſulted about the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed him. But, 
by all I can comprehend, you have been fo far 
From 2 that it hardly ever came in · 
to any of your 

the worſt ia the world: That none offered them- 
| ſelves, and you knew not whom to pitch upon. It 
ſeems, however, the other party was more reſolved 


or at leaſt not ſo modeſt: For you ſay your vote s 
engaged againſt your opinion, and ſeveral gentle. 


men in my neighbourhood. tell me the ſame ory 


of themſelves. This, I confeſs, is of an unuſual - 


ſtrain, and a good many ſteps below any conde- 


ſcenſions a court will, I hope, ever require from 
| you. I ſhall not trouble myſelf to inquire who is 


the perſon for whom you and others arc engaged, 


or whether there be more candidates from that fide 


than one. You tell me nothing of either, and I 
never thought it worth the queſtion to any body 


elſe. But, in ſo weighty an affair, and againſt 


your judgement, I cannot look upon you as irre- 
vocably determined. Therefore I deſire you will 


ive me leave to reaſon with you a little upon the 


bje&, leſt your compliance, or inadvertency, 


ſhould put you upon what you may have cauſe io 
| repent of as long as you live. Hl 
Tou know very well, the great buſineſs of the 
high flying Whigs, at this juncture, is to endea - 
vour a repeal of the Teſt · clauſe. You know, like- 


wiſe that the moderate men, both of High and 


Lor · church, profeſs to be when averſe from this 


deſign, as thinking it beneath the policy of com-: 
mon gardeners to cut down the only hedge that 
ſhelters from the north. Now, I will put the caſe: 
Ik the perſon to whom you have promiſed your 

* 2 vote 


eads. And the reaſon you giveis | 
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very great majority pretend to abhor his opinion? 


Can a body, whoſe mouth and heart muſt go fo 
_ contrariways, ever act with ſincerity, or hardly with 
1 confiftence? Such a man is no proper vehicle to re- 

nin or convey the ſenſe of the Houſe, which, in ſo 


many points of the greateſt moment, will be direct - 
ly contrary to his. It is full as abſurd, as to prefer 


# man to a biſhopric who denies revealed religion. 
hat 
1 if the perſon you defign to vote into that import- 
|} ant poſt, ſhould not only be a declared enemy of 
-] the Sacramental Leſt, but ſhould prove to be a fol- 


But it may poſſibly be a great deal worſe. 


licitor, an encourager, or even a penner of ad- 
drefles to complain of it? Do you think it fo indif- 


| forent a thing, that a promiſe of courſe, the effect 
| of compliance, importunity, ſhame of refuſing, or 
| anythe like motive, ſhall oblige you paſt the power 


of retracting? 


Perhaps you will tell me, as ſome have already 
had the weakneſs, that it is of little importance to 


either party to have a ſpeaker of their fide, his bu- 
lineſs being only to take the ſenſe of the Houſe and 


1 report it; that you often, at committees, put an 
able ſpeaker into the chair on purpoſe. to prevent 


him from ſtopping a bill. Why, if it were no 


more than this; I believe I ſhould hardly chuſe, 
even among my footmen, ſuch a one to deliver a 
meſſage, whoſe intereſt and opinion led him to wiſh 
| * might miſcarry. But I remember to have heard 
| Colonel Birch of Herefordſhire ſay, that he was a 
1 Very lorry ſpeaker, whoſe ſingle vote was not better 
| han fifty common ones. I am ſure it is reckoned 
| England the firſt great teſt of the prevalency of 
Aber party in the Houſe. Sir Thomas Lyttleron 
| ought, that a Houſe of Commons with a 
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dete de one of whom you have the leaſt apprehen - 

Fon that he will promote or aſſent to the repealing 
of that clauſe, whether it be decent or proper he 
fhould be the mouth of an aſſembly, whereof a 


ink- 


* 


F 
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ing breath (ſuppoſing the Speaker to be the mouib) 
would go near to infect oy thing within the walls, 
and a great deal without, It is the ſmalleſt part 6f 
an able Speaker's buſineſs, what he performs in the 
Houſe, at leaſt if he be in with the court, when it 
is hard to ſay how many converts may be made in 


a circle of dinner or private cabals. Aud you and 


IJ eafily call ro mind a gentleman in that ſtation, in 
England, who, by his own arts and perſonal ere- 


dit, was able to draw over a majority, and change 


the whole power of a prevailing ſide in a nice junc- 
tare of affairs, and made a parliament expire in 
one party who had lived in another. wok 


I am far from an inclination to multiply party- 4 


cauſes, but ſurcly the beſt of us can with very all 


grace make that an objection, who have not been 


10 nice in matters of much leſs importance. Vet 


have heard ſome perſons of both ſides gravely deli- 
ver themſelves in this manner: Why ſhould we 


make the chufing a ſpeaker a party-cauſe ? Let us 
fix upon one who is well verſed in the practices and 


methods of parliament. And I believe there are | 


too many who would talk at the ſame rate, if the 


x; queſtion were not only about aboliſhing the Sacra- 


mental "Teſt, but the facrament ufelf. _ 


But ſuppoſe the principles of the moſt artſut _ 

Spe ker would have no influence either to obtain” } 
or obſtruct any point in parliament, who can au- 
ſwer what effects ſuch a choice may produce wich? 
dut doors ? It is obvious how ſuch a matter ſewes 
to raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Diſſenters and | 
their high flying advocates, what lengths they run, 


what concluſions they form, and what hopes they 


entertain. Do they hear of a new friend in office! 


That is encouragement enough to practiſe the ety, | 


_ againſt the opinion of a majority, into an addreſs 


ro the Queen tor repealing the Sacramental Teſt; 


or iſſue out their orders to the next fanatic. parſon ho 
N 1 up his old ter mons, and preach and print F - + 
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der ones directly againſt Epiſcopacy. I would lay 
8; pare wager, chars if the choice of a new Speaker 


ſucceeds exactly to their liking, we ſhall ſee it ſoon 


| followed by many new attempts, either in the form 
of hlet, ſermon, or addreſs, to the ſame, or 


xerhaps more dangerous purpoſes. F atk at 
a the Speaker's office to be only an em- 


ployment of proſit and honour, and a ſtep to a 
better; ſince it is in your own gift, will you not 
chuſe to beſtow it upon ſome perſon whoſe princi- 


ples the majority of you pretends to approve, if it 


vere only to be ſure of a worthy man hereafter in 
| = high ſtation, on the bench or at the bar? 
I confeſs, if it were a thing poſſible to be com- 
_ paſſed, it would ſeem moſt teaſonable to fill the 


chair with ſome perſon who would be entirely de. 


voted to neither party: But ſince there are fo few. _ |} 
| of that character, and thoſe either unqualified r 
unfriended, I eannot ſee how a majoriry will an- 
ſoer it to their reputation, to be fo ill provided of 
able perſons, that they muſt have recourſe for a 
leader to their adverſaries, a proceeding of which 
IL never met with above one example, and even that 
| ſucceeded but ill, though it was recommended by 


an oracle, which adviſed ſome city in Greece to beg 


General from their enemies, who, in ſcorn, ſent 
them either a fidler or a poet, I have f 


forgotten 


= which ; but ſo much I remember, that his conduct 
| . was fuch, as they ſoon grew weary of him. " 


You pretend to be heartily ed againſt re- 


pealing the Sacramental Teſt, yet, at the ſame time, 
ve the only great employment you have to diſpoſe 
Of, to a perſon who will take that teſt. 
ſtomach, (by which word I underftand many a + 


againſt _ 


man's conſcience), who earneſtly wiſherh it repeal- 


el, and will endeavour it to the utmoſt of his pow- 

e i that the firſt action, after you meet, will be 

| , bort of contravention to that Teſt : And will any 
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body go further than your practice to judge of your 
principles? 


And now I am upon this ſubject, I cannot con- 
_ clude without ſaying ſomething to a very popular 
argument againſt that Sacramental Teſt, which | 
be apt to ſhake many of thoſe who would - other- 

wiſe wiſh well enough to it. They ſay it was a new 
' Hardſhip put upon the Diſſenters, without any pro- 


vocation ; and, it is plain, could be no way necef- 
ſary, becauſe we had peaceably lived together ſo 
Jong without it. They add ſome other circum- 


ſtances of the arts by which it was obtained, and 
the perſon by whom it was inſerted. Surely ſuch }. 
people do not conſider that the penal laws againſt 


Diſſenters were made wholly ineffectual by the con- 


nivance and mercy of the government, ſo that all 
employments of the ſtate lay as open to them as. 
they did co the beſt and moſt legal ſubjects. And 
what progreſs they would have made by the ad- 
Vvantages of a late conjuncture, is obvious to ima» | 
gine'; which | take to be a full anſwer to that ob- 


jection. s 


I remember, upon the tranſmiſſion of chat bil 


with the Teſt : clauſe inſerted, the Diſſenters and 
their partizans, among other topics, ſpoke much 


of the good effects produced by the lenity of the 


goverument: That the Preſbyterians were grown 


very iaconſiderable in their number and | 
and would daily come into the church, if we did 
not fright them from it by new ſeverities. When 


the act was paſſed, they preſently changed their 
ſtile, and raifed a clamour through both kingdoms, 
of the great numbers of confiderabic gentry who were 


laid aſide, and could no longer ſerve their Queen | 
and country? Which hyperbolical way of reckon- 

ing, when it came to be melted down into truth, 
amounted to about fifteen country. juſtices, moſt of 
them of the loweſt fize, for eſtate, quality, or un- 
derſtandiog. However, this puts me in mind of a 
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1 ed; and then gravely o 


ge told me by a great man, although I know 


not whether it be any where recorded. That a 


complaint was made to the King and Council of 


Sweden, of a prodigious ſwarm of Scots, who, 
* under the condition of pedlars, infeſted that king- 


dom to ſuch a degree, as, if not ſuddenly prevent- 
ed, might in time prove dangerous to the ſtate, by 
joining with any diſcontented party. Meapwhile 


the Scots, by their agents, placed a good ſum of 
money to engage the offices of the prime Miniſter 


in their behalf ; who, in order to their defence, 


told the Council, He was affured they were buta 


few ineonſiderable people, that lived honeſtly and 
poorly, and were not of any conſequence. Their 


enemies offered to prove the contrary: Whereupon 
an order was made to take their numbers, Which 
was found to amount, as I remember, to about 


thirty thouſand. The affair was again brough t be- 


fore the Council, and great reproaches made the 
firſt miniſter, for his ill computation ; who preſent» 


ly taking the other handle, ſaid, he had reafon to 


believe the number yet — than what was return - 
Tered to the King's conſidera - 


non, whether it were ſafe to render deſperate ſo 
great a body of able men, who had little to loſe, 
and whom any hard treatment would only ſerve to 


unite into a power capable of diſturbing, if not de · 


ſtroying the peace of the kingdom. And ſo they 
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LETTER from Sir Jon Be 


T 0 


DOCTOR SWIFT. 


Dealer dne, gr mat. Ly 


3 nne Sin, py 
* a ſtrange fatality, thoug h y ou were the only 


in the world — om I would con- 
ceal 2 an author, yet were unacecount - 


roy cos ble the cret of it: The ig- 
norant poor man, who was entruſted by me to de- 
| liver out the little books, though he kept the ſe 


cret from all others, yet, from the nature of the 


ſuhject, he concluded that I could have no intereſt 
in concealing it from you, who were fo univerſally 
known to be an indefatigable promoter of the ge- 


neral welfare of Ireland. But, though the acci- 


dent gave me ſome uneaſincſs at firſt ; yet, when 1 


conſider your character, I cannot doubt (however | 
| lender the foundation of ſuch a hope may be from |_ 
| * merits of my own) but your ge will 


e you to conceal what chance has revealed to 
you, and incline you to judge of me, not from the 


report of my enemies, but from what I appear in 


the little tracts which have waited on you. 


1 ſhall not preſume, Sir, to detain you with the 1] 


narrative of the original, and — of che = 
1 and votes againſt me; al- & 


* 


| 7 


is either g 


though, would you do me the honour to inquire, 


| L could cafily convince you from my own particu» 


lur caſe, that men have two characters, one which 
ood or bad, according to the prevailing 
number of their friends or enemies, and one which 
never varies for either: One which has little or no 
regard to the virtue or vice of the ſubject; and one 
which regards that alone, is inherent (if I nay tay 
ſo) in the ſubject,. and deſcribes it what it really is, 
without regard either to friends or enemies 
All I ſhall beg of you, is to ſuſpend your judg- 

ment upon it, fince all parties allow that although. 
1 had ſeveral fummons from the Commitee for 

Monday, and many evidences on the road in obe- 
dience to their ſummons, yet I was tied down by 


| the Commintce the preceding. Saturday, and de> = 
— of the benefit of all my evidences, notwith · 
a 


nding any thing I could urge to the contrary. 


This 1 hope I may ſay without injury to Mr. Biog- 
bam: For ſure he may be entirely innocent, and 
pet a magiſtrate under the immediate direction of 
1 the Lord Chief. Juſtice who takes examinations a- 
geainſt him: Examinations that do not even con- 
_ taig matter to form an indictment upon, may be 
innocent alſo. N "WS + 1 % 
It ſhall ſuffice therefore to ſay, I went from Ire- 
| land loaded with the ſevereſt cenſures of the Houſe 
| of Commons: Injured, as I thought, and oppreſſed 
do the greateſt degree imaginable, robbed of that 
character, which was dearer to me than life irfelf ; 
and - that by an overbearing, overpowering 
1ntereit. I | | 


4d ſought, in England, for that peace and pro- 


_ tection which was denied me at home. My public 


character followed me: My countrymen avoided 


me. The nature of man is ſociable ; I was forced 
to herd with ſtrangers. A prime miniſter, engaged 

| in the ſucceſs of a ſcheme, wants no emiffaries to 
| fpyout all that makes for him, and to fly with 
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unfortunately ſet by thoſe ſort of creatures : My 


ſentiments on the ſtate of our money-matters _ 


E _ Induftriouſly fifted through me; and when that was 


done, before I knew any thing of the matter, 1 
was ſerved with his Majefty's ſummons: In a hurry 


I ran out of town, and ftaid in the country a 1 


While; but, on my return again, found another 


fommons at my lodgings ; and, terrified by the diſ- 


mal effects of power at home from riſking a tecond 
| ſhipwreck abroad, I yickied' to it, and appeared at 
_ the Cockpit. 


It is true my appearance at the Cockpir, to thoſe 
who knew me only 


gave all 


_ world, under all theſe fears and misfortunes. if he 


has yielded to the repeated ſummons of the CCun - 


cil — England, in which his Majeſty was preſent, 


F and if he was there, after a long and ſtrenu us op- 
. —＋ forced to tell his ſentiments? Forced, 
ir, to tell his ſentiments, not in the manner re- 

1 preſented to the world, but in a manner the moſt 


 eautious of giving room for a pretence to oppoſe 
the inclinations of our parliament. 


But, alas, the confequer ce ! Tou, Sir, the de- 
fender of Jreland, was ſoon engaged againſt me 
on that account: and that fatal genius of yours, in 
an inſtant, ruined my character; but, even ruin- 
bearing as it was, I bleſſed it: The cauſe which 
— — was dear to me; and, though fame 
s the laſt thing which one would facrifies even for his 
country, yet I parted with 3 — whilſt | 
you”... 


what they have found to their employer. I wax 


— 


by the votes of the Houſe of | 
Commons, muſt have looked like a deſign of re- 
venge; and | had many and powerful enemies. who 
my actions the worſt colour. But, to take 
tze matter impartially, Sir, is there no allowance | - 
to he made oe a mind already broken by the dif- 
mal effects of prevailing power, and filled with the 
apprehenſions of ſecond danger: ? Is there no al- 

| lowance for a man, young in the knowledge of the 
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Six JOHN BROWNE. 2% 
thought it neceſſary for the public good fo to 
up But now theend is ſerved, Dear Sir, may not 


man have his mare again? 
Plato being told that certain aſperſed his 


character, and repreſented him abroad as a very ill 
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man; inſtead of expoſtulating with his enemies, 
and returning reproach for reproach, concealed 
himſelf, ſaying, No matter, my friends, the whole 
2 7» 5 Pevhngs: ava lie. RI 
© Could I ſet before me a greater example! Under 
the general diſpleaſure of my country, under all 
the cenſures which the reſtleſs malice of my ene» 
mies could deviſe, and under the keen edge of the 
| Drapier's wit; the only revenge I indulged myſelf, 

| was by a ſteady love for my country, and by 
manifeſt acts of affection thereto, to be a filent re- 


h to the foul rongues of my enemies, 
| . permit me in peace to take his 


| * great example; and no longer give way to the 


| was the cauſe of my country: It was a good cauſe, 


power of my enemies, by continuing to oppreſs 
me. They have already gained their cauſe by you: 
But I muſt ſay, it was not the ſword of Ajax, but 
| 1 put on, that won 
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The cauſe for which you undertook my ruin, I 


and you ſhall ever find me of that fide. You have 


carried it, and I know you will no longer be my e- 
nemy. But alas! Sir, as long as your works ſub- 
ſiſt, wherever they be read, even unto the end of 
time, muſt I be branded as a villain. It is a hard 
ſentence ; and yet, unleſs the ſpear of Achilles, the 
fame inſtrument which gave the wound, adminiſter 


4 | the remedy, it muſt be 


In ſhort, Sir, you muſt be a man of honour: It 
18 not poſſible that honour ſhould be wanting where 
all the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of it are found: 
I cannot doubt it; and therefore, I will let = 


* 


fully into a ſecret which accident has given you . 


part of, and I am ſure you will keep it. 
The ſource of all my misfortunes was the vote of 


ever, as | always ſhall, to ſerve my country and 
make myſelf agreeable to them: And though the 
misfortune. of a bad public character deprived me 
of the private converſation of my countrymen, 


may be uſeful, at leaſt they may be no bad begin. 
ning: And you know it is eaſy to add to a work 
once begun. But if the work is known to be mine, 


lels to my country. 


* 


plied to you to mend them, before the bearer's 
miſtake made me determine this private application 


Whatever the faults may be, I have publicly ap- 


{mall degree of honour, if you take that trouble 
Upon JOU” + > ; 

to keep a ſecret which no other perſon but my 
rinter, my bookſeller, and the bearer knows. 
| Py _ Your moft obedient ſervant, 


* 


the Houſe of Commons; but I have laboured how. 
which is the ſureſt and beſt way to know our true 
__ Intereſt; yet I flatter myſelf that my little Eſſays 
_ _ the very name will condemn it, and render it uſe. 
to you: And 1 muſt fay, that I ſhall reckon it no 


Ia the mean time, I ſhall beg the favour of you 
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2 


| where I difcourſed the whole affair with him as 
- | thoroughly as I could. I am altogether a firang er 

; to his character. He talked to me in the vio 1 
ile, with a great profeſſion of zeal for the public 


in cheir bills, from a firſt Miniſter of Saate 
corn · cutter. But, I ſtopped him 


would have done a bettet man; becauſe 2 7 is too 
groſs a practice to paſs at a time, and elpe — 4 

in this age, where we all know — another 
Vet, whoever propoſeth any ſcheme, which wm 
Nove 1 hall not 


Ut. MacCouta's Project about Har react; 


and a new one 5 


| Wirirten in Mpeexxix. 


yo o debire to Eno my y epinion concerning 
Mr. MacGulla's project, ny circulating notes 
on copper, that ſhall paſs for the value 


* of halfpence and pence. 1 . ſome knowledge 
of che man; and, about a month ago, he brought 


we his book, with a couple of his halfpenny notes: 
But I was then out of order, and he could not be 
admitted. Since that time I called at his bouſe 


; which is the common cant of alf projet 
N "= 
as. 


Vos, 
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it prove likewiſe very beneficial to himſelf. It is 
certain, that, next to the-want of ſilver, our great- 


_ eſt diſtreſs in point of coin is the want of ſmall 
change, which may be ſome poor relief for the 


defect of the former, ſince the crown will nox | 


pleaſe to takg that work upon them here as they 
do in{Englagd. One thing in Mr. MacCulla's book 
is certainly right, that no law hinders me from 
giving a payable note upon leather, wood, copper, 


braſs, iron, or any other material (except gold and 


-filver) as well as upon paper. The queſtion is, 
whether. I cat ſuc him on a copper bond, where 


there is neither hand nor ſeal, nor witneſſes ro | 
prove it. To ſupply this, he hath propoſed, that | 
the materials upon which his note is written, ſhall |} 
be in ſome degree of value equal to the debt. But 


that is one principal matter to be inquired into, His 
| ſcheme is this, . 


rr 
or penny, ſtampt with a promiſſory note to pay 


. you twenty pence for every pound of copper notes, 
whenever you ſhall return them. Eight and forty 


of theſe halfpenny pieces are to weigh a pound, and 
Be ſells you that pound, coined and ſtamped, for 
_ .ewo ſhillings; by which he clearly gains a little 


every billing. e Wes l 
This will certainly ariſe to a great ſum, if he 


mould circulate as large a quantity of his notes 
as the Kingdom, under the great dearth of filver, | 


Fe very probably require; Enough indeed to 


make any Iriſh tradeſman's fortune; which, how- 


eber, 1 mould not repine at in the leaſt, if we could 
be ſure of his fair dealing. It was obvious for me 
td raiſe the common objection, why Mr, MacCulla 
_ would not give ſecurity to pay the whole ſum to any 
man who returned him his copper notes, as my Lord 
Dartmouth and Colonel Moor were by their patents 
obliged to do. To which he gave me ſome anſwers 
*> - | 54 plau ſible 


- 
Sh — 


essere RKESSS 


plavfible enough. Firſt, He conceived that his coins 
were much _ to the intrinſic value than any of 
thoſe coined by patents, the bulk and goodneſs of 
the metal, cqualling the beſt Engliſh haltpence 
made by the crown. That he apprehends the ill- 
will of envious and deſiguing people, who, if they 
found him to have a great vent for his notes, ſince 
be wanted the protection of a patent, might mak 
à run upon him which he could not be able to ſup- 
port; And; laſtly, that his copper, as is already 
Find, being equal in value and bulk to the Eugliſh 
halfpence, he did not apprehend they thould ever 
be returned, unleſs a combination, proceeding from 
| fpite and envy, might be formed againſt bim. 
Bat there are ſome points in his propoſal which 1 
1 cannot well anſwer for, nor do I know whether 
he: will be able to do it himſelf. The ft is, whether 
the copper he gives us will be as good as what the 
y crown provided for the Engliſh halfpence and far- 
y things? And, ſecondly, whether he will always con- 
„ { tinue to give us as good! And, thirdly, when he 
7 | will think fit to ſtop his hand, and give us no more:? 
r 
e 
2 
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For I ſhould be as ſorry to be at the mercy of Mr. 
MacCulta, as of Mr. Wood, + © 
There is another difficulty of the laſt importance. 

It is known enough that the crown is ſuppoſed to 

be neither gainer nor loſer by the coinage of any 
metal: For they ſubtract, or ought to fubiract 
no more from the intrinſic value than what will 
1 Juſt pay the charges of the mint; and how much 

'] that will amount to is the queſtion. By what 1 
could gather from Mr, MacGulla, good copper is 
worth fourteen pence per pound. By this compu- 
tation, if he ſells his copper notes for two ſhillings- 
the pound, and will pay twenty pence back, then 
the expence of coinage for one pound of copper 
mult be fix pence, which is 3o per cent. The 
world ſhould be particularly ſatisfied on this article, 
before he vends his notes: For the diſcount of 
_ B02 305 


receiving 
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can conceive it ought to be. For, if we add i@ 


keep for his own profit, there will be a diſcount of 
about 46 per cent. Or, to reckon, Lthink, a für- 


er way; whoever buys a pound of Mr. MacCulla's 
coin, at two ſhillings per pound, carries home only 


the real. value of fourteen pence; which is a pound I 


of copper; and thus he is a loſer of 411. 13s, 44; 
per cent, But, however, this high diſcount of 30 


n will be no. objeCtion againſt. MacCullas. | 


fal ; becauſe, if the charge of coinage will 


fly amount to ſo much, and we ſuppoſe his 
copper notes may be returned upon him, he will be 


che greater ſufferer of the two; becauſe the buyer 
can loſe but four-pence in a pound, and MacCull 

Upon the whole, there are ſome points which 
muſt be ſettled to the general ſatis faction, before 


we can ſafely take Mr. MacCulla's copper notes. | 
For value received; and how he will give that ſatib | 
faction, js not within my knowledge or conjecture, 


The firf# point is, That we ſball be aiways-furs or 


to the beſt Engliſh halfpence., 
The ſecond point is, To know what allowance 


mixture of his copper, or both, for the charge of 


coinage. As to the weight, the matter is caly by 
his own ſcheme: For, as I have ſaid before, he. 


_ propoſes forty eight to weigh a+ pound, which he 
gives you for two ſhillings, and receives it by the 


5 pound at twenty-pence : 80 that, ſuppoſing pure. 


copper to be fourteen pence a-pound, he makes 


ave already obſerved, beſides 16 per cent. when he 
ſells it. But, if to this he adds any alloy, to debaſe 


the metal, althiougli it be not above 10 per cent. 4 . 


fixpence, which was the charge of: he 


ood copper, equal in bulk and fineneſß 


he makes to himſelf, either out of the weight or | 


* + . 


ou pay 30 per cent. for the labour of coiging, as 1 


eren 7 


F 


o 4 


| tion of the metal being pure, 
| tion than the 


x our twenty pence a-pound, appears hitherto a d 
weight on his ſcheme. 


bows: 
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Mr. W notes will, to the intrin- 
fic value of the metal, be above 47 per cent. diſcount. 

For, ſubtracting 10 per cont. off. 6 pound worth 
of copper, it will (to avoid fractions) be about five - 
and a Rat per an. 2 — 20. n 


_ 


Af s and wacker great 
and that Mr. MacCulla's copper 


of Wood, may be wer -—þ 
but ſuch a diſcount, where we are not ſure even of 


Since I writ this, calling to mind that 1 had 
ſome copper halfpence by me, I weighed dem 
with le ef Mr. MacCulla, and obſerved un fol. 


Mr. MacQulla's Hal 


Firſt, 1 weighed 


* 
RBiaiaſt an Engliſh one of King Charles 14 


— 7 Mr. MacCulla' $ a fourth pare, or 26 


I likewiſe weighed an lich Patrick and David ! 


- halfpenty, which outweighed Mr. MacCulla's va : 


whalf per cext.' It had à very fair ans dr 


preffion, and milled very fkilfully round, 


T found that even a common haxp-halipeniogy 
| well preſerved, weighed equal to Mr. MarCulla's, . 
And even ſome of Wood's halfpe ace were near e- 


| qual in weight 


to his. Therefore; if it be true - 
that he does not think Wood's copper to have been | | 
favky, he may probably give us no better. 

I dave laid theſe loofe thoughts together with; 
little order, to give you, and others who may read 
them, an opportunity of digeſting them better. 1 


-— 
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am no enemy to Mr. MacCulla's project, but F. 


Would have it put upon a better foot. own that 
chis halfpenny of King Charles II. which I weigh. 
— — Mr. MacCulla's, was of the faireſt kind 
1 had feen 


en. However, it is plain the crown could |. 


afford it without being a loſer. But it is probable, 


that the officers of the mint were then more honeſt 1 


than they have fince thought fit to be ; for I con- 
feſs not to have met thoſe of any other year ſo 
weighty, or in appearance of ſo good metal, among 


all the copper coins of the three laſt reigns; 3 1 


theſe, however, did much outweigli thoſe of 
nundred of them. I have indeed feen accidentally 
one or two very light, but it muſt certainly have 

been done by chance, or rather, I ſuppofe them to 


de counterfeits. Be that as it will, it is allowed on 
all hands, that good copper was never knownto be 


cheaper than it is at preſent. 1 am ignorant of 
the price, further than by his informing me, chat it 
is only fourteen pence a pound; by which I'ob» 
ſerve he charges the coinage at 30 per cent. And 
therefore | cannot but think his demands are ex- 
orbitant. But, to ſay the truth, the dearneſs'or 
cheapneſs of the metal do not properly enter into 
the queſtion, What we deſire is, that it ſhould be 
pf the beſt kind, and as weighty as can be afford - 
ed; that the profit of the contriver ſhould be re- 


Auced from 16 to 8 per cent. and the charge of 


coinage, if poſſible, from 30 to 10, or 15 at moſt. 
Mr. MacCulla muſt alſo give good ſecurity that 


de will coin only a determinate ſum, not exceeding | ; 


twenty thouſand pounds; by which, although he 
mould deal with ail uprightneſs imaginable, and 

make his coin as good as that I weighed of King 
Charles II.; he will at 16 per cent. gain three th 
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fand two hundred pounds: A very good additional 


* 


ay 


mo ˙ ao. ea 


anda pan — his — Ueoper and —— 


be one, even with borrowed money upon the beſt 


FF 


dy which a riſing rim may be left about the edge of 


his coin, to preſerve the letter from wearing out 


wo ſoon. He hath no wardens or maſters, or o 


ther officers of the mint, to fuck up his profit; 


and, therefore, can afford to coin cheaper than 


the crown, if he will but find good materials, pro · 
implements, and fkilful workmen,- - | 
Whether this project will ſucceed in Mr. Mao 


Kulla's hands, (which, if it be honeſtly executed, MM 
I ſhould be glad to fee) ; one thing I am confident | 
of, that it might be eaſily brought to per 
dy a fociety of nine or ten honeft gentlemen of — 


tune, who wiſh well to their country, and would 


de content to be neither gainers nor loſers, further 
than the bare intereſt of their money. And Mr. 
— MacCulla, as being the firſt ſtarter of the ſcheme, * 

might be confidered and rewarded by ſuch a — oY 
ty; whereof, although I am not a man of for- 


tune, I ſhould think it an honour and happineſs to 


ſecurity I could give. And, firſt, I am conſidentz, 


without any {kill but by general reaſon, that the 
charge of coining copper would be very much leſs 


thay Y per cent. Secondly, I believe ten thouſand 
nds, in and farthings, would be ſuf- 


ficient for the whole kingdom, even under our 


great and moſt unneceſſary diſtreſs for the want of 
flver; and that, without ſuch a diſtreſs, "_ the 


9 ſum would. ſuffice. 


For I compute and — thus : The ain 


Dublin. by a groſs computation, contains ten thou- 


fand families; and, I am told by ſhopkeepers, 
that, if filver were as plenty as uſual, two ſhillings 
in copper would be ſufficient, in the: courſe of bu- 


mneſs for each family but, in conſideration of 
the want of ſilver, I would. allow five hillings to 


— which would amount to 2500 L; and, 
to 
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the genuine undefaced harp-halfpence, which are 


der King Charles II.; and the ſmall Patrick aud 
David Be farthings. To the reſt of the kingdom. 
I would aſſign the 7509 |, remaining; reckoning 
Dublin to 1 — the kingdom, as. 
London is judged to anſwer (if I miſtake not) one” 
third of — I h. view of money . 


only. 


number of ſouls in the kingdom, beſides: being 
— is, I think, by no means juſt. They 


of a million at leaſt are beggars, in all eircumſtan- 

ces except that of wandering about for alms ; and 
that circumſtance may arrive ſoon enough, when - 
i de time to add another ten thouſand p | 
in cop But, without doubt, the families of 


_ wanting ſmall change, cannot be above forty or 
Sfry thouſind ; which the ſum of ten thouſand 


3 pounds, with the addition of the faireſt old half 


great a looſe to 
ws what he 


any p to pour in upon 
pleaſes, the kingdom will be, (how 


more than undone. 
And hence appears, in a very 


viHlainy of Wood, who 


ſrong light, the 


per, for the uſe of Ireland; whereby every family 


zen ſhillings, although Wood might not tranſgreks 


terfeits, either at home or abroad, were added 0 
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|  e6-helpthis, I would recommend a currency of fü 
left of Lord Dartmouth's 8 un 
£ 


our want of ſmall cdangy by che 


been reckoned at a million anda half, where - | 


Ireland, who lie chiefly! under the difficulties of © 


pence, would tolerably fupply. For, if we give too 
all I expreſs it under rler 1 
propoſed the coinage f | 
one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds in cop» 

in the kingdom would be loaden with ten or u do- 
the bounds of bis patent, and although no coun» | 


the number; the contrary to doch which would | 
— have 2 8⁰ * 


| 


a a fifth part of the intereſt of ten thouſand pounds 
for the charges of the tools, and fitting up a place 
for a mint; the other four parts of the ſame in- 


N dom informed of it, as well as of the 


ànud ſilver without any defalcation. 
iſſued out the firſt-two thouſand 
ſecond year, if they find a demand, and that their 
ſcheme hath anſwered to their own intention a8 
they find per cent. not ſufficient, let them ſub- 
And, when they have, in two years, coined ten 
_ thouſand pounds, let them give publie notice that 


| Univerſal, unſolicited declaration of the nobility 


great men on the other fide, who talk of a million 
with as little ceremony as we do of halt a crown. 
But, to return to the propoſal 1 have made: 
Suppoſe ten gentlemen, lovers of their- country, 
ſhould raiſe 200 Il. a-piece; and, from the time 
the money is depoſited as they ſhall agree; ſhould 
in to charge ic with ſeven per cent. for their own 
5 That they ſhould as ſoon as poſſible pro vide 
x mint and good workmen, and buy copper ſuſfi- 
cient for coining two thouſand pounds,. ſubtracting 


tereſt to be ſubtracted equally out of the four re- 


maining coinages of 2000 l. each, with a juſt al- 
| lowance for other neceſſary incidents. Let the 


charge of coinage be fairly reckoned, and the king» 
price of cop» 
per, Let the coin be as well and deeply ſtamped 


as it ought, Let the metal be as pure as can con- 
—_  fſtto have it rightly. coined, (wherein I am wholly. 
ignorant) and the bulk as large 


as that of King- 
Charles II. And let this club of ten 
gde heir joint ſecurity to receive ali ine coins they 

ve out for ſeven or ten years, and return gold. 


y, when they have 
pounds, go on the 


Let the ſame club or e 


well as to the ſatisfaction of the public; and, if 


tract 8, beyond which 1 would not have them go: 


they will proceed no farther, but ſhut up their 
mint, and diſmiſs their workmen ; unleſs the real, 


and 
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and gentry of the kingdom ſhall ſignify a deſire 


that they ſhould go on for a certain ſum farther, 


This company may enter into certain regulations 
among themſelves, one of which - ſhould be, to 


keep nothing concealed, and duly to give an ac- 
 __eount to the world of their whole methods of act. 

©. Give me leave to compute, wholely at random; 

What charge the kingdom will be at, by the loſs of 
jatrinſic value in the coinage of 10,000 l. in c 


per, under the management of ſuch a ſociety of | 


: gentlemen. ph 


"Firſt; Iris plain, that, inſtead of ſomewhat more | 
than 16 per cent. as demanded by. Mr, MacCullaz, | 
this ſociety defires but 8 fer cent. "thing 


».. Secondly, Whereas Mr. MacCulla | charges the | 
expence of coinage-at 30 per cent. I hope and be» 


© live this ſociety will be able to perform it at ten. 


' » Thirdly, Whereas it doth not appear that Mr, 
MacCulla can give any ſecurity. for the goodneſs of | 
His copper, becauſe not one in ten thouſand have | 
the {kill to diſtinguiſh ; the ſociety will be all en- 
gaged that theirs ſhall be of the beſt ſtandard, 


 Fourthly, That, whereas, Mr. MacCulla's-half-- 


pence are one fourth-part lighter. than that kind 
coined in the time of King Charles II. theſe gentle - 


men will oblige themſelves to the public, to give the 


coin of the fame weight and goodneſs with thoſe 
halfpence, unleſs they ſhall find they: cannot afford 


it; and, in that caſe, they ſhall beforchand inform | 
te public, ſhew. their reaſons,. and ſiguify how 
large they can make. them without being loſers ? 
and ſo give over or purſue their ſcheme, as they _ 


find the opinion of the world to be. Ft pus 3 1 
do not doubt but they can afford them as large, 


and of as good metal, as the beſt Engliſh halfpence 
that have been coined in the three laſt reigns, which 


very much outweigh thoſe of Mr MacCulla, And 


this advantage will ariſe in proportion, by leflen- wel 
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| the ch of coinage from 30 er cent. to 10, 
mg! 55 — moſt, But I confeſs myſelf in the 
dark on that article; only I think it impoſſible it 


ſnould amount to any ion near 30 per cent. 


otherwiſe: the coiners of thoſe counterfeit half - 
pence, called Raps, would have little encouragement 
to follow their trade. PA 
- But the indubitable advantages by having the 

management in ſuch a ſociety, would be the paying 
$ per cent. inſtead of 16, the being ſure of the 
goodneſs and juſt weight of the coin, and the pe- 


| riod to be put to any further coinage than what 
was abſolutely neceflary to ſupply the wants and 


defires of the kingdom: And all this under the 
ſecuritpof ten gentlemen of credit and fortune, 
who would be ready to give the beſt ſecurity and 
farisfaction, that they had no deſign to turn the 


ſcheme-intoajob. 


As to any miſtakes I-have made in computation, 
they are of little moment ; and 1 ſhall not deſcend 
ſo low as to juſtify them againſt any.caviller. _ 
The ſtrongeſt objection againſt what I offer, and 
which perhaps may make it appear viſionary, is the 


3 difficulty to find half a ſcore gentlemen, who, out 


of a public ſpirit, will be at the trouble, for no 
more profit than one per cent. above the legal in- 


tereſt, to be overſcers of a mint for five years ; and, 


perhaps, without any juſtice, raiſe the clamour of 
the people againſt them. Beſides, it is .moſt cer - 
tain, that many a ſquire is as fond of a job, and as 
dextrous to make the beſt of it, as Mr. MacCulla - 


| himſelf, or any of his level. However, I do not 
| doubt but there may be ten ſuch perſons in this 
| town, if they had only ſome viſible mark to know 


them at fight. Yet I juſt foreſee another inconve - 
mency: That knavidh men are fitter to deal with 
others of their own denomination ; while thoſe 
who are honeſt and beſt intentioned, may be the 
mitruments.of as much miſchief to the public, for 
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want of cunning, as the greateſt knaves ; and more, 


becauſe! of the charitable opinion which they are 1 
apt to have of others. Therefore, how to join the 


of the ſerpent with the innocency of the 


dove in this affair, is the moſt difficult point, 1 


is not fo hard to find an honeſt man, as to make 
this honeft man active, and vigilant, and ſkilful; | 
which 1 doubt will require a ſpur of profit greater 


ſcheme will afford him, unlefs he will be 
contented with the honour of ſerving his country, 


and the reward of a good conſcience. 


Aster reviewing what I had written, I ſee very 


well that I have not given any allowance for the | 
paring all things neceffary for | 
coining, which, I am told, will amount to abt 

20% |. befides 20 l. per annum for five years rent of | 
4 houſe to work in, I can only fay, that tiy | e 
making in all 300 Il. it will be an addition of us 

But the 
the coinage pla 
ſuch as I have already deſeribed, (if fuck are to be 


fieſt charge of pre 


jan three per cent. out of 10, 00 l. 


ced in the hands of ten gentlemen; 


Firſt, They propoſe 


coinage, more than it ſhall really ſtand them in. 


Thirdly, They will, for a limited term of ſeven 
or ten years, as ſhall be thought proper upon mi- 


ture conſideration, pay gold and filver, without > 


ny defalcation, for all their own coin that ſhalt be 
returned upon their hands. * 
Fourthly, They will take care that u. , 


— 4 cas; 
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great advantages to the public, by having 


no ether gain to themſelves e 
chan 1 per cent. above the legal intereſt for the | 
money they advance; which will hardly afford | 
them coffee when they meet at their mint-houſe, | 
Secondly, They bind themfelves to make their | 
 £vins of as good copper as the beſt Engliſh half 
| pence, and as well coined, and of equal weight: 
And do likewiſe bind themſelves to charge the 
public with not one farthing for the expence of 
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have a deep impreſſion, leaving a riſing rim on 
— Sos to prevent their being defaced in a long 
time; and the edges ſhall _— 4 1 
Ih ſe they need not be very a oprchen ve © 
6 which will be difficult to make ſo as 
not to be diſcovered : For it is plain that thoſe bad 
 halfpence, called Raps, are fo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
even from the moſt worn genuine halfpenny, that 
nobody will now take them for a farthing, altho' 
under the great preſent want of change. 
I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome computations relating 
to Mr, MacCulla's copper notes. T hey were ſent 
to me by a perſon well {killed in ſuch calculations, 
and therefore I refer them to the reader, 
Mr, MacCulla charges good copper at fourteen = 


pence per pound, but I know not whether he "i 


means Avoirdupois or Troy weight, 
Avoirdupois is 46 O. to a lb. 6900 grains, 

A pound Troy weight, 5 760 grains, 

Mr. MacCulla's copper is fourteen pence per 
pound Avoirdvupols. 

Two of Mr. MacCulla's penny-notes, one with 
another, weigh 524 — 
By which computation, 2 8. of his 
notes, which he ſells for 1 Ib. 


—— 


weight, will weigh | 6288 hs 
But 1 lb. W 3 > 5 
ae | | 6960 — 


* 


This Sende active 10 ger cent. to Mr. de- 
Culla's profit, in point of weight. | N 
The old Patrick and David balfpenoy if 008 3h 
_ -weiths 149 grains, 


Mr. MacCulla's halfoency weighs | 131 grains. 
hne difference se 18 
Which i is equal to 10 1-half per cent. 
'Vot. XII, Ces . 


of 
* 
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The Engliſh halfpenny of King | 

Charles II. weighs PRs 

MacCulla's halfpenny weighs 131 grains. 
hs The difference is 356 


Which difference allowed a fifth ug is 20 por | 
tent. | | 
4 a0 her computktion. 
4 Mr. MacCulla allows his pound of copper kante 
age included) to be worth- AEM Pace, for which 
he demands two thillings, 
His coinage he computes at ſixpence per pound 
| weight: therefore, by laying out only twenty- 


| pence, and gaining fourpence, he makes per cent. 


profit _ „„ 

The ſixpcnce per pound weight, allow- 
ed for coinage, makes per cent, 

The want of weight in his halfpenny, 

| compared as above, is per cent. 10 

By all which, (viz, coinage, profit, and) — 
want of weigelt) che pubuc loſes Per.“ 60 | 
cent, 

Ir Mr. MacCulla's coins will not an, and he 
refuſes to receive them back, the owner cannot 
Hell them at above twelvepence per pound weight; 
whereby, with the defect of weight of 10 per cent. 
he will loſe 60 per cent. 


The ſcheme of the ſociety, raiſed as high as it - 


can poſſibly be, will be only thus: 


For intereſt of their money, per cent. 8 
For — inſtead of 10, ſuppoſe, at moſt | 


For 300 l. laid out for tools, a mint, and 
houſe - rent, charge 3 50 cent, upon 2 
coinage of 10, ooo l. i 


Charges in all upon intereſt, coinage, &e, 
W 1 


11 Which, 
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Which, with all the advantages abovementioned 
of the goodt eſs of the metal, the largeneſs of tha 
coin, the deepneſs and fairneſs of the impreſſion, 
the aſſurance of the ſociety confining itſelf to ſuch 
a ſum as they undertake, or as the kingdom ſhall 
approve ; and laſtly, their paying in gold or ſilver 


? for all their coin returned upon their hands, with - 


out any defalcation, would be of mighty benefit to 
the kingdom, and, with a little ſteadineſs and ac- 
tivity, could, I doubt not, be eaſily compaſſed. 

I would not in this ſcheme recommend the me- 


5d thod of promiflory notes after Mr. MacCulla's. 


manner; but, as I have ſeen in old Iriſh coins, 


| the words Civitas Dublin on one ſide, with the- 
: 5 — of our Lord, and the Irith barp, on the ro- 
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| CONCERNING Tur WEAVERS, 


My LokD, 


= "PHE Corporation of 1 in the vec 


manufacture, who have ſo often attended your 


Grace, and called upon me with their ſchemes and 
_ Propoſals, were with me on Thurſday laſt ; when he 
who ſpoke for the reſt, and in the name of his abſent 
brethren, ſaid, It was the opinion of the whole body, 


that if ſomewhat were written at this time by an 
able hand, to perſuade the people of this kingdom 


to wear their own woollen manufactures, it might 
de of good uſe to the nation in general, and pre- 
ſerve many hundreds of their trade from ſtarving. 
To which I anſwered, That it was hard for any 


man of common ſpirit to turn his thoughts to ſuch 


ſpeculations, without diſcovering a reſentment which 
people are too delicate to bear, For I will not de- 
ny to your Grace, that I cannot reflect on the ſin- 
gular condition of this country, different from all 
others upon the face of the carth, without ſome e- 


motion, and without often cxamining, as! paſs the 
ſtreets, whether thoſe animals which come in my 


way, with two legs and human faces, clad and erect, 
be of the ſame ſpecies with what I have ſeen * 
| _ 
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differing in their notions, natures, and intellectuals, 
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more than any two kinds of brutes in a foreſt; 


which any man of common prudence would imme- 


diately diſcover, by perſuading them to define what 
they mean by law, liberty, property, courage, rea- 
ſon, loyalty, or religion. wy 1 

One thing, my Lord, I am very confident of 3 


that if God Almighty, for our fins, would moſt 
juſtly ſend us a peſtilence, whoever ſhould dare to 
diſcover his grief in public for ſuch a viſitation, 


would certainly be cenfured for difaffeQion to the 


L —.— For I ſolemnly profeſs, that I do not 


ow one calamity we have undergone theſe many 


years, whereof any man, whole opinions were not 
in faſhion, dared to lament, without being openly 
charged with that imputation, And this is the 
harder, becauſe although a mother, when ſhe hath. 
c.orrected her child, may ſometimes force it to kiſe 
the rod, yet the will never give that power to the 


foot-boy or the ſcullion. : 4 
My Lord, There are two things for the people 
of this kingdom to conſider: Fi, Their preſent 


evil condition; and, ſecondly, What can be done in 1 


ſome degree to remedy it. 1 
I ſhall not enter into a particular deſcription of 
our preſent miſery : It hath been already done in 


ſeveral papers, and very fully in one intituled £ 
Hort View of the State of Ireland. It will be enough. 


to mention the entire want of trade, the navigation- 
act executed with the utmoſt rigour, the remifion 


of a million every year to England, the ruinous 
Importation of foreign luxury and vanity, the op- 


8 of landlords, and diſcouragement of agri- 
culture. eee ee 
Now all thoſe evils are without the poſſibility of 


2 cure, except that of importations; and to fenee 
Aàgainſt ruinous folly will be always in our power, 
u ſpite of the diſcouragements, mortifications, con- 


% .- *-- - _— 


ne ETER 
teinpt, hatred, and oppreſſion, we labour under: 
But our trade will never mend, the navigation-act 
never be ſoftened, our abſentees never return, our 
endleſs foreign payments never be leſſened, our own 
landlords never be leſs exacting. | es” 
All other ſchemes for preſerving this kingdom 
from utter ruin are idle and viſionary, conſequently 
drawn from wrong reaſoning, and from general to- 
pics, which, for the ſame cauſes that they may be 
true in all nations, are certainly falſe in ours; as] 
have told the public often enough, but with as little 
effect as what 1 ſhall ſay at preſent is likely to pro- 
c St 6 
Lam weary of ſo many abortive projects, for the 
advancement of trade; of ſo many crude pro 
als, in letters ſent me from unknown hands; of fo 
many contradictory ſpeculations, about raiſing or 


_ ſinking the value of gold or ſilver: Lam not inthe | 
leaſt ſorry to hear of the great numbers going to 


America, although very much for. the cauſes that 

drive them from us, fince the uncontrolled maxim, 

„That people are the riches of a nation,” is no 
maxim here under our circumſtances. We have 


neither manufactures to. employ them about, nor. 


food to ſupport them. „ 5 
If a private gentleman's income be ſunk irretriev- 
ably for ever from a hundred pounds to fifty, and 

that he hath no other method to ſupply the defici- 


 __ency, 1 defire to know, my Lord, whether ſuch a 


perſon hath any other courſe to take, than to fink 
| Half his expences in every article of ceconomy, to 


fave himſelf from ruin and a jail. Is not this more 


than doubly the caſe of Ireland, where the want of | 
money, the irretrievable ruin. of trade, with the | 
other evils above-mentioned, and many more, tho 

well known and felt, and too numerous or invidi- 
- ous to relate, have been gradually finking us for 
above a dozen years paſt, to a degree that we are 
at leaſt by two thirds in a worſe condition than was 
ES ever | 


* 
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came directly from thence. 
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aver known fince the Revolution. Therefore, in- 
ſtead of dreams and projects for advancing of trade, 


ve have nothing left but to find out ſome expedi- 
ent whereby we may reduce our expences to our 
mcomes. | 


Yet this procedure, allowed ſo. neceſſary in all 


private families, and in its own nature ſo eaſy to be 


put in practice, may mcet with ſtrong oppoſition 
by the cowardly, laviſh, indulgence of the men, to 
the intolerable pride, arrogance, vanity and luxury. 
of the women; who, ſtrictly adhering to the rules 
of modern education, ſeem to employ their whole 
ſtock of invention in contriving new arts of pro- 
fuſion faſter than the moſt parſimonious huſband 


can afford: And to compaſs this work the more 


effectually, their univerſal maxim is, to deſpiſe and. 


| deteſt every thing of the growth and manufacture 
ol their own country, and. moſt to value whatever 


comes from the very remoteſt parts of the globe. 
And I am convinced, that, if the virtuoſi could 
once find out a world in the moon, with a. paſſage 
to it, our women would. wear nothing but what 


The prime coſt of wine yearly imported to Ire- 


nad is valued at 30,0001.; and the tea (including 
coffee and chocolate) at five times that ſum. The 
lace, filks, callicoes, and all other unneceſſary or- 


naments for women, including Engliſh cloths and 


* ſtuffs, added to the former articles, make up (to 


compute groſsly) about 400,000 J. Xs 
Now, if we ſhould allow the 30,0001. wherein 
the women have their ſhare, and which is all we 


| have to comfort us, and deduct 70,000 J. more for 
_ over-reaching, there would ſtill remain 360,000 IJ. 

_ annually ſpent, for unwholeſome drugs and unne- 

ceſſary finery, Which prodigious ſum would be 


wholly ſaved, and many thoulands of our miſera- 


dle ſhop-keepers and manufacturers comfortably 
| Cuppanted, | 


Let 
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Let ſpeculative people buſy their brains as muck 
as they pleaſe, there is no other way to prevent this 
| kingdom from ſinking for ever, than by utterly re. 
nouncing all foreign dreſs and luxury, __ 
It is abſolutely fo in fact, that every huſband, of 
any fortune in the kingdom, is nouriſhing a poi. | 
 fonous devouring ſerpent is his boſom, with all the 
miſchief, but with none of its wiſdom. 1 
I all the women were clad with the growth of 
their own country, — might ſtill vye with each 
other in the courſe of foppery, and ſtill have room 
left to vie with each other, and equally ſhew their 
wit and judgement in deciding upon the variety of 
Iriſh ſtuffs. And, if they could be contented with |! 
their native wholeſome flops for breakfaſt, we ſhould 
hear no more of their ſpleen, hyſterics, cholie, | 
_ palpitations, and aſthmas. They might till be al. 
lowed to ruin each other, and their huſbands at | 
play, becauſe the money loſt would only circulate 
_z_ 8 = i 
My Lord, I freely own it a wild imagination, 
that any words will cure the ſottiſhneſs of men, or 
the vanity of women; but the kingdom is in a fair 
way of producing the moſt effectual remedy, when | 
there will not be money left for the common courſe | 
of buying and ſelling the very neceſſaries of lifein | © 
dur markets, unleſs we abſolutely change the whole 
method of our proceedings, 
Tue corporation of weavers in woolen and filk, | 
who have fo frequently offered propoſals both to 
your Grace and to me, are the hotteſt and coldeſt = 
generation of men that I have known. Abouta | 
month ago they attended your Grace, when I had | 
the honour to be with you, and deſigned me the ] 
fame favour. They deſired you would recommend | 
to your clergy to wear gowns of Iriſh ſtuffs, which 
might probably ſpread the example among all their 
| brethren in the kingdom; and, perhaps, _ 
the lawyers and gentlemen of the univerfity, 
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tmong the citizens of thoſe corporations who ap- 
pear in gowns on ſolemn occaſions. I then men- 
tioned a kind of ſtuff, not above eight pence a yard, 
which I heard had been contrived by ſome of the 
trade, and was very convenient. I defired they 


would prepare ſome of that, or any fort of black 


ſtuff, on a certain day, when your Grace would 


_ appoint as many clergymen as could readily be 


found, to meet at your palace, and there give their 
opinions; and that, your Grace's viſitation ap- 
proaching, you could then have the beſt opportu- 
nity of ſecing what could be done in a matter of 


fuch conſequence, as they ſeemed to think, to the 
woollen manufacture. But, inſtead of attending, 


as was expected, they came to me a fortnight after 


with a new propoſal, that ſomething ſhould be 
written, by an acceptable and able hand, to pro- 
mote in general the wearing of home manufaftures, 
and their civilities would fix that work upon me. 

T aſked if they had prepared the ſtuffs, as they had 


promiſed, and your Grace expected; but they had 


not made the leaſt ſtep in the matter, nor, as it ap- 


pears, thought of it more. | 
I did, ſome years ago, propoſe to the maſters 


and principal dealers in the home manufactures of 
filk and wool, that they ſhould meet together; and 


after mature conſideration, publiſh advertiſements 


to the following purpoſe. | 


Thar, in order to encourage the wearing of Iriſh 


manufactures in ſilk and woollen, they gave notice 
to the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, That 


they, the under ſigned, would enter into bonds for 


themſelves, and for each other, to fell the ſeveral 
ſorts of ſtuffs, cloths, and filks, made to the beſt 


perfection they were able, for certain fixed prices; 
and in ſuch a manner, that, if a child were ſent to 
any of their ſhops, the buyer might be ſecure of 


che value and goodneſs, and meaſure of the ware: 


And, left this might be thought to look like a mo- 
Ky nopoly, 
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nopoly, any other member of the trade might ba 


admitted, upon ſuch conditions as ſhould be agreed 
on. And, if any perſon whatſoever ſhould com- 
plain that he was ill uſed. in the value and goodneſs 


of what he bought, the matter ſhould. be examin- 
cd, the perſon injured be fully ſatisfied by the 
whole corporation, without delay, and the diſho- 


neſt ſeller be ſtruck out of the ſociety, unleſs it ap- 


peared evidently that the failure proceeded only, 


from miſtake, 1 | 
The moral danger is, that if theſe dealers could, 


prevail, by the goodneſs and cheapneſs of their 


cloths and ſtuffs, to give a turn to the principal 


people of Ireland in favour of their goods, they | 
would relapſe into the knaviſh practice peculiar to 
this kingdom, which is apt to run through all trades, 
even ſo low as a common ale ſeller; who, as ſoon 
as he gets a vogue for his liquor, and outfells his 
neighbours, thinks his credit will put off the worſt 
he can buy, till his cuſtomers will come no more, | 
Thus I have known at London, in a general mourn | 
ing, the drapiers dye black all their old damaged 
goods, and fell them at double rates, then complain 
and petition the court, that they are ready to ſtarve 


by the continuance of the mourning, 
Therefore, I ſay, thoſe principal weavers, who 


would enter into ſuch a compact as I have men- 


tioned, mult give ſufficient ſecurity againſt all ſuch 
practices : For, if once the women can perſuade 


their huſbands, that foreign goods, beſides the fi- 

nery, will be as cheap, and do more ſervice, our 
_ laſt ſtate will be worſe than the firſt. Se 
I do not here pretend to digeſt. perfectly the me- 


thod by which theſe principal ſhop keepers ſhall 


proceed in ſuch a propoſal; but my meaning is. 


clear enough, and cannot reaſonably be objected 


A I | 
Me have ſcen what a deſtructive loſs the king- 


dom received, by the deteſtable fraud of the mer- 


chants, 


— 


, 
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«hants, or northern linen-weavers, or both; not ; 
withſtanding all the care of the governors at that 
board, when we had an offer of commerce with 
the Spaniards for our linen, to the value, as I am 
told, of 300,000 /. a year. But, while we deal like 
pedlars, we ſhall practiſe like pedlars, and ſacrifice 
all honeſty to the preſent urging advantage. 
What 1 have ſaid may ſerve as an anſwer to the 
deſire made me by the corporation of weavers, that 
I-would offer my notions to the public. As toany 
thing further, let them apply themſelves to the par- 
Jiament in their next ſeſſion, Let them prevail on 
the Houſe of Commons to grant on every reaſonable 


7, | requeſt; and 1 ſhall think there is ſtill ſome ſpirit 


left in the nation, when I read a vote to this pur- 
= : Reſolved, nemine contradicente, That this 


| Houſe will, for the future, wear no cloths but ſuch 
zs are made of Iriſh growth, or of Iriſh manufac- 


ture, nor will permit their wives or children to wear 
any other: And that they will, to the utmoſt, en- 
deavour to prevail with their friends, relations, de- 
pendents, and tenants, to follow their example. 
And if, at the ſame time, they could baniſh tea, 
and coffee, and china-ware, out of their families, 
and force their wives to«chat their ſcandal over an 
infuſion of ſage, or other wholeſome domeſtic ve- 
getables, we might poſiibly be able to ſubſiſt, and 
pay our abſentees, penſioners, generals, civil offi- 
cers, appeals, colliers, temporary travellers, ſtu- 
dents, — * ſplenetic viſiters of Bath, Tun- 
bridge, and Epſom, with all other ſmaller drains, 
by ſending our crude unwrought goods to England, 
and receiving from thence, and all-other countries, 


4 0 nothing but what is fully manufactured, and keep 


| A few potatoes and oatmeal for our own ſubſiſt- 
_ 1 „„ 

1 have been, for a dozen years paſt, wiſely prog- 
noſticating the preſent condition of this kingdom; 
which any human creature, of common _ 

* | oretel 
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Foretel, with as little ſagacity as myſelf, My mean: 
ing is, that a conſumptive body muſt needs die, 
which hath ſpent all its ſpirits, and received no 
nouriſhment, Yet I am often tempted to pity, 
when I hear the poor farmer and cottager lament. 
ing the hardneſs of the times, and imputing them 
either to one or two ill ſeaſons, which better cli. 
mates than ours are more expoſed to; or to ſcar. 
city of filver, which to a nation of liberty, would 
only be a flight and temporary inconvenience, to be 
removed at a month's warning. TY 
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| ANSWER 


TO SEVERAL 


' LETTERS from unknown PzzsoNs. 


Pritten in the Year M.pcc.xxIX. 


GENTLEMEN, 7 „„ e 5 

IAM inclined to think that I received a letter 

| * from you two“ laſt ſummer, directed to Dublin, 
while I was in the country, whither it was ſent me, 
and I ordered an anſwer to it to be printed; but, 


it ſeems, it had little effect, and I ſuppoſe this wilt 
have not much more. But the heart of this people 


|| is waxed groſs, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have cloſed, And, gentlemen, 


I am to tell you another thing : 'That the world is 


too regardleſs of what we write for the public 


good : That, after we have delivered our thoughts, 


without any proſpect of advantage, or of reputa- 


tion, which latter is not to be had bur by ſubferib- 
ing our names, we cannot prevail upon a printer to 
be at the charge of ſending it into the world, unleſs 


we will be at all, or half the expence: And, al- 
_ though we are willing enough to beſtow our la- 


bours, we think it unreaſonable to be out of poc- 


ket ; becauſe it, probably, may not conſiſt with the 


ſituation of our affairs. 
_ * Truman and Layfield. 
Vol, ll, "V3 


Ido 


and, in a great meaſure, your manner of declarin 


world ſhould not only know your ſentiments, but 
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I do very much approve your good intentions, 


them; and, I do imagine you intended that the 


my anſwer, which I ſhall impartially give. 
That great Prelate, in whoſe cover you directed 
your letter, ſent it to me this morning; and 1 be- 


gin my anſwer to-night, not knowing what inter- 
7 * I may meet with. 


have ordered your letter to be printed, as it 


ought to be, along with my anſwer ; becauſe, 1 


conceive, it will be more acceptable and informing 


to the kingdom. „ 
I ſhall therefore now go on to anſwer your letter 
. ĩo Q 


Although your letter be directed to me, yet I | 


take myſolf to be only an imaginary perſon ; for al- 


tho'I conjecture I had formerly one from you, yet I 


Never anſwered it otherwiſe than in print; neither 


was I at a loſs to know the reaſons why ſo many | 
people of this kingdom were tranſporting them- | 
elves to America. And, if this encouragement 


mere owing to a pamphlet written, giving an ac- 
count of the country of Pennſylvania, to tempt 


people to go thither ; I do declare that thoſe who 


were tempted, by ſuch a narrative, to ſuch a jour- 
ney, were fools, and the author a moſt impudent | 
Eknave; at leaſt, if it be the ſame pamphlet I ſaw 


when it firſt came out, which is above twenty:five 


Fears ago, dedicated to William Penn, (whom, by a 
miſtake, you call Sir William Penn) and ſtyling him, 
by authority of the Scripture, Moſt Noble Go- | 
vernor. For I was very well acquainted with Penn, 
and did, ſome years after, talk with him upon that 
pamphlet, and the impudence of the author, who | 
ſpoke ſo many things in praiſe of the ſoil and dli- 


ate, which Penn himſelf did abſolutely contradict. 
or, he did aſſure me, that this country wanted 


the ſhelter of mountains which left it open to the 


northern 11 


- 
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northern winds from Hudfon's Bay and the Frozen 
Sea, which deſtroyed all plantations of trees, and 


vas even pernicious to all common vegetables. Bur; 


indeed; New-York, Virginia, and other parts leſs 
northward, or more defended by mountains, are 


deſcribed as excellent countries; but, upon what 


conditions of advantage foreigners go thither, I am 
yet to'feck. | "4 

What evils our people avoid by: running from 
hence, is eaſier to be determined, They conceive 


| themſelves to live under the tyranny of moſt cruel 
exacting landlords, who have no view further than 


increaſing their rent-ro!ls. Secondly, you complain 


of the want of trade, whereof your ſeem not to 


know the reaſon. Thirdly, You lament moſt juſtly 
the money ſpent by abfentees in England. Fourthly, 


| You complain that your linen- manufacture de- 
_ dines,” Fifthly, That your iyth· collectors oppreſs 


you. Sixthly, That your children have no hopes 


| of preferment in the church, the revenue, or the 
army; to which you might have added the law, 


and all civit employments whatſoever. Seventhly; 


1 You are undone for want of filver, and want all o- 
"Oo A8 „ 
I could eafily add ſome other motives, which, to 


men of ſpirit, who deſire and expect, and think. 
they deſerve the common privileges of human na- 
ture, would be of more force than any you have 


yet named to drive them out of this kingdom. But, 
as theſe ſpeculations may probably not much affect 


the brains of your people, I ſhall chuſe to let them 
pals unmentioned. Yet I cannot, but obſerve, 
that my very good and virtuous friend, his Excel- 
lency Burner (0 fili, nec tali indigne parente !) 


hath not hitherto been able to perſuade his vaſſals, 


by his oratory in the ſtile of a command, to ſettle 
a revenue on his Vice-royal perſon. I have been 
likewiſe aſſured, that, in one of thoſe colonies on 
the continent, which nature hath ſo far favoured, 
8 D d 2 N 
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as (by the induſtry of the inhabitants) to produce 
a great quantity of excellent rice; the ſtubborn. 
nels of the people, who, having been told that the 
world was wide, took it into their heads that they 
might ſell their own rice at whatever foreign market 
they pleaſed, and ſeem, by their practice, very un- 
willing to quit that opinion. 3 1 

But, to return to my ſubject: I muſt confers 6 
you both, that, if one reaſon of your people's de. 
ſerting us, be the deſpair of things growing better 
in their own country, I have not one ſyllable to an- 
ſwer z becauſe that would be to hope for whats 


Impoliihle; and ſo 1 have been telling the pate | * 


theſe ten years. For, there are three events which | 
which muſt precede any ſuch bleſſing : Fiat, A | 
liberty of trade; Secondly, A ſhare of preferments 


in all kinds, equal to the Britiſh natives; and, .v 


Thirdly, A return of thoſe ablentees, who take a- 


— way almoſt one half of the kingdom's revenue. As 


to the firſt and ſecond, there is nothing left us but | 


_ Geſpair; and, for the third, it will never happen till 

| the kingdom hath no money to ſend them, for 
Which, in my own particular, I ſhould not be 
ſorry. 5 ora 


grievance of above twenty years ſtanding, But, as 
to what you object about the ſevere clauſes relating | 
to improvement, the fault lies wholly on the other 


nde: For the landlords, cither by their ignorance | 


3 greedineſs of making large rent- rolls, have per | _ 


formed this matter ſo ill, as we fee by experienee, 
chat there is pot one tenant in five hundred who | 
| hath made any improvement worth mentioning. | 
For which I appeal to any man who rides through 
the kingdom, where little is to be found among ihe 
tenants, but beggary and deſolation; the cabbins of | 
the Scotch themſelves in Ulſter, being as dirty and 
miſerable as thoſe of the wildeſt Iriſh. W hereas good 


The exaction of landlords hath indeed been: 


firm penal clauſes for improvement, with a _ E- 2 
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revenues of the kingd 
nued dearth of three years, and the ſtrong deluſion 


able eaſy rent, and a reaſonable period of time. 
would, in-twenty years, have increaſed the rents of 
Ireland at leaſt a third part in the intrinſic value, 
I am glad to hear you ſpeak with ſome decency 
of the clergy, and to impute the exactions you la- 
ment to the managers or farmers of the tythes. 
But you entirely miſtake the fact; For I defy che 
moſt wicked and moſt powerful clergyman in the 
kingdom to oppreſs the meaneſt farmer in the pa» 


' pariſh ; and I defy the ſame clergyman to prevent 
| himſelf from being cheated by 


e ſame farmer, 


| whenever that farmer ſhall be diſpoſed to be knav- 
iſh or peeviſh. For, although the Ulſter tything- 
teller is more advantageous to the clergy than any 
other in the kingdom, yet the miniſter can demand 
no more than his tenth ; and, where the corn 
much excceds the ſmall tythes, as, except in ſ 

diſtricts, I am told it always doth, he is at thi 
mercy of cvery ſtubborn farmer, eſpecially of thoſe- 

| whole ſect, as well as intereſt, incline them to oppo- 


ſition. However, I take it that your people, bent for 
America, do not ſhew the beſt part of their pru- 
dence in making this one part of their complaint: 
Yet they are fo far wiſe as not to make the pay- 


ment of tythes a ſcruple of conſcience, which is too 
| geols for any Proteſtant diſſenter, except a Quaker, 
do pretend. But, do your people indeed think, that, 


if tythes were aboliſhed, or delivered into the hands 
of the landlord, after the bleſſed manner in the 
Scotch ſpiritual œconomy, that the tenant would 


ſit eafier in his rent under the ſame perſon, who 

|| mult be lord of the ſoil and of the tythe together ? 

3 I am ready enough to grant, that the oppreſſion 
of landlords, the utter ruin of trade, with its ne- 


ceſſary conſequence the want of money, half the 
ſpent abroad, the conti- 


m your: people by falſe allyrement from America, 


| maybe the chigs mating of their eagerneſs afrer 
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| ſuch an expedition. But there is likewiſe another 


temptation, which is not of inconſiderable weight; 
which is, their itch of living in a country where 
their ſect is predominant, and where their eyes 
aud conſciences will not be offencd by the ſtumb-- 

Uag- block of ceremonies, habits, and ſpirituak 

titles. | 

But I was ſurpriſed to find that thoſe calamities, 
whereof we arc innocent, have been ſufficient to- 
drive many families out of their country, who had 
no reaſon to cgmplain of oppreflive landlords, 


3 For, while, I was laſt year in the northern parts, a 
_ perſon of quality, whoſe eſtate was let above twenty 


years ago, and then at a very reaſonable rent, ſome” 
for leaſes of lives, and ſome perpetuities, did, in a 


few months, purchaſe eleven of theſe leaſes at & 


very inconſiderable price, although they were two 
Fears ago reckoned to pay but half value. From 
whence it is manifeſt, that our preſent miſerable 
condition, and the diſmal profpe& of worſe, witly 
other reaſons above aſſigned, are ſufficient to put 


men upon trying this deſperate experiment of 


changing the ſcene they are in, although landlords 
ſhould, by a miracle, become leſs inhuman. + nx 
There is hardly a ſcheme propoſed for improv- 
ing the trade of this kingdom. which doth not ma- 
niſeſtly ſhew the ſtupidity and ignorance of the pro- 
poſer: And I laugh with contempt at thoſe weak 
wiſe heads who proceed upon general maxims, or 
adviſe us to follow the examples of Holland and 
England Theſe Empirics talk by rote, without 
underſtanding the conſtitution of the kingdom; as 
if a phyſician, knowing that exerciſe contributed 
much to health, ſhould preſcribe to his patient un- 
der a fit of the gout, to walk ten miles every morn- 
ing. The directions for Ireland are very ſhort and 
plain. To encourage agriculture and home con- 
ſumption, and utterly diſcard all importations 
which are not abſolutely neceſſary for health . 


— 


can, in every uſeleſs article of living ;. who, by long 
practice, can reconcile the moſt pernicious foreign 
drugs to their health and pleaſure, provided they 
are but expenſive ; as ſtarlings grow fat with hen · 
bane; who contract a robuſtneſs by mere practice 
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i. And how few neceflaries, conveniencies, or 
even comforts of lite, are denied us by nature, or 
not to be attained by labour and induſtry? Are 
thoſe deteſtable extravagancies of Flanders-lace, 
Engliſh-cloths made of our own wool, and other. 
* „Italian or Indian filks, tea, coffee, choco- 
te, china-ware, and that profuſion of wines, by 
the knavery of merchants growing dearer every 


| ſeaſon, with a hundred unneceſſary. fopperies, bet- 
ter known to others than me: Are thele, I ſay, fit. 


for us, any more than for the. beggar who could. 
not eat his veal without oranges? Is it not the 


[5 higheſt indignity to human nature, that men 


ſhould be ſuch poltrons, as to ſuffer the kingdom 
and themſelves to be undone, by the vanity, the 


folly, the pride and wantonneſs of their wives; 
who, under their preſent corruptions, ſeem to be 
a kind of animal ſuffered, for our ſins, to be ſent 
into the world for the deſtruction of families, ſo- 


cieties, and kingdoms, and whoſe whole ſtudy 
ſeems directly to be as expenſive as they poſſibly 


of floth and luxury; who can play deep ſeveral. 
hours after midnight, fleep beyond noon, revel 
upon Indian poiſons, and ſpend the revenue of a 
moderate family, to adorn a nauſeous, unwhole - 
ſome living carcaſe? Let thoſe few, who are not 


| concerned in any part of this accuſation, ſuppoſe it 
unſaid; let the reſt take it among them. Gra- 


cious God ! in his mercy, look down upon a 


nation ſo ſhamefully beſoited. 5 


If I am poſſeſſed of an hundred pounds a year, 
and, by ſome misfortune it ſink to fifty, without a 


|  poiibility of ever being retrieved : Does it remain 


8 queſtion, in ſuch an exigency, what Iam to do ? 


Muſt 


* 


Muſt not I retrench one half in every article of 


expence ? Or retire to ſome cheap, diſtant part of 
the country, where neceffaries are at half value? 
Is there any mortal who can ſhew me, under the 


eircumſtances we ſtand with our neighbours, under 


their inclinations towards us, under laws never to- 
be repealed, under the deſolation cauſed by abſen- 
tees, under many other circumſtances not to be 
mentioned, that this kingdom can ever be a nation 
of trade, or ſubſiſt by any other method than that 


of a reduced family, by the utmoſt parſimony, in 


the manner I have already preſcribed ? 
I 'am tired with letters from many unreaſonable 


well-meaning. people, who are daily preſſing me to 


1 my thoughts in this deplorable juncture; 


which, upon many others, I have fo often done in 
vain. What will it import, that half a ſcore peo- 
ple, in a coffee-houſe, may happen to read this pa - 
per, and even the majority of thoſe few, differ in 
every ſentiment from me ? If the farmer be not al- 
lowed to ſow his corn, if half the little money a- 


mong us be ſent to pay rents to Iriſh abſentees, and 


the reſt for foreign luxury, and dreſs for the wo» 


mien, what will our charitable diſpoſitions avail, 
when there is nothing left to be given? When, 


contrary to all cuſtom and example, all neceſſaries 


of life are ſo exorbitant, when money of all kinds 


| was never known to be fo ſcarce? So that gentle- 
men of no contemptible eftates, are forced to re- 
trench in every article (except what relates to their 
wives) without being able to ſhew any bounty to 


I the poor, 


Ge 


* 
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AN 


ANSWER 


TO SEVERAL 


Written in the Year M,DCC,XXIX- 


T Au very well pleaſed with the good opinion you 
4 expreſs of me, and wiſh-it were any way in my 
power to anſwer your expectations for the ſervice” 


of my country, I have carefully read your ſeveral 


ſchemes and propoſals, which you think ſhould be 
offered to the parliament, In anſwer, Iwill aſſare 


you, that, in another place, I have known very 


good propoſals rejected with contempt by public 
_ aſſemblies, merely becauſe they were offered from 
without doors; and yours perhaps might have the 
ſame fate, eſpecially if handed into the public by me, 
who am not acquainted with three members, nor 
have the leaſt intereſt with one. My printers have 
been twice proſecuted, to my. great expence, on 
account of diſcourſes I writ for the public ' ſervice, . 


without the leaſt reflection on parties or perſons ; 


and the ſueceſs I had in thoſe of the Drapier was 
not owing to my abilities, but to a lucky juncture, 


when the fuel was ready for the firſt hand that 


would 
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would be at the pains of kindling it. It is true, 
both. thoſe envenomed proſecutions were the work- 
manſhip of a judge, who is now gone to his own 
plage“. But, let that be as it will, I am deter- 
_ mined henceforth never to be the inſtrument of 
leaving an innoceat man at the mercy of that. 
bench. 35 : 5 
Us certain, there are ſeveral particulars relating 
to this kingdom, (I have mentioned a few of&xhem 
in one of my Drapier's letters) which it were hear- 
tily to be wiſhed that the parliament would take 


under their conſideration fuch as will nowiſe inter- 


fere with England, otherwiſe than to its advan» 
the firſt J ſhall mention is touched at in a letter 

which I received from one of you, gentlemen, a- 
bout the highways; which, indeed, are almoſt 


every where ſcandalouſly neglefted. I know a very 


rich man in this city, a true lover and faver of his 


money, who, being poſſeſſed of ſome adjacent | 


lands, hath been at great charge in repairing effee- 
tually the roads that lead to them; and hath afſur- 
ed me, that his lands are thereby advanced four or 
_ five ſhillings an acre, by which he gets treble ia. 
tereſt. But, generally (peaking, all over the king. 
dom, the roads are deplorable; and, what is more 
_ particularly barbarous, there is no ſort of proviſion 
made for travellers on foot; no, not near this city, 
except in a very few places, and in a moſt wretch- 
ed manner: Whereas the Engliſh are ſo particu- 
larly careful in this point, that you may travel 
there an hundred miles with leſs inconvenience. 
than one mile here. But, fince this may be thought 
too great a reformation, I ſhall only ſpeak of roads 
for horſes, carriages, and cattle, - 
Ireland is, I think, computed to be one third 
ſmaller than England; yet, by ſome natural diſad- 


Lord. Chief Juſtice Whithed. 1 
| | 5 vantages, 


* * 


„ ba. 


oa 
— 


c 
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bt, which I doubt, are a little too favourable on 


Now, ſuppoſing day- labour to be cheaper by. one 
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vantages, it would not bear quite the ſame propor- 
tion in value, with the ſame encouragement. How- 
ever, it hath ſo happened, for many years paſt, 
that it never arrived to above one eleventh part in 
point of riches; and, of late, by the continual de- 
creale of trade and increaſe of abſentees, with other 
circumſtances not hear to be mentioned, hardly to 
a fifteenth part ; at leaſt, af my calculations be 


half here than in England, and our roads, by the 


nature of our carriages and the deſolation of our 


„ — 


country, to be not worn and beaten above one 


eighth part ſo much as thoſe of England, which is 


| a very moderate computation; I do not ſee why 
| the mending of them would be a greater burthen _. 


to this kingdom than to that. 


There have been, I believe, twenty acts of par- 
lament, in fix or ſeven years of the late King *, 


for mending long tracts of impaſſible ways in ſeve- 


ral counties of England, by erecting turopikes, 

and receiving paſſage-money in a manner that eve- 
ry body knows. If what I have advanced be true, 
it would be hard to give a reaſon againſt the fame 


practice here, ſince the neceſſity is as great, the ad- 


vantage, in proportion, perhaps much greater, the 
materials of ſtone and gravel as eaſy to be found, 
and the workmanſhip at leaſt twice as cheap. Be- 
tides, the work may be done gradually, with al- 
lowances for the poverty of the nation, by ſo many 
perch a year ; but with a ſpecial care to encourage 
ſkill and diligence, and to prevent fraud in the un- 
dertakers, to which we are too liable, and which 
are not always confined to thoſe of the meaner 
fort : But againſt theſe, no doubt, the wiſdom of 
the nation may, and will provide. 


e King George I, ES 
8 Another 
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the public care, is the ill- management of the bogs, 


the negle& whereof is a much greater miſchief to 


11 is allowed indeed, by thoſe who are eſteemed 
moſt ſkilful in ſuch matters, that the red ſwelling 


Another evil, which, in my opinion, deſerves |! 


moſſy bog, [whereof we have fo many large tracts 


in this iſland, is not by any means to be fully re- 
duced; but the ſkirts, which are covered with a 
green coat, eaſily may, being not an accretion, or 
annual growth of moſs, like the. other. SE 1 
Now, the landlords are generally too carele 
that they ſuffer their tenants to cut their turf in 
theſe ſkirts, as well as the bog adjoined, whereby 
there is yearly loſt a conſiderable quantity of land 


1 throughout the kingdom, never to be recovered. 


But this is not the greateſt part of the miſchief. 
For the main bog, although perhaps not reducible 


ſttraight canals through the middle, cleaned at pro- 
per times, as low as the channel or gravel, would 
1 me a ſecure ſummer · paſture; the margins 
might, with great profit and ornament, be filled 
With quickins, birch, and other trees proper for 
ſuch a foil, and the tanals be convenient for water- 


carriage of the turf, which is now drawn upon 


fled- cars with great expence, difficulty, and loſs of 
time, by reaſon of the many turf-pits ſcattered ir- 


regularly chrough the bog, wherein great numbers 


of eattle are yearly drowned. And it hath been, I 
confeſs, to me, a matter of the greateſt vexation as 
well as wonder, to think how any landlord could 
be fo abſurd as to ſuffer ſuch havock to be made. 
All the acts for encouraging plantations of fo- 
reſt-trees are, I am told, extremely defectise; 
which, with great ſubmiſſion, maſt have been ow- 
ing to a defect of ſkill in the contrivers of them. 
In this climate, by the continual blowing of the 


welt 
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| weſt-fourh-weſt wind, hardly any tree of value 


will come to perfection chat is not planted in 
roves. except very rarely, and where there is 


[| - much land-ſhclier. I have not, indeed, read all the 


acts; but, from inquiry, I caunor learn that the 
planting in groves is e:1zoined, And, as to the 
effects of theſe laws. I have not ſcen the leaſt, in 
many hundred miles riding, exccpt about a very 
few gentlemens houſes, and even thoſe with very 


'  linle ill or ſucceſs. In all the reſt, the hedges 
generally miſcarry, as well as the larger flender 


wigs planted upon the tops of ditches, merely for 


want of common ikill and care. 


I do not believe that a greater and quicker profit 


could be made, than by planting large groves of 
al, a few feet aſunder, which in ſeven years 
would make the beſt kind of hop poles, and grow 


in the ſame, or leſs time, to a ſecond crop from 


| © their roots. | 


Ie would likewiſe be of great uſe and beauty in 


our deſert ſcenes, to oblige all tenants and cott 
gers to plant aſh or elm before their cabbins, and | 


round their potatoe-gardens, where cattle either 


do not, or ought not to come to deſtroy them. 


The common objections againſt all this, drawn 


from the lazineſs, the perverſeneſs, or thieviſh dif- 
poſition of the poor native Iriſh, might be eaſily 
| anſwered, by ſhewing the true reaſons for ſuch ac- 
| eufations, and how cafily thoſe people may be 


brought to a leſs ſavage manner of life: But my 


- printers have already ſuffered too much for my 


ſpeculations. However, ſuppoſing the ſize of a 


natives underſtanding juſt equal to that of a dog 


or horſe, I have often ſeen thoſe two animals to 
niſhments. 1 

it would be a noble atchievement to aboliſh the 
Iriſh language in this kingdom, fo far at leaſt as to 


de civilized by rewards, at leaſt as much as by pu- 


| Obligeall the natives to ſpeak only Engliſh on every 
Vor. XII. Ee occaſion 


dom for ſeveral years paſt. 
therefore, under this miſcrable dearth of money, 
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octaſion of buſineſs, in ſhops, markets, fairs, and 
other places of dealing: Yet I am wholely deceived 


if this might not be effectually done in leſs than 
half an age, and at a very trifling expence; for 


ſuch I look upon a tax to be, of only ſix thouſand 


unds a-year, to accompliſh ſo great a work, 
This would, in a great meaſure, civilize the moſt 


barbarous among them, reconcile them to our 
cuſtoms and manner of living, and reduce great 


numbers to the national — or whatever kind 
ed. The method is 


may then happen to be eſtabli 
plain and ſimple ; and, although I am too deſpon- 


ding to produce it, yet, I could heartily with fome | 
public thoughts were employed to reduce this un- 
_ _ cultivated people from that idle, ſavage, beaſtly, 
thieviſh manner of life, in which they continue 
funk to a degree, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 4 
country gentleman to find a ſervant of human ca- 
pacity, or the leaſt tincture of natural honeſty; or 
who does not live among his own tenants in conti- 
plantations deſtroyed, his 


nual fear of having his 
_ cattle ſtolen, and his goods pilfered. 


Tue love, affection, or vanity of living in Eng- 


land, continuing to carry thither ſo many wealthy | 


families, the conſequences thereof, together with 


the urter loſs of all trade, except what is detrimen- 


tal, which hath forced ſuch great numbers of wea- 


vers and others to ſeek their bread in foreign coun- 


tries, the unhappy practice of ſtocking ſuch vaſt 
quantities of land with ſheep and other cattle, which 
reduceth twenty families ro one : Theſe events 


1 fay, have exceedingly depopulated this king- 
I ſhould heartily with, 


that thoſe who are moſt concerned would think 
it adviſeable to ſave a hundred thouſand pounds a- 
year, which is now ſent out of this kingdom to 
feed us with corn. 
uncontr overted | maxim 1n the politics of | 
5 | nations, 


There is not an older or more 
all wiſe. 


PP 
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nations, than that of encouraging agriculture» 
And, therefore, to what kind of wiſdom a prac- 
tiſe ſo directly contrary among us may be reduced, 
| am by no means a judge. If labour and people 
make the true riches of a nation, what muſt be the 
ilue, where one part of the people are forced a- 


way, and the other part have nothing to do? 


If it ſhould be thought proper by wiſer heads, 
that his Majeity might be applied to in a national 
way, for giving the kingdom leave to coin half- 

ace for its own uſe : I believe no good ſubje& 


will be under the left apprehenſion that ſuch a re- 


eſt could meet with refuſal, or the leaſt delay. 
Perhaps we are the only kingdom upon earth, 


which did not enjoy that common right of civil 


ſociety under the proper inſpection of its prince, or 


legiſlature, to coin money of all uſual metals for ; 1 


its own occaſions. Every petty Prince in Germany, 


s vaſſal to the Emperor, enjoys this privilege. And 
|  T have ſeen in this kingdom ſeveral ſilver pieces, 
vith the inſcription of Civitas Waterford, Droghedagh, 


and other towns. 
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BALLYSPELLING 


By Dr. SHERIDAN. 


ALL you that would ow your blood, 
As pure as fam'd Llewellyn, 
By waters clear come every year, 


To drink at —— 
Bp Tho' pox or itch, your Kins enrich 
| With rubies paſt the telling, : Wh 
| Twill clear your ſkin before you've been 


A month at Dallyipellin. 


8 Ic lady's check be green *— oo 
When ſhe comes from her dwelling, 
The kindling roſe withing it glows 
When ſhe's at Ballyſpellin. 


9 A famous ſpaw * he county of Kilkenny, _ 
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The ſooty brown, who comes from town, 
Grows here as fair as Helen; 
Then back ſhe goes to kill the beaux 
By dint of Ballyſpellio. 


Our ladies are as freſh and fair 
As Roſs, or bright Dunkelling : 
And Mars might make a fair — 
Were he at * N 


E: -- We. men ſubmit as they think fit, 


And here is no rebelling ; 
The reaſon's plain, the ladies reign, 
- They re Queens : at Ballyſpellin. 


By matchleſs charms, unconquer'd arms, 
They have the power of quelling 


4 | : Such deſp'rate foes as dare oppoſe 


Their pow 'r at Ballyſpellin, 


Cold water turns to fire, and burns, 

I know, becauſe I fell in 
A ſtream which came from one bright dame 
Who drank at Ballyſpellin. 


Fine beaux advance, equipt for dance, 
And bring their Anne or Nell in 
With ſo much grace, Pm ſure no place. 

Can vye with Ballyſpellin. 


No politics, no ſubtle tricks, 

No man his country ſelling, 

We eat, we drink, we never Wok 
Of theſe at Byllyſpellin. 


— The troubled mind, the puft with wind, 
Do all come here Pell-Mell in; | 


And, they are ſure, to work their cure 
By drinking Ballyſpcllio. 


B. 
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If dropſy fills you to the gills, 

| From chin to toe tho' (ſwelling, 

Pour in, pour out, you cannot doubt 
A cure at Ballyſpellin. 


Death throws no darts thro' all theſe parts, 
No ſextons here are knelling ; 
Come, judge and try, you'll never die, 
But live at Ballyſpellin: 


Except you feel darts tipt with ſteel, 
Which here are every belle in; 

When from their eyes ſweet ruin flies, 

We die at Bally — 


Good chear, bee air, xick] joy, no care, 
Your ſight, your taſte, your ſmelling, 
Your ears, your touch, tranſporteth much | 

Each day at Ballyſpellin. 


| Withinthis ground we all ſleep ſound, 
No noily dogs a yelling; 
Except you wake, for Czlia's ſake, 
All * at Ballyſpellin. 


Here all you ſee, both he and the, 
No lady keeps her cell in ; 

But all partake the mirth we make 
Who drink at « Ballyſpellia. 


1 My rhimes are gone, 1 think J ve none, 
Unleſs I ſhould bring hell in; 
But ſince I'm here to heav'n fo near, 
4 cant at Ballyſpellin. 
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The ANSWER. 


By Dr. SWIFT. 


Dux you difpute you ſaucy brute? 

And think there's no rebelling, 
Your (curvy lays, and ſenſeleſs praile, 
You give to Batlyipellin ? 


Howe'er you bounce, There pronounce, 
Tour med'cine is repelling; 
Your water's mud, and ſcours the blood, 

| When drank at Pellyſpellin. 


Thoſe — drabs, to cure their ſeas, 
Tou thither are compelling ; 

Will back be ſent, worſe than they went, 
From naſty Ballyſpelli, N 


Llewellyn why ? As well may I 

2 © wp honeſt Dr. Pellin ; 

So hard ſometimes, you tug for rhimes 
To bring in Ball pellin. e 


No ſubjeR fit to try your wit, 

When you went colenelling ; 

But dull intrigues t'wixt jades and teagues, 
That met at * 


Our laſſes fair, fay what you "uy 

Who ſowing make with ſhelling, 
At Market-Hill more beaux can kill, 
ZW: han yours at —— 


Would 
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Would I was whipt, when Sheelah ſtripe, 


To waſh herſelf our well in; 
A bum ſo white, ne'er came in ſight, 
At paultry Delyſpellin. 


Your mawkins there, ſmocks hempen wear 
Oft Holland, not an ell in, 


No, not a rag, hate er you brag, 
Is found at Ballyſpellin. 5 


But Tom will prat at any rate, 
All other nymphs expelling : 
| Becauſe he gets a few Grifets, 
At louſy Ballyſpellin. 


5 There's bony Jane 35 yonder lane, 

_ Juſt o'er againſt the Bell Inn; 

Where can you meet a laſs fo ſweet, 
Round all your Ballyſpellin ? 


We have a girl, deſerves an earl, 
She came from Enniſkillia ; 

80 fair ſo young, no ſuch among 
The belles at — 


How would you ſtare, to ſee her there, . 
The foggy miſt diſpelling ; 

That cloud the brows, of every blowſ- 
_ Who lives at t Bally ſpellin. 


Now as I * I mould; not give 
Adtiver for a Skellin, 

Io towſe and kiſs the faireſt mils 
That leaks at Ballyſpellin. 


5 
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| Whoc'er will raiſe ſuch lies as theſe, 
Deſerves a good cudgelling: 


Who falſely boaſts of belles and wane, 4 
At dirty Ballyſpellia. | 


My rhimes are gone to all but one, 
Which is, our trees are felling. 

As proper quite, as thoſe you write, 
To fore in in OT. 


_ A RIDDLE. By Dr. Detaxv. 
| Toferibed to the Lady CaxrEREr. 


'T Reach all things 1 near me, and far off to boot, 
Without ſtretching a finger, or ſtirring a foot. 
I take them all in too, to add to your wonder; 
Tho' many and various, and large and aſunder. 
Without joſtling or crowding they paſs fide by ſide, 
Thro' a wonderful wicket, not half an inch wide: 
Then I lodge them at eaſe in a very large ſtore, 
Of no breadth, or length, with a thouſand things 
"-.. Woe. 
All this I can do without whchorafe or charm, 
Tho' ſometimes they ſay I bewitch, and do harm; 
Tho' cold I inflame, and tho? quiet invade, 
And nothing can ſhield from my ſpell but a ſhade. 
A thief that has rabb'd you, or done you diſyrace, 
In magical mirror I'll ſhew you his face: 
| Nay, if you'll believe what the poets have ſaid, 
They'll cell you I kill, and can call back the dead. 
Like conjurers ſafe in my circle I dwell, 
I love to look black too, it height-ns my ſpell; 
The' my magic is mighty in every Hue, 
W ho fee all my power mult {ee it in YOU. * 
The 
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The ſame anſwered by Dr. SwiFT. 


ITTITH half an Eye 


Tour Riddle 1 ſpy. 
I obſerv'd your wicket 
Hemm'd in by a thicket, 
And whatever paſſes 


ls ſtrain'd thro' glaſſes. 
Lou ſay it is quiet, 


I flatly deny it: 
It wanders about, 


| Without ſtirring out, 
No paſſion fo weak 


But gives it a tweak ; | 
Love, joy, and devotion 


Set it always in motion. 


And as for the tragic 


Effects of his magic, 


Which you ſay it can kill, 


Or revive at its will, 


The dead are all found 


And revive above ground, 
After all you have writ, 

It cannot be wit, 

Which plainly does follow, 
vince it flies from Apollo. 
Its cowardice ſuch, 


It cries at a touch, 


Tis a perfect milkſop, 
Grows drunk with a drop. 


| Another great fault, 


It cannot bear ſalt ; 


And a hair can difarm 


It of every charm. 


Vor, XII. Ff 18 5 40 
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eee Vea 
A RIDDLE. By Dr. Swirr, to my | Wik 


By r 
Lady CARTERET. | Har 
Frou India's burning clime I'm brought, | Wit 
* With cooling gales like-zephyrs * | Hon 
Not Iris when ſhe paints the ſky, But, 
Can ſhew more different hue than I; N An 
Nor can ſhe change her form ſo _ Tha 
I'm now a fail and now a maſt. DE 
I here am red, and there am green, 11 ls b 
A beggar there, and here a | 1 | Thi 
I ſometimes live in houſe of hair, CNV 
And oft in hand of lady fair. An 
I pleaſe the young, I grace the old, 5 * Dat 
And am at once both hot and col. FF Wh 
Say what Iam then if you can, ae ere 1. 
And find the rhime, and you re the man. | — 
eee 8 0 
Anſwered by Dr. SHERIDAN, | = 

No 

YouR houſe of hair and lady s hand, Cans 4 
At firſt did put me to a ſtand. 1 

I have it now, 'tis plain enough, | Th 

| Your hairy bus'neſs is a Muff, RE. BY 
Your engine fraught with cooling gales, V 
At once fo like your maſt and fails. 1 ' Ne 
And for the rhime to you're the man, 3. 
What fits it better than a fan. : i 
1 
eee 3 
The LOGICIANS refuted. = 

6 
OGICIANS have but ill defin -d N 

As rational, the human kind; 


Reaſon 


a” 
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+ { Reaſon, they ſay, belongs to man, 
4 But let them prove it, if they can; 
| Wiſe Ariſtotle and 5miglefius, 
| By ratiocinations fpecious, | 
| Have ſtrove to prove with great eue 
With definition and diviſion, | 
Homo off ratione praditum;, 
But, for my ſoul, I cannot credit em. 
And muſt, in ſpite of them, maintain, 
That man and all his ways are vain ; 
And that this boaſted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature. 
That inſtinct is a ſurer guide 
| Than reaſon-boaſting mortals pride ; 
And, that brute beaſts are far before 'em, 
Deus eſt anima brutorum. 
Whoever knew an honeſt dove, 
At law his neighbour proſecute, 
Bring action for aſſault and battery, 
| | Or friend beguile with lies and. flattery. 
+ Cer plains they ramble unconfin'd, 
uo politics diſturb their mind; 
| They eat their meals, and take their ſport, 
Nor know who's in or out at court, 
They never to the levee go Es 
To treat as deareſt friend a foe : 
They never importune his grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men ia place; 
| Nor undertake a dirty job, 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 
Praught with invective they ne er go 
| To folks at Pater - Noſter - Row: 
Nc judges, fidlers, dancing- maſters, 
No pick-pockets, or poetaſters, 
Are known to honeſt quadrupeds : 
No ſingle brute his fellows leads. 
| Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each others throats for pay, 1 
1 13 Of 


* 
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Of beaſts, it is confeſs d, the ape | 


Comes neareſt us in human ſhape, 
Like man he imitates each faſhion, 
And malice is his ruling paſſion : 
Bur, both in malice and grimaces, 
A courticr any ape ſurpaſſes. 
Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Upon the miniſter of ſtate ; 
View him ſoon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of ſuperiors : 
He promiſes with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators, 
At court the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 
Their maſters manners ſtill contract, 
And footmen, lords, and dukes can act. 
Thus, at the court, both great aud ſmall 
| Behave alike, for all ape all. 


ODE on SCIENCE. 


H heav'nly born! in deepeſt cells 
If faireſt ſcience ever dwells 
Beneath the moſſy cave; 
Indulge tne verdure of the woods: 
Wich azure beauty gild the floods, 
And flow'ry carpets lave; 
For melancholy ever reigns 
Delighted in the ſylvan ſcenes 
Wich ſcientific light; 
While Dian huntreſs of the vales : 
Secks lulling ſounds and fanning gales, 
Tho' rapt from mortal fight. 
Yet, goddeſs, yet the way explore 
With magic rites and heathen lore 


Obſtructed and depreſs'd: 


Tin 
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Till wiſdom gave the ſacred nine, 
Untaught, not uninſpired to ſhine, 
By reaſon's power redreſs'd. 

When Solon and Lycurgus taught, 
To moralize the human thought 
Of mad opinion's maze, 

To erring zeal they gave new laws, 
Thy charms, O liberty, the cauſc 
That blends congenial rays, 

Bid bright Aſtræa pild the morn, 
Or bid a hundred ſuns be born, 
E To hecatomb the year; 
Without thy aid in vain the poles : 

In vain the Zodiac ſyſtem rolls: 
In vain the lunar ſphere. 
Come, faireſt princeſs ot the throng, 
Bring ſweet philoſophy along 
E In metaphyfic dreams; 
While raptur'd bards no more behold 
A vernal age of purer gold | 
Ins Heliconian ſtreams. 
Drive thraldom with malignant hand, 
Io curſe ſome other deſtin'd land 
By folly led aſtray : 
lerne bear on azure wing; 
Energic let her ſoar, and ſing 

Thy univerſal ſway, 
So when Amphion bade the lyre 
To more majeſtic found aſpire, 

| Behold the madding throng, 

In wonder and oblivion drown'd, 
To ſculpture turn'd by magic 1 

And n my 
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SI0202222222222 S222 222222060 
The PUPPET-SHOW. 


T life of man to repreſent, 

| And turn it all to ridicule, 
Wit did a puppet teu invent, 

| Where the chict actor | is a fool, 


The nds of old were logs of wood, 
And worſhip was to puppets paid, 
In antic dreſs the idol ſtood, 
And * and * bow'd the head, 


No ties then if art began, 
I ̃ be ſimple votaries to frame, 
To ſhape in timber fooliſh man, 
. And conſecrate che block to fame, 


From hence poetic fancy learn'd, 

3 Thar trees might riſe from human forms, 
The body to the trunk be turn'd, | 
And branches iſſue from che arms. 


Thus Dædalus * Ovid too, 
That man's a blockhead have confeſt, 
Powel and Stretch * the hint purſue, 
Life is the farce, the world a jeſt. 


The ſame great truth a e + hath prov 4 
On that fam'd theatre, the Ally, 
Where thouſands by directors mov'd 
Are now lad monuments of folly. 


® Two puppet- ** men. 
1 Sse the Fw on the Sputh- Sea project, p · 130, 


What 


„ ett 
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What Momus was of old to Jove, 
The ſame Harlequin is now ; 
The former was buffoon above, 
The latter is a Punch below. 


This fleeting ſcene is but a ſtage, 

Where various images appear, 

In diff rent parts of youth and age 
Alike the prince and peafant ſhare. 


| Some draw our eyes by being great, 


Falſe pomp conceals mere wood within, 


And legiſlators rang'd in ſtate 


Are oft dut wildom | in machine. 


A ſtock may chance to wear a crown, 


And timber as a lord take place, 8 


A ſtatue may put on a froun 


And cheat us with a — face. 


Others are - blindly led away, 


And made to act for ends unknown, 


By the mere ſpring of wires they play 


And ſpeak in . not cheir own. 


Too oft, alas! a ſcolding wife 
Uſurps a folly fellow's throne, 


And many drink the cup of life, 


Mix'd and embitter 4 by a Joan. 


In mort, whatever men purſue 


Of pleaiure, folly, war, or love 


This mimic-race brings all to vier, 


Alike they dreſs, they talk, they move, | 


80 on, great Stretch, with artful hand, 


Mortals to pleaſe and to deride, 
And when death breaks thy vital band, 
Thou ſhalt * on a puppet” s pride. 
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Thou ſhalt in puny wood be ſhewn, 
Thy image thall preſerve thy fame, 
Ages to come thy worth ſhall own, 
oint at thy limbs, and tell thy name. 


Tell Tom he draws a Farce in vain, 
Before he looks in Nature's glaſs, 

Puns cannot form a witty ſcene, 
Nor P.dantry for humour paſs. 


To make men act as ſenſeleſs wood, 

And charter in a myſtic ſtrain, 

Is a mere force on fleth and blood, 
And ſhews ſome error in the brain, 


He that would thus refine on thee, 
And turn thy ſtage into a ſchool, 
The jeſt of Punch will ever be, 


- ans ſtand confeſt the — fool. 


eee eee k E RRR 


On PSYCHE®. 


AT two after noon for our Pſyche i inquire, 
Her tea · kettle's on, and her (mock at the fire; 
| So loitering, fo active; ſo buſy, fo idle, 

Which hath ſhe moſt need of, a ſpur or a bridle? 


Thus, a greyhound out-runs the whole pack in a race, 


Yer would rather be hang'd than he'd leave a warm 
r 

dhe gives you ſuch plenty, it puts you in pain; ; 

But ever with prudence takes care of the main. 

To pleaſe you, ſhe knows how to chuſe a nice bit; 

For her taſte i is almoſt as refin'd as her wit, 


g Mrs. Sican, a very ingenious 3 bred lady, wife to Mr. John | 


Xo Sican, an eminent Grocer in Dublin. 
To 
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To oblige a good friend, ſhe will trace ev'ry market, 


Tt would do your heart good, to fee how ſhe will 


cark it. 1 
Vet beware of her arts, for it plainly appears, 
| She faves half her victuals by feeding your cars. 


NMUN N NN e KANE N N N l... N 


To Mrs. HovenTow of Bormont, upon 


praiſing her huſband to Dr. Swir r. 


you always are making a god of your ſpouſe, ö 


1 But this neither reaſon nor conſcience allows; 
Perhaps you will tay, 'tis in gratitude dum 
| And you adore him, becauſe he adores you. 
Your argument's weak, and fo you will find, 
For you, by this rule, muſt adore all mankind. 


un .d . Ne M . NCR RARER RE 
on the Collar of Mrs. Dixe1.zy's Lap-dog. 


PRAY ſteal me not, I'm Mrs. Dingley's, = 
* Whoſe heart in this four footed thing lies. 


 000000000000@0009008 
A left-handed Letter to Dr. SH ERIDAN “. 


=; „%% ru | 
c Dkrexv reports it, and he has a ſhrewd tongue, 


That we both act the part of the clown and 


cow dung; 


We lye cramming ourſelves, and are ready to burſt, 


Let ſtill are no wiſer than we were at firlt, 


* All the beaten of this poem is loſt, by the impoſſibility of ts 


printing it left-handed, as it was wrote, 
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Pudet hæc opprobria, I freely muſt tell ye, 

Et diu potuifle, et non potuiſſe refelli. 

Tho' Delany advis'd you to plague me no longer, 

You reply and rejvin like Hoadly of Bangor, 
muſt now, at one fitting, pay off my old ſcore : 

How many to anſwer? Oac, two, three, four, 

But becauſe the three former are long ago paſt, 

I hall, for method ſake, begin with the laſt. 

You treat me like a boy that knocks down his foe, 

Who, ere tether gets up, demands the riſing blow. 


| 15 Yet I know a young rogue, that, thrown flat on the 


„ „ 5 
Mould, as he lay under, cry out, Sirrah, yield: 
Z3o the French, when our gencrals ſoundly did pay 

| 'ﬀm, 5 | | 


Comes off by out-laughing the company round, 


In ev'ry vile pamphlet you'll read the ſame fancies, 


Having thus overthrown all our further advances, 
My offers of peace you ill underſtood, [good? 


Friend Sheridan, when will you know your own 


was to teach you in moderate language your duty; 
For, were you a dog, I could not be rude t'ye. 
As a good quiet foul, who no miſchief intends 
To a quarrel/ome fellow, cries, Let us be friends. 
But we like Antzus and Hercules fight, 
The ofr'ner you fall, the oft'ner you write; 
And I'll uſe you as he did that ovegrown clown, 
I' u firſt take you up, and then take you down: 
And, tis your own caſe, for you never can wound 


The worſt dunce in your ſchool, till he's heavd 


from the ground, 


I beg your pardon for uſing my left hand, but I was 


in great haſte, and the other hand was employ- 
ed at the ſame time in writing ſome letters of 
buſineſs. =, N 

September 20, 1718. 


I will 


Went triumphant to church, and ſang ſtoutly Te 
So the famous Tom Leigh, when quite run a-ground, 


1 22 — uy — Pr 
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[ will ſend you the reſt when I have leiſure; but 
pray come to dinner with the company you met 
here laſt, 


SNN M Oοοοοοονοοοο⁰⁰οοο²οεðιð]ee 


Upon ſtealing a Crown when the Dea 
Was alleep. 


B Dr. SHERIDAN. 


ive Dean, ſince you in fleepy wiſe 
Have op'd your mouth, and clos'd your eyes, 

Like ghoſt I glide along your floor, 
And foftly thut the parlour door: 
For ſhould I break your ſweet repoſe, 

Who knows what money you might loſe ? 
Since oftentimes 1 it has been found, 
A dream has giv'n ten thouſand pound. 
Then ſleep, my friend, dear Dean, fleep oa, 
And all you get ſhall be your own; f 
Provided you to this agree, 
That all you loſe * to me. 


eee 
The DEAN's Anſwer. 


5 80 about twelve at night, the punk 
Steals from the cully when he's drunk; 

Nor is contented with a treat, 

Without her privilege to cheat. 

Nor can I the leaſt diff rence find, 

But that you left no clap behind. 

But jeſt apart, reſtore, you capon ye, ; 

My twelve thirteens “ and lixpence ha penny. 


An Englifh ſhilling paſſeth for thirteen pence in Ireland. 
N To 
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To eat my meat, and drink my medlicot, 


And then to give me ſuch a deadly cu. 


But *tis obſer'd, that men in gowns 
Are moſt inclin d to plunder crowns. 
Could you but change a crown as eaſy 


As you can ſteal one, how 'twould pleaſe ye! 


I thought the lady + at St. Cath'rine's 

| Knew how to ſet you better patterns; 
For this I will not dine with Agmondiſham | 
And for his victuals let a — diſh * em. 
Saturday „ 


| On the Little Houſe by the Church: -yard of | Was 


Caſtleknock. 


We pleaſerh to inquire, 

Why yonder ſteeple wants a ſpire, 
5 The grey od fellow, poet Joe ||, 

The philoſophic cauſe will ſhew. 


Once, on a time, a weſtern blaſt, 
At leaſt twelve inches overcaſt, 
Reckoning roof, weather cock and all, 
Which came with a prodigious fall: 
And tumbling topſy turvey round, 

Light with its bottom on the ground. 


For by the laws of gravitation, 
It fell into its proper ſtation. 


© This is the little ftruttiog pile, 
You ſee juſt by the church yard ſtile ; : 


t Lady Monteaſhel. 


„ 


t Agmondſham Veſey, Eſq; a very worthy gentleman for whom | 


. author had a great eſteem, 
| Mr. Beamont of Trim. 


The * 
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The walls | in tumbling gave a knock, 
+ And thus the ſteeple got a ſhock ; 


From whence the neighbouring farmer calls 
The ſteeple knock, the vicar walli“. 


The vicar once a week creeps in, 
Sits with his knees up to his chin; 


Here conns his notes and takes a whet, 


Till che ſmall ragged flock is met. 


A traveller, who by did paſs, 
Obſerv'd the roof behind the graſs ; 
On tip-toe ſtood, and rear'd his ſnot, 
And ſaw the parſon creeping out; 


Was much ſurpris'd to ſee a crow 


Venture to build his neſt fo low, 


I A ſchool: boy ran unto 't, and thought 
The crib was down the blackbird caught, 


A third, who loſt his way by night, 


| Was force'd, for ſafety, to alight, 


And ſtepping o'er the fabric roof, 


| His horſe had like to {poil his book: | 


83 ack 4 it in his noddle, 


-_ This building was deſign'd a model, 


Or of a pigeon-houſe, or oven, 


To bake one loaf, and keep one dove in. 


Then Mrs. Johnſon + gave her verdict, 


And every one was pleas'd that heard it: : 
All that you make this ſtir about, 
Is but a ſtill without a ſpout. 


The Rev rend Dr. Raymond + ouck'd, 


| More probably than all the reſt ; 


7 * Rev. Archdeacon Walls, 
A ſriend of the author. 
Miniſter of Trim, 


vol. XII. Ge 
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He ſaid, but that it wanted room, | 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. 


The doctor's family came by, 
And little mils began to cry; 
Give me that houſe in my-own hand ; 
Then madam bid the chariot ſtand, 
Call'd to the clerk in manner mild, Es 
Pray reach that thing, here, to the child, 2% 
That thing, I mean, among the kale, | 
And here's to buy a pot of _— 


5 The clerk ſaid to her in a heat, 
What! fell my maſter's cquntry ſcat? 
Where he comes ev'ry week from town ; 5 
He would not fell it for a crown. 
Pohl fellow keep not ſuch a Pocher, = 
1 In half an hour chou lt build another. 


Says Nancy t, I can make for miſs, 
A finer houſe ten times than this; 
— The dean will give me willow- ſticks, £ 


And Joe my apron full of bricks. 
NN N d RENEE NENT . . . . . NN CRAM 
Probatur aliter. 


Fo A Long. ear d beaſt, and a field · houſe for cattle, 
_ Among the cattle does often rattle, ; 
A long-ear'd beaſt, a bird that prates, 
The bridegroom' 8 firſt gift to their mates, 
Is by all pious Chriſtians thought, 
0 In clergymen the greateſt fault. | | 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and woman of Wa 
If your wife be a [cold that will mend her. 


t The waiting woman. 


With 
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With a long-ear'd beaſt, and med'cines uſe, 
Cooks make their fool look tight and ſpruce. 
A longeear'd beaſt, and holy fable, 
Strengthens the ſhoes of half the rabble. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and Rheniſh wine, 
Lies in the lap of ladies fine. 
A long ear d beaſt, and Flanders college, 
I Dr. T——1 to my knowledge. 
A long- ear d beaſt, and building knight; 
| Cenſorious people do in ſpight. Eos 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and bird of night, 
Me finners are too apt to flight, 
Along ear'd beaſt, a ſhameful vermin, 
A judge will eat, tho' clad in ermin. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and Iriſh cart, 
nn leave a mark and give a ſmart, 
A long-ear'd beaſt in mud to lic, 
| - No bird in a fo it can fly, 
A long-ear'd beaſt and a ſputt'ring old whig, 
I wich he were in it and dancing a jig. 
A long- ear'd beaſt, and liquor to write, 
s a damnable ſmell both morning and night. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and the child of a ſheep, 
At whiſt they will make a deſperate ſweep, 
A long ear'd beaſt, and till midnight you. ſtay, 
Will cover a houſe much better than clay. 
A long - ear'd beaſt, and the drink you love beſt, 
You call him a ſloven in earneſt or jeſt. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and the ſixteenth letter, 
Id not look at all, unleſs I look'd better. 3 
A long-ear'd beaſt give me, and eggs unſound, | 
Or elſe | will not ride one inch of ground, 
+ Along-ear'd beaſt, another name for jecr, 
To ladies ſkins there is nothing comes ſo near. 
A long car'd beaſt, and kind noiſe of a cat, 
b uſeful in journies, take notice of that, 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and what ſeaſons your beef, 
On ſuch an occaſion the law gives relief. a EE 
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A long: ear'd beaſt, a thing that force muſt drive 


in, 
Bears up his houſe, that's of his own contriving. 


9% 00,9 1929 


To a Fi who had been much abuſed 


in many different Libels. 


Tur greateſt monarch may be abb'd hs night, 
| And fortune help the murd'rer in his flight; 
The vileſt ruffian may commit a rape, 

Yet ſafe from injur'd innocence eſcape ; 


And calumny, by working under ground. 


Can unreveng'd, the greateſt meric wound ; 


b What's to be done? ? Shall wit and learning chuſe 
- To live obſcure, and have no fame to loſe? 


By cenſure frighted out of honour's road, 
Nor dare to ule the gifts by heav'n beſtow Az 
Or fearleſs eater in thro” virtue's gate, 

And buy diſtinction at the deareſt rate. 


| $$939$3$$+$$$+ $4$+$+305524+$5 $54 444+. 
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Du promittit, cives, urbem, ſibi cure, 
88 fore, et Italiam, et delubra deorum ; 
Quo patre fit natus, num ionota matre inhoneſtus, 
Omnes mortales curare, et querere cogit.. 

Tune Syri, Dame, aut Dionyſi filius audes 
Dejicere e ſaxo oives, aut tradere Cadms : 3 


Hon. Lib. i. Sat. vi. ver. 34. 39. 


Tranſlated literally. 


Whoever promiſeth (in the ſenate) to take the city 
(of Rome) and the citizens under his care, nay» 
the whole empire, Italy, and the temples of the 


gods; ; 
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gods; ſuch a man compelleth all mortals curi - 
ouſly to inquire from what father he ſprung, 
and whether his mother were fome obſcure diſ- 
| honourable female. (The People would cry 
out) What, thou, the ſon of Cyrus “, or Da- 
mas or Dionyſius , dareſt thou caſt our citizens 
down the Tarpcian rock, or  Gcliver them pri- 6 
ſoners to Cadmus 7. 


PARAPHRAAS E D. 
* noiſy ; PS (1) ſhould in the S-n-te prate, 
That he would anſwer both for church and ſtate; 


And, further to demonſtrate his affection, 


Would take the kingdom into his protection: 


All mortals muſt be curious to inquire, 


Who could this coxcomb be, and who his 101 ? 


What! thou the pawn of him (2) who and 


our iſle, 
That traitor, aſſaſſin, a vie 
Though by the female ſide (3) you proudly bring, 


Jo mend your breed, the murder of a king; 


What was thy grandſire (4) but a Mountaineer, 
Who held a cabbin for ten groats a year; 


| | Whole maſter, Moore (s) preſerved him from the 


halter, 3 


$ For ſtealing cows, nor could he read the Plater ? 


WT „ Uſual names of ſlaves at hs | 
| + Cadmus was a lictor, an officer who ſ-ized on criminals like 
a conſtable, or meficnger of the Ho of Wu | 
(1) Sir T— Pomn_ FT 
(2) The father of Sr Torn, , who engoged in a plot 


_ to murder King WI ham III. but, to avoid being hanged, turned in- 
former againſt his aſſociates, for which he was rewarded with a — | 
_ Eſtate, and made a baro et. 


(3) COIN s family, c. 


(4) A poor thieving cottager under M. Moore, condemned at 
Cloameil aſſizes to be hanged for ſtealing cows, 


685 The grandfather of Guy Moore, Eq who m_ouny him a 


Gg3 Durſt 


* * hy 5 
n < * * 
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Durſt thou, ungrateful from the ſ-n- te chace 
Thy founder's grandſon (6) and uſurp his place? 
Juſt heaven? to ſee the dunghill daſtard brood 
Survive in thee, and make the proverb good (7), 
Then vote a worthy citizen (8) to jail, 

In ſpight to juſtice, and refuſe his bail. 


It is well known, that Queen Anne had nominated 
Dr. Swift to an Engliſh biſhopric, which was 


oppoſed by Dr. Sharp, Archbiſhop of York, and 
the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, who had prevailed on 
Queen to lay afide 


his grace to go with her to the | 
___ thenomination, which her Majeſty refuted ; but, 
the Dutcheſs falling on her knees, and ſhewing 


the following prophecy to her Majeſty, the bi- 
Thopric was given to another. See the poem, 


The Author on himſelf, vol. vii. p. 164. 
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The W—di—r PROPHECY, 


AV. three months ago at W—dſ—r, a poor 
EX Knight's widow was buried in the Cloyſters, 
In digging the grave, the ſexton ſtruck againſt a 
— ſmall leaden coffer, about half a foot in length, 
and four inches wide. The poor man expecting he 


had diſcovered a treaſure, opened it with ſome dif- 
ficulty ; but found only a ſmail parchment, rolled 


(6) Guy Moore was fairly elected member of P 
mell: but & T 


depending upon his intereſt with a certain 


party then prevailing, and fince known by the title of Parſon bunte#s, 


petitioned the Houle againſt him, out of which he was turned upon 


| precence of bribe:y, which the paying of his lawful debts was chen 


voted to be. 


- (4) Save a thief from the gallows, and he will cut your t roat. 


(8) Mr. G F „a very honeſt and eminent printer in 
Dublin, who was voted to Newgate upon a ridiculous complaint of 
one ſerjeant Beviefworth, 3 | 4 


* 
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up very faſt, put into a leather caſe; which caſe 
was tied at the top, and ſealed with a St. George, 
the impreſſion on black wax very rude and Gothic, 


Ine parchment was carried to a gentleman of learn» 


ing, who found in it the following lines, written in 
a black old Engliſh letter, and in the orthography 
of the age,, which ſeems to be about two hundred 
years ago. I made a ſhift to obtain a copy of it : 
but the tranſcriber, 1 find, hath in many parts al. 
tered the ſpelling to the modern way, The origi- 
nal, as I am intormed, is now in the hands of the 
ingenious Dr. W „F. R S. where I ſuppoſe, 
the curious will not be refuſed the ſatisfaction of 

ſeeing it. | 


The lines ſcem to be a ſort of prophecy, and 


vritten in verſe, as old propecies ulually are, but 


in a very hoboling kind of meaſure. Their mean- 
ing is very dark, if it be any at all; of which the 


learned reader can judge better than I: However 
it be, {ſeveral perſons were of opinion, that they 


deſerved to be publiſhed, both as they diſcover 


ſomewhat of the genius of a former age, and may 
de an amuſement to the preſent. 


WHEN a holy black Swede (a), the ſon of Bob, 


Wich a /aint at his chin, and a ſeal at his tob: 
Shall not ſee one () New-years-day in that year, 
Then let old England make good chear ; | 


Windſor and Briſtow then ſhall be 
| Joined together in the Low. Countree. 


Then (hall the tall black (c Deventry Bird 


| Speak againſt peace right many a word; 


(a) Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, was one of the plenipoten- 
dtaries at the peace of Utrecht, 

|  (b) There was then eleven days difference between the Old and 

Ne Stile, which latter did not take place in Great-Brizain and Ire- © 


„until it was introduced by act of parliament, to commence 
Sept. 2, 1752, when eleven days were omitted, and the next day was 


elles Sept. 14. 


(0) Earl of Nottingham. 
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And ſome ſhall admire his conyng wit,. 
For many good greats his tongue ſhall flit, 


But ſpight of the Harpy (d) that crawls on all four, 


There ſhall be peace, partie, and war no more, 


But Englond, muſt cry alack and well-a-day, 

If rhe Stick be taken from the dead Sea. 

And dear Englond, if ought l nnderitond, 
Beware of Carroti trom Northumberlond (1). 

_ Carrots ſown Thynne (2) a deep root may get, 
If ſo be they are in Sommer ſet - 

Their (3) Conyngs mar thou, for I have been tald, 
They aſſaſyne when young, and poiſen when old. 


Nest out theſe Carrots, O thou (4), whoſe name, 


Is backwards and forwards always the fame ; 
And keep cloſe to thee always that name, 


= Which (5) backwards and forwards is almoſt he 


ame, 


And Englond wouldſt thou be happy ſtill, 


5 wy oe * under a (6) Hill. 


() Nuke of Marlborough. | 
(2x) Lady Elizabeth Percy, ſole n and beir of 8 1 


cy, Earl of Northumberland, was married to Charles Seymore, Duke 


_ of Somerſet. 

(2) Thomas Thynne, Eſq; - a gen leman of very great eſtate, who 
was c urting the above lady, after the death of her firſt huſbaud 
Henry Cavendiſh, Earl of Ogle, only fon to Henry, Duke of New- 


caſtle, who died before he was of age to coh-bit with ber z being 


ſet in the Ha - 4 -Market, London, was murdered by Count Co- 
nin — a Poliſh nobleman, (who paid his addreſſes to this lady. 
but was refuſ- d) and two ruffians, who ſhot Mr. Thyane in his coach, 
The Count made hes eſcape, but the others were hanged. There is 


a monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, erected to the memory of Mr, 


Thynne, with ſome hieroglyphic 3 RI the manaer 4 
| * murder. 
(3) Count Coningſmark. 
(4) Anna Regina, 
(5) Lady Maſham, 


(0) Lot Maths maiden name was un. 


VERSES occaſioned by the ſudden drying 
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Renown 'd for valour, policy, and arts, | 


Jaſon Te two chouſand years before. 


* ſacra et ſic Isfalam dixere priſei; eamque late gens Hibernorum q 
-«- eolit.” by 


place of his education, and whence he received his miſſion; and be- 


year 8e, chap. 21. ſpeaking of the Iriſh as a warlike nation, ſays, 


« tutela.” 


| who was preceptor to King John, in his Topograp'iia Hibernie, 


© incomparabil iter eſt inſtru gens bhæc. 


ſays the ſame thing in theſe lines, 


up of Sr. Patrick's Wert, near Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1726. 


Y holy zeal inſpir'd, and led by ſave (1 i), 

To thee, once fav'rite iſle, with joy I came; 
What time the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, 
Had my own native Italy (2) o'er-run. 
lerne, to the world's remoteſt parts, 


5 


Hither from Colchos (a), a ha fleecy ore, 


(1) Feſtus Ac flouriſhed f in 70 70. See his poem De a Mas 
Aa where he uſes this expreſſion concerning Ireland, ““ Infula 


(2) Italy was not properly the native place of St. Pa tick, but the 


cauſe he had his new birth thete, hence, by poetical licence, and by 
ſeripture· figure, our author calls that country his native Italy. 
(3) Julius Solinus, who lived about the time of Tacitus, in the 


that the wives in Ireland, when delivered of a ſon, give the child ity 
firſt food off the point of their huſband's ſword. © Puerpera, fi 
% quando mar-m ed.dit, primo Cibos Gladio imponit mariti, inque 
© os Parvuli ſummo mucrone auſpicium alimentorum levi er intert 
« et gentilibus votis optat, non aliter quam in bello et inter arma 
mortem oppetat.”” Again, Pracipea viris gloria eſt in armotum 


Polydore Vergil ſays, they were d ſtinguiſhed for their kill in mu- 
fic, © Hiberni ſunt muſicæ peritiflimi,”” 80 Giraldu⸗ Cambrenſis, 


Chap. 11. © In muſicis ſolum, pre omni nativne quam vidimus, 
(4) Or pheus, or the antient author of the Greek poem on the Ar- 


gonautic expedition, whoever he be, ſays, that Jaſon, who manned 
the ſhip Argos at Thelſaly, filed to Ireland, And | CIs Junius 


Ila ego ſum Graiis, olim glaciales Jerne 
Dita, et * Puppis bene cognita nautis, 


Thee 
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Thee (5) happy iſland, Pallas call'd her own, 
When haughty Britain was a land unknown, 
From thee, with pride, the Caledonians (6) trace 
"The glorious founder of their kingly race: 
Thy martial ſons, whom now they dare deſpiſe, 
Did once their land ſubdue and civile: 7 
Their dreſs, their language, and the Scottiſh name, 
Coufeſs the foil from whence the victors came. 


Well may they boaſt that antient blood, which rung 


Within their veins, who are thy younger ſons, 
A conqueſt and a colony from thee, 

The mother-kingdom left her children free; 
From thee no mark of ſlavery they felt, 
Not ſo with thee thy baſe invaders dealt; 


i (5) Tacitus, in the life of Julius Agricola ſays, that the harbours 


e Ireland, on account of their commerce, were better known to the 


trading part of the world, than thoſe of Britain. Solum, c- 
« lamque, et ingenia cultuſque hominum, haud multum a Britannia 
« differunt ; melius aditus, portuique per commercia ct negociatores = 


00 cogniti. N : i . 
(6) Fordun, in his Scoti-Chronicon, Hector, Boethius, Bucha- 


nan, and all the Scotch hiſtorians agree, that Fergus, ſon of Fer- 
2 King of Ireland, was the firſt King of Scotland, which country 
he ſubdued. That he began to reign 4330. years before the Chriſtian 
era, and in returning to viſit his native country, was ſhipwrecked on 
thoſe rocks in the county of Antrim, which from that accident have 


been ſince. named Carrickfergus, His deſcendants reigned after him 
in Scotland for the crown was ſettled on him and his lineal ſucceſ- 
fors. See the liſt of the Kings of Scotland in Hector Boethius and 
George Buchanan, which begins thus: 1. Ferguhus primus Sco- 
* torum x, filius Ferquiardi regis Hiberniz, regnare incepit aano 


anti Chriſti ſervatoris in carn m adven um tr cen eſimo trigeſimo. 
« Regnavit ann's xxv, et, naufragio periit ad Scopulum Ferguſii 


_ + (Cragfergus vernacule) in mari Hiberniæ. | 


The Lich language and habit are ſtill retained in the northern 
parts of — the Highl-nders ſpeak the Iziſh tongue, 


and-uſe their antient dreſs. As to the name Scotlani, Cambden de 


ibernia mentions it from the authority of iſkiore and Beda, that 


they called Ire and Scotia,” and that Scotland was termed Scotia 
% a Scotis Incolis, et inde Scotiaz nomen cum Scotis in B iianniam 
« noſtam comigraſſe.” Bede, lib. 1, cap. 1. ſays, * Hibernia pro- 
« pria Scotorum patila.', 1 | 
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mitted o his government, and began to uſe the Engliſh laws. 


tte converſiin of the natives, which had been begun by Palladius 
ndnd others. And as Biſhop Nicholſon obterves, (who was better ac» - 


and had from hence both their Biſhops and Doctors. See v 
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Invited here to vengeful Morough's aid (7), g 
Thoſe whom they could not conquer, they betray'd. 
Britain, by thee we fell, ungrateful ile! 
Not by thy valour, but ſuperior guilez _ 
Britain, with ſhame confeſs, this land of mine 
Firſt taught thee human knowledge and divine 


My prelates and my ſtudents, ſent from hence, 
Made your ſons converts both to God and ſenſe: 


(7) In the reign of King Henry II. Dermot MacMorougt "x 
of Leinſter, being deprived of his kingdom by Roderick O'Connor, 
King of Connaught, he invited the Enyliſh over as auxiliaris, and 


| promiſed Richard Strangbow, Earl of Pembroke, his daughter, 


and all his dominions as @ portion, By this aſſiſtance MacMorough 


recovered his crown, and Strangbow became poſſeſſed of all Leinſter, 


After this, more forces being ſent into Ircland, the Engliſh became 
powerful here; and when Henry II. arrived, the Iriſh Princes ſub- 


(8) Sr.. Patrick arrived in Ireland in the year 431, and compleated 


quainted with the contents of all the antient hiſtories of both king · 


doms than any man of the age) Ireland ſoon became the fountain of 
learning, to which all the weſtern Chriſtians, as well as the Engliſh 


had recourſe, not only for inftruftion in the principles of religion, 


| but in all ſorts of literatu e z © viz. Legendi et Scholaſtce Erudi- 


% tjonis gratia. For within a century after the death of St. Pa- 
trick, the Iriſh ſeminaries of learning increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that moſt parts of Europe ſent hither their children o be educated 


Bede, an Engliſh hiſtorian of unduubted credit, Hiſt, Ecclef. lib. iii. 


cap. 4, 7, 10, 11, 27. Among other Iriſh apoſtles, he ſays, Saint Co- 


lumb converted all the Pits, and many other Britons ; and that 
Saint Aidan was the inſtructor of King Oſwald's Saxon ſubjects in 
Chriſtianity. Cambden in Hibernia writes; “ Subſequente #tate, 


 * Scoticis monarchis nihil ſanctius, nihil eruditius fueri:, et in u- 


« niverſam Europam ſanctiſſimorum virorum examina emiſerint.“ 
He fa+s further, that they not only repaired to Ireland, as to the 
mart of learning, but alſo brought from thence even the form of 
their letters: Anglolaxones etiam noſtri illa ætate in Hiberniam 
* tanquam ad bonarum Iterarum mercuturam undique confluxerunt; 


unde de viris ſanctis ſæpiſſime in noſtris ſcriptoribus I-gitur 5 - 


„ mandatus eſt ad diſciplinam in Hiberniam. Indeque noſtrates 


_ * Saxones rationem formandi literas accepiſſe videant or, quum eo- 


a m_ plane charactert uſi fuerit, qui hodic Hibernicis eſt in 
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Not like the paſtors of thy rav'nous breed, 
Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. | 


WMretched lerne! with what grief I ſce 
The fatal changes time hath made in thee. 
'The Chriſtian rites I introduce'd in vain : 
Lo] Infidelity return'd again. 
Freedom and virtue in thy ſons I found, 
Who now in vice and flavery are drown'd. 


By faith and pray'r, this croſier in my hand, N 


I drove the venom'd ſerpent from thy land; 
The ſhepherd in his bow'r might fleep or ſing (9), 


= Nor dread the adder's tooth, nor ſcorpion's ſting, 


Wich omens oft I ſtrove to warn thy ſwains, 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains. 

I ſent the magpye from the Britiſh foil, 
With reſtleſs beak thy blooming fruit to ſpoil, 
To din thine ears with unharmonious clack, 
And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 


What elſe are thoſe thou ſeeſt in biſhop's geer, 
Who crop the nurſeries of learning here? 

_ Aſpiring, greedy, full of ſenſeleſs prate, 
Devour the church, and chatter to the ſtate, 


As you grew more degenerate and baſe, 
I ſent you millions of the croaking race; 
Emblems of inſects vile, who ſpread their ſpawn 
Thro' all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn; 
A nauſcous brood, that fills your ſenate walls, 
And in the chamber of your viceroy crawls. 


I „ There are no ſnakes, vipets, or toads in Ireland ; and even 


frogs were not known here uniil about the year 1700, The mag» 
pyes came à ſhort time before, and the Norway rats fince, 


See, 
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See, Where the new. devouring vermin runs, 
"Sent in my anger from the land of Hung; 
With harpy tlaws it undermines the ground, 
And ſudden ſpreads a num'rous offspring round ; 


Th' amphibious tyrant, with his rav*nous band. 
Drains all thy lakes of fiſh, of fruits thy land. 


Where is the ſacred well, that bore my name ? 
'Fled to the fountain back, from whence it came! 
Fair freedom's emblem once, which ſmoothly Hows, 

And bleffings equally on all beſtows. 
Here, from the neighb'ring (10) nurſery of arts, 
The ſtudents drinking, rais'd their wit and parts; 
Here, for an age and more, improv'd their vein, 
Their Phoebus I, my fpring their Hippocrene, 
Diſcourag d youth, now all their hopes muſt fails, 
| Condemn'd to country cottages and ale; 


_ To foreign prelates make a flaviſh court, 


And by their ſweat procure a mean lupport-; r 
Or, for the claſſics read th' attorney's guide, 
Collect exciſe, or wait upon the tile. 


'O! had! deen watts to the Swiſs, Z 
Or hardy Scot, or any land but this; 
Combin'd in arms, 'they had their foes defy'd, 
And kept their liberty, or bravely dy'd. 
Thou ſtill with tyrants in ſucceſſion curſt, 
The laſt invaders trampling on the firſt : 
Nor fondly hope for ſome reverſe of fate, 3 
Virtue herſelf would now return too late. 
Not half the courſe of miſery is run, 855 
Thy greateſt evils yet are ſcarce begun. 
Soon ſhall thy ſons, the time is juſt at hand, 
Be all made captives in their native land; 
'When, for the uſe, of no Hibernian born, 
Shall riſe one blade of graſs, one car of corn; 


(10) The — of Dublin, called Try College, was fonnd- 


e by Quecn Eliſabeth in 1591. 
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When ſhells and leather ſhall — paſs, 
Nor thy oppreffing lords (11) afford the braſs, 
But all turn leaſers to that (12) mongril breed, 
Who from thee ſprung, yet on thy vitals feed; 
Who to von rav nous iſle thy treaſures bear, 
And waſte in luxury thy harveſts there; 
For pride and ignorance a proverb grown, 
The jeſt of wits, and to the court unknow. 


| Ifcorn thy ſpurious and degenerate line, - 
And from this hour my patronage TI 


« To the Rev. Mr. Dans Jacxson, to be 
\ humbly preſented by Mr. SnERIDbAN in 


Perſon, with Reſpect, Care, and Speed. 
To be delivered by and with Mr. SHERIDAN, 


Dear Dan, 


ERE I return my truſt, nor a - 
One penny for remittance ; 
If I have well performed my taſk, 
Pray ſend me an acquittance. 


Too long I bore this weighty pack, 
As Hercules the ſky, 

Now take him you, Pan Atlas, back, 
Let me be ſtander- by. 82 


£ Not all the witty things you ſ ak, 
OO compaſs o J day; ak 


3 


nt Wood ruinous project againſt the people of Jedi” wes 2 
- by Sir Robert Walpole in 1724. by rhe 
(1a) The abſentees, who ſpend the income of their Iriſh eſtates, 


Not 


13 
; 


| 
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| And when he's laſh'd a hundred times, 


| When rods a are laid on ſchoolboys — 


The ſchool 


Thus, : a lean beaſt beneath a load, 
Wim, in a tedious dirty road, 


ö You knock him down, and down i in vin, 1 


For, ſoon as he gets up again, 


half the moon 
* Wer pion ſtay. 


Wich me you left him out at haſh, 
Yet are you not my debtor ; 

For, as he hardly can be worſe, 
Ine er could make him better. 


Nie rbimes and owns, and puns and rhimes, 


Juſt as he did before; 


He rhimes and puns the more. 


The more they friſk and ſkip : 
boy's top but louder bums, 


The more they ule the whip. : 


(A beaſt of Iriſh breed) 
Outgo the prancing ſteed. 


And lay him flat before ye; 


_ He'll irut, and cry, Victoria 


At ev'ry ſtroke of mine he fell, 


"Tis true he roar'd and ery d; 


5 But his impenetrable ſhell 


Could feel no barm deũde. A 


The tortoiſe thus, with motion low, 


Will clamber up a wall; 


Ver, ſenſeleſs to the hardeſt blow, 


Gets — but a fall. 
8 Dear 
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Dear Dan, then, why ſhould you. 1. 
Attack his pericrany ? 
And fince it is in vain to try, 


Wen ſend him to Delany. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Lean Tom, __— him, laſt week, on his horſe. 


£ Threaen'd 1 loudly to turn me to ſtone with his ſor- 
. 
But I thiok, little Dan, that i in \ſpight of what our 


ſoe ſays, 
He will find I read Ovid, ad his metamorphoſes. 


For omitting the firſt (where I make a compariſony 2] 


With a ſort of alluſion to Putland or Harriſon) 
Vet, by my deſcription, you'll find he in ſhort is 
A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoiſe, 


| Sol hope from henceforward you ne er will ak, "I 


can I maul 
This _— conceited, rude, iofolent 1 
And, if this rebuke might turn to his benefit, 
| (For I pity the man) I thould then be glad of = 


eee #24 $409 04 $44 +41 449 : 
S A Copy of Verſes from None Si RIDAN; . 
Clerk, to Cronos Nuw-Dax-Drax, Eſq. 


Written July I 5th, I 721, „ at Night. 


I? have you t' know George, Dea, * and Nim, 


That I've : learned how verſe t compoſe trim, 


1 n Rochfort, Eſ 


2 His brother John Rochfort, called Nim, becauſe he « wag a great 


hunter, from Nimrcd. 
3 The Rev, Mr. Daniel Jackſon. 
"i Dr, Swift, Dean of St. Patrick 3. 


Much 
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Much better b'half th'n you, or you, n'r kim, 
And th't I'd 1 their, nd your flam flim, 
Ay' b't then, p ſays you, = a m'rry whim 
With — bag of mark't notes F th' rim, Bu 
So th't I ought n't for t be moroſe nd t look grim,. 
Think-n't your Nas r 1. io a meagrim ; OY 
Though, Trepe ver flim, 
Th' IR bowl *t Helſham' 5 di m' head t- ſwim, 
So th't T h'd man” aches *n 'v'ry | ſerubb'd limb, 
Cauſe th' top of th' bowl 1 h'd oft us'd to ſkim; _ 
| . 5 D'lan' ſwears th't Ih d ſwall'weds* viel 
88 im- 
mers, nd that my vis'ge's cov'r'd o'r with r'd pim- 
| ples: m'r'o'er though m' ſcull were ('s U 0 * 
r | 
mer, t muſt have ak'd. Ii clans of ch clledge 
____ Sank'drim, 2 R 
nt thir humbl” and fe nate re that's 
mh D'lan', *chlin, P. LudP, Deb wart, 
_ Witham, — Pre” Walmſt'ad 6, loogſh'aks. 


Timm. 


O οοοοοοοοοοοοh ι]²ẽ]' οο 


' GroxoE Niu-Dax-Dzan, Eſq; to Mr. 
SHERIDAN, on his Verſes, written July 
15, 1721, at ten in the * 


De AR Sheridan; a loving ED 
5 Of Galftown lads * (for ſo they are) 
| Befide a brace of grave divines, 
| Adore the ſmoothneſs of thy lines: 
Smooth as our haſon's gentle flood, 


re George d robb'd it of its mud.. 


1 Sir o Fg, mii don uit, de ue 


£2 " —  —_— 
3 


Smoother 
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oSmoother than Pegaſus' old ſhoe, 
Ere Vulcan comes to make him new. 


Compar'd with which (and that's enough) 
A ſmoothing iron itſelf is rough. 


K iſe we leſs that circumcifion, 
ern poets, call'd Eliſon; 
Wark: in its proper ſtation place d, 


Makes thy verſe ſmooth, and makes them laſt. 


Thus a wiſe taylor is not pinching, 
But turas, at every ſeam, an inch in. 
Or elſe, be ſure, your broad cloath dreeches, 
Win n&er be ſmooth, nor hold the ſtiches. 
Thy verſe, like bricks, defy the weather, 
When ſmooth'd by rubbing them together: 
Thy words fo cloſely v edge d, and ſhort are, 
Like walls, more laſting without mortar : 
By leaving out the needleſs vowels, 
You ſave the charge of lime and trowels. 
One letter ſtill another locks; 
Each groov'd and dove tail'd, like a box. 
Thy muſe is tuck'd up, and ſuccinct; 
In * thy 8 are link C. 
Thy words 2 — r ty'd in ſmall banks, 
Cloſe, as the Macedonian phalanx : 
Or, like the umbo of the Romans, 


Which fierceſt foes cou'd break ad no means. 


The critic to his coſt will find, 

How firmly theſe indentures bind. 

Zo in the kindred painter's art, 
The ſhort' ning is the niceſt part. 


Philologers of future ages 

WE will they pore upon thy pages? 

Nor will they dare to break to joints, 

But help thee to be read with points. 
Or elſe, to ſhew their learned labour, you 

May backward be perus d like Hebrew. _ 


S 


g 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS. ag; 


Wherein they need not loſe a bit, 

Or, of thy harmony, or wit, 

Jo make a work compleatly fine, 
Number, and weight, and meaſure join. 
Then all muſt grant, your lines are weightys . 
Where thirty weigh as much as eighty. 
All muſt allow your numbers more, 
Where forty lines exceed fourſcore. 
Nor can we think your meaſure ſhort, 
Where leſs than forty fill a quart. 

With Alexandrian in ** cloſe, 


Long, long, — * like Dan' $ long noſe, 


eee 0 


A Dialogue — an \ eminent '® Lawyer, K 
and Dr. Swirr, D. S. P. D. Being an 
Alluſion to the Firſt Satyr of the Second 
Book of T quibus in Sahra, 

We --- 


Written February, 1726. 


gINCE » 3 are perſons who complain 
There's too much ſatyr in my vein, 
That I am often found exceeding 

The rules of raillery and breeding, 
With too much freedom treat my betters, 
Not ſparing even men of letters: 

You, who are ſkill'd in lawyers lore, 
What's your advice? Shall I give o'er, 
Nor ever foels or knaves expole 
Either in verſe or hum'rous proſe, 

And to avoid all future ill, 

In my lerutore lock up my quill? 


| * Mr. 1 who was n a judge of the Common-Pleas. 


4 | 5 a | Since 


— 


* ros o 


Since Lone pleas'd to condeſcend 

o alk — — ok a friend, 
Tour caſe confider'd, I muſt think - 
You'ſhould withdraw from pen and ink. 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, 
And live like other Chriſtian folks; 
Or, if the Muſes muſt inſpire 
Tour fancy with their pleaſing fire, 
Take ſubjeQs ſafer for your wit, 
| Than thoſe on which you lately writ, 


Commend the times, your thoughts correctʒ 


And follow che prevailing ſect; 
Aſſert that Hyde “, in writing flory, 
Shews all the malice of. a Tory, : 
While Burnet + in his deathleſs page, 
Diſcovers freedom without rage ; : 
To Woolſton ᷑ recommend our youths · 
For learning, probity, and truth, zo 
That noble genius who unbinds | 
The chains which fetter free born minds. 
| Redeems us from the laviſh fears 
Which laſted near two thouſand years ; 
He can alone the prieſthood humble, 
Make gilded ſpires and altars tumble. 


Miuſt I commend againſt my bieder 
Such ſtupid blaſphemy and nonſenſe ? 

To ſuch a ſubject rune my lyre, ny 
And fing like one of Milton's choir, 
Where devils to a vale retreat, 


$ And call the laws of wiſdom fate, | 


Lament upon their hapleſs fall, 2 
That force tree virtue ſhould enthral i 


„ Earl of Clarendon, who wilth of the civil wars begun in the” 


year 1647. 


t Biſhop of $.libury, who wrote the hiſtory of his own times, 


12 degraded clergyman of the church of England, who wrote 


44 the miraclas of our Saviour, 


Or, 


gere e. 


Or, a „ 
eee 


4 from the tripod. of A pollo,. 

Hear from my deſk the — thar-follow : 

Some by philoſopers miſled, _ 

| | Muſt honour you alive and dead 

| Andſuchas know what Greece hath writ. 

' Muſt taſte your irony and wit. 

Wulle moſt that are, or would be great, 
Muſt dread your pen, your perſon hate, 

And you on Drapier's hill * mult lye, 
And there without a mitre die, 


* 


5 » 


2-5 0200200000000000000000 
PA U L. U * By Mr. LynpSav.. 


Dublin, Sept. 7. 1726. 
| A de; to crowds,: ſeorch d with- the ſummer's: 
eats; + 
In courts the wretched lawyer toils and ſweats; - 
While ſmiling nature in her beſt attire, 
|  Regales each ſenſe, and vernal joys inſpire. 
| Can he who knows that real good ſhould pleaſe, - 
| Barter for gold his liberty and eaſe? 
Thus Paulus preach'd :— When ent ring at the doors 
Upon his board a client pours the ore: 


le graſps the ſhining gift, pores o er the cauſe, | 
; Forgets the ſun, and dozeth on the laws. 


unt duet be Mek. Eber. 
The ANSWER. . By Dr. Sir. * 


LI miſtakes the matter quite, 
And honeſt Paulus judges right. 


. -Ia the county of ama. | | N 4 
. Then, 
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| Without whoſe 10 you're all undone, . 23M NY 


Did Paulus e'er complain of ſweat ? | | 

Did Paulus cer the ſun forget? 1 
The influence of whoſe golden beams, 1 
Soon licks up all unſav'ry ſteams. | $ 
The fun, you ſay, his face hath kiſt: | 
It has: but then i greav'd his fit. | 
True lawyers for the wiſeſt ends, 
Have always been Apollo's friends. 
Not for his faperficial powers 
Of ripening fruits, or gilding flowers; 
Not for inſpiring poets brains, 
Wich pennyleſs and ſtarv'ling ſtrains ; 

Not for his boaſted healing art; 

Not for his ſkill to ſhoot the dart; 
Nor yet becauſe he ſweetly fiddles; 
Nor for his prophecies in riddles : 
Bur for a more fubſtantial cauſe, 
Apollo's patron of the laws; 
Whom Paulus ever muſt adore, 

As parent of the golden ore. 


By Phzbus an-inceſtous birth, 

ot upon his grandame earth. 
By Phzbus firſt produc'd to light, 
By Vulcan form'd ſo round and: bright; 
Then offer'd at the ſhrine of Juſtice, 
Zy clients to her prieſts and truſtees 
Nor, when we fee Aſtræa ftand SEV 
Wich even balance in her hand, 
Muſt we ſuppoſe ſhe hath in view, 
How to give ev'ry man his due; 
Her ſcales, 4 her only hold, 

To weigh her prieſts, the lawyers gold. 
Now ſhould I own your caſe was grievous;. 
Poor ſweaty Paulus, who'd believe us? 

*Tis very true, and none denies, | 


At leaſt that ſuch complaints are wiſe.z: 


' The copy's falſe, and ſenſe is rack d, 
3 To prove it, 1 appeal to fact; (+ 


| "Tis wiſe, no doubt, as clients fat ye more, 
1 To cry, like ſtateſmen, Quanta patimur ? | 


But, fince the truth muſt needs be ſtretched, | 


To prove tbat lawyers are ſo wretched ; 


| This paradox I'll undertake, 


For Paulus and for Lyndſay's ſake. 


By topics, which tho' I abomine em, ; 


May ſerve as arguments ad hominem ; 


= Yet, I diſdain to offer thoſe 


Made uſe of by detracting foes: 

I own the curſes of mankind, 
Sit light upon a lawyers mind; 
The clamours of ten thouſand tongues, 


Break not his reſt, nor hurt his lungs. 


I own, his conſcience always free, 


Provided he has got his fee. 
| Secure of conſtant peace within, 
He knows no guilt, who knows no fin. 
Yet, well they merit to be pitied, 
| By clients always over-witted, 
And though the goſpel ſeems to ſay, 
What heavy burdens lawyers lay, 
| Upon the ſhoulders of their neighbour, 
Nor lend a finger to the labour. 
Always for ſaving their own bacon, 


No doubt the text is here miſtaken. 


And thus by demonſtration ſhew, 
What burdens lawyers undergo, 
With early clients at his door, 


Tho' he was drunk the night before: | 


And, crop-fick with unclub'd for wine, 


| The wretch muſt be at court by nine. 


Half ſunk beneath his briefs and bag, 
As ridden by a midnight hag: 
Then from the bar harangues the bench, 
In Engliſh vile, and viler French, 
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And Latin, vileſt of the three 
And all for poor ten moidores fer. 
Of paper, how is he profuſe? 

Wick periods long, in terms abſtruſe. 
What pains he takes to be prolix ? 
A. thouſand lines to ſtand for fix ! 

Of common ſenſe without a word in, 

And is not this a grievous burden? 


The lawyer is a common drudge, 
To fight our cauſe before the judge; 
And what is yet a greater curſe, 
»+Condemn'd to bear his client's purſe, 
While he at eaſe, ſecure and light, 

Walks boldly heme at dead of night. 

When term is ended leaves the town, 
Trots to his country-manſion down; 
And diſencumber'd of his load, 

No danger dreads upon the road; 

Deſpiſeth rapparees, and rides 

Safe through the Newry mountains ſides, 

 Lyndfay, tis you have ſet me on, 220 

To fiat this queſtion pro and con. 
'My ſatire may offend, tis true, 
. However, it concerns not you. 


TI own there may in every clan, 

Perhaps be found one honeſt man; 

_ Yet link them cloſe, in this they jump, 
To be but ſharpers in the lump. 
Imagine Lyndſay at the bar, 

He's much the ſame his brethren are. 
Well taught by practice to imbibe 
The fundamentals of his tribe: 
And in his client's juſt defence, 

Muſt deviate oft from common ſenſe; 

And make his ignorance diſcern'd, 
To get the name of council learn'd. 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


As Lucus comes a non Lucendo, 

And wiſely do as other wen do, 

But ſhift him to a better ſcene, 
Among his crew of R-—s in grow, | 
Surrounded with compaſſion's fit, 

To taſte his humour, ſenſe, and wit; 
You'd ſwear he never took a fee, 

Nor knew his law in A, B, C. 

' "Tis hard where dulneſs over - rules, 
' Tio keep good ſenſe in crowds of fools. 
And we admire the man who faves 

His honeſty in crowds of knaves ; 

Nor yields up virtue at diſcretion, 

To Vas of his own profeſſion, 
Lyndſay, you know what pains you take, 


02 Os yet barely ſave your ſtake; 


And will you venture both a new, 
Io fit among that venal crew, 

That pack of mimic legiſlators, 
Abandon'd, ſtupid, flaviſh praters ? 
For, as the rabble dawb and rifle 


| The fool who ſcrambles for a trifle, 


Who for his pains is cuff d and kick d. 


| Drawn through the dirt, his pocket pick d; 


You muſt expect the like diſgrace, 
Scrambling with rogues to get a place, 
Muſt loſe the honour you have gain'd, 
Your num'rous virtues foully ſtain d: 

| Diſclaim for ever all pretence 
Io common honeſty aud ſenſe, 

And join in friendſhip with a ſtrict tye, 
To anne, vans, ang *#*#* „tte. 
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CT eee 
On Dr. RUNDLE Biſhop of Deny. 
MAKE Rundle biſhop ; fye for ſhame ! 


An Arian to ufurp the name ! 
A biſhop in the Iſle of Saints! 1 
Ho will his brethren make complaints ? 8 


Dare any of the mitred hoſt, 6: | L 
Confer on him the Hol r Gnosr ; : 

In mother-church to breed a variance, 0 
By coupling Orthodox with Arians? — © Bu 


| Yet, were he Heathen, Turk, or „ Jew, | 
What i is there in it ſtrange or new? W 
For, let us hear the weak pretence, Or 
Hlis brethren find to take offence ; Fo 
Of whom there are but four at moſt, _ I 
Who know there is an Holy Gros: 1 
The reſt, who boaſt they have conferr'd it, I Sa 
Like Paul's s Epheſians, never heard | it; | - 
H 

Ci 

Ir 


And when they gave it, vell tis "LEY 155 
They gave what never was their own. 


RomdpLE a biſhop! well he may; 
He s ſtill a Chriſtian more than they. 


8 We know the ſudject of their quarrels ; 
The man has learning, * and morals. 


There i is a reaſon ſtill more weighty ; 5 
"Tis granted he believes a Deity: 

Has ev'ry circumſtance to pleaſe us, 
Though fools may doubt his faith in J—; f 
But why ſhould he with that be loaded, | 
Now twenty years from court exploded ? ; | 


And, is not this ojeftion odd 


From rogues who ne er believ'd'; a Go "54 , 2 * 


For liberty a champion ſtout, 
Though not fo-goſpel-ward devout. 
While others hither ſent to ſave us, 
Game-but to plunder and enflave us : 
Nor ever own'd a pow'r divine, 


But Mammon, and the G—m: n line. 47 


= * how did Rundle undermine * em: 
Who ſhew'd a better Jus divinum 7 ö 
From ancient canons would not vary, 
But thrice refus'd Epiſcopari. 


„ Our biſhop's predeceſſor Mag FO» 
Would offer all the ſands of agus; is "0 OR 
Or ſell his children, houſe, and lands, ; 
For that one gift, to lay on hands: 
Bunt all his gold could not avail 
To have the Spirit ſet to ſale. 
Said ſurly Peter, Magus, prithee 
Be gone: thy money periſh with thee, 


Were Peter now alive, perhaps 
He might have found a ſcore of chaps. 


Could he but make his gift appear, 


In rents three thouſand pounds a year. 


Some fancy this promotion odd, 
* not the handy. work of Goo; 
Though ev'n the biſhops diſappointed, 
Muſt own it made by Gop's anointed.” 
And well we know, the Congee Regal 


Is more ſecure as well as legal. 
Becauſe our lawyers all agree, 
| That bilhoprics are held in- fee, JD 


Dear Baldwin chaſte, and witty Crofl:, 
How ſorely 1 lament your loſs ? 


Ii 2 


* 
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'That ſuch a pair of wealthy ninnies 


Should flip time of dropping guineas; 100 
For, had you made the k—— your 2 | 


Your title had been ſo much better. 


$$000005000005$$0000054 
The FaBIE of the Brrenks. 


Wrinen in the Year 1715, on an attempt to re 
peal the en AQ. 


A Bitch that was full pregnant grown, 
: By all the dogs and curs in town; 


5 Finding her ripen'd time was come, 


: * Her little teeming from her womb, | 


Went here and there, and ev'ry Ga” 
To find an eaſy place to lay-her. 13 


At length to Muſick's houſe (a) ſhe e came, 
hg hog bt tle bog nol 
«+ My only friend, my dear,” faid ſhe, 


Tou ſee tis mere neceffity, 


„ Hath ſent me to your houſe to whelp ; 
* TI die, if you depy your help.“ 


Witch fawning whine, and rueful tone, 

With artful ſigh and feigned groan, 
With couchant cringe, and flattering tale, 
Smooth Bawty (5) did ſo far prevail; 
That Muſick gave her leave to litter, 4 
But mark what followed ,—Faith, ſhe bit her. 


| Whole baſkets full of bits and ſcraps, 
And broth enough to fill her paps, 


(4) Muſfick's TOY the RP. of England. | 
0 b) Bawty, (the name of a cn in Scotcb,) alludes to the kirk, 


For 


At AAA 


ae 


. 3 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
For well ſhe knew her num'rous brood, 
For want of milk, would ſuck her blood. 


But when ſhe thought her pains were done, 


And now 'twas * time to be * "1 


In civil terms, ** My friend,” 


„My houſe you've had on Me." 3 


„ And now I earneſtly deſire, 


That you would with your cubs retire: 


For ſhould you ſtay but one week longer, 
10 I ſhall be ſtarv'd *** OPT. 


The gueſt reply d My friend, your leave 


I muſt a little longer crave; 


* Stay till my tender cubs can find 


„ Their way—for now you ſee they're blind; ber 
But when we've gather'd ſtrength, I ſwear, 
2 WEVL to our bara again repair,“ „ 5 


The time paſſ · d on, and Muſick came, 


| Her kennel once again to claim 


But, Bawty, loſt to ſhame and honour, | 


Set all her cubs at once upon her; 
Made her retire and quit her right, 
And loudly cry'd—a due, a bite. 


The M © R A hy 
Thus ad he Cotes wooden horſe, 


8 Ga a fatal armed force: 
No ſooner brought within the walls, 
But Ilium's loſt, and Frans falls. | 5 
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FORD. 


COME be content, fince out it muſt, 

For Stella has betray'd her truſt, 

And whiſp'ring charg'd me not to ſay, 

That Mr. Ford was born to day: 

Or if, at laſt, I needs muſt blab it, 

According to my uſual habit, 

She bid me, with a ſerious face, 

Be ſure conceal the time and place, 

And not my compliment to ſpoil 

By calling this your native foil, 

Or vex the ladies when they knew, 

That you are turning forty-two ; 

But, if theſe topics ſhall appear 

Strong arguments to keep you here, 
I think, though you judge hardly of it, 

Good manners muſt give place to profit. 


The nymphs with whom you firſt began, 
Are each become a Harridan ; e 
And Montague ſo far decay d, 

Her lovers now muſt all be paid, 


And ev'ry belle that ſince aroſe 


Has her cotemporary beaux. 
Your former comrades once ſo bright, 
With whom you toaſted half the night, 
Of rheumatiſm and pox complain, 
And bid adieu to dear champain; 
Tour great protectors once in pow'r | 


Are now in exile or the tow'r. 


Your foes triumphant o'er the laws, 

Who hate your perſon and your cauſe, 
5 I once they get you on the ſpot, 

You muſt be guilty of the plot. 


Copy of the Bi xTH-Day Verſes on Mr, 


For 


l 


. 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 


For true or falſe they'll ne er inquire, + 
But uſe you ten times worſe than Prior (a). 


In London, what would you do there? 


Can you, my friend, with patience bear, 
Nay, would it not your paſſion raiſe, 


Worſe than a pun or Irith phraſe, 
To ſee a ſcoundrel ſtrut and hector 


A A foot-boy to ſome rogue director; 


To look on vice triumphant round. 
And virtue trampled on the — 
Obſerve where bloody ſtands 


Wich torturing engines in his hands, 1 
Hear him blaſpheme, and ſwear, and rail, 4 
Threat'ning the pillory and jail, 


If this you think a pleaſing ſcene, | 


Io London ſtrait return again, 
Where you have told us from experience 
3 Are ſwarms of bugs and Preſbyterians. 


I thou ght my very ſpleen would burſt, 
When fortune hitker drove me firſt ; 
Was full as hard to pleaſe as you, 
Nor perſons, names, nor places knew : 
But now I act as other fo'ke, 


Like pris 'ners when their * is broke. 


It you ho London ſtill at din, 


We'll make a ſmall one here, by art: 


The diff*rence is not much between 


St. James's Park and Stephen's Green; 


And Dawſon-ſtreet will ſerve as well 


To lead you thither, as Pall-mall, 


Nor want a paſſage through the palace, 


To choak your fight, an nd raiſe your malice, 


(a) Mat, Prior, Eſa; a famous poet, See his works, 


| The 
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The deanry-houſe may well be match d 
Under correction) wich the Thacht (a), 7 
Nor ſhall I, when you hither come, 
Demand a crown a quart for ſtumm. 
Then tor a middle aged chamber, 
Stella may vie with your main charmer, | 
_ She's now as handſome ev'ry bit, | 
And has a thouſand times her wit. 
The Dean and Sheridan, I hope, 
Will half — A a Ga =! and Pope, 
Corbet *, know his worth not, . 
No doubt, u 1 — a good Arbuthnotz | _ 
I throw into the bargain, Tim, 4 . 
In London can you equal him? 
What think you of my fav'rite clan, 
Robin and Jack, and Jack and Dan +? 
Fellows of modeſt worth and —_— 
With cheerful looks, and honeſt hearts. 


a — 
Ce —-—-— N 


— ary tl ut : 4 R * 


0 you on Dublin look with ſcorn ? 5 
ver here were you and Ormond t born. | 


' Oh! were but you and I ſo wiſe, | 

To ſee with Robert Gratton's eyes, 
Kobin adores that ſpot of earth, = 
That lit'ral ſpot which gave him birth. 
And ſwears Belcamp || 1s, to his taſte, 
As fine as Hampton-court at leaſt, 
When to your friends you would enhanet 

The praiſe of Italy or France, 
For grandevr, elegance, and wit, 

We gladly hear you and = : 


(a) A famous tavern in St. nies 5-fireet near the palace, 
Dr. Corbet, afterwards Dean of St. Patrick's cathedral, Dublin, 
on the death of Dr, Saturine, who ſucceeded Dr. Swift. 


J 1 go Robert and John Grafton, brothers ; Joha and Daniel 
| on 


1 James Butler, the late Duke of Ormond, 
In Fingal, about five miles from Dublin. 


a3 ned angel ; : : 


| I wonder you held out fo long. 


We'll pardon you for what is paſt. 
80 — let us now for whiſt prepare, 
| Twelve —_ a corner in you dare. 
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But then to come and keep a clutter, 


For this or that ſide of a gutter. 
To live in this or other ile, 


We cannot think it worth your while; 


For take it kindly or amiſs, 

The diff rence but amounts to this, 
We bury, on our fide the channel, 

In linen , and on yours in flannel ; IF 
You, for the news are ne er to ſeek, 


While we, perhaps, may wait a week : 


You, happy folks, are fure to meet 


An hundred whores in ev ry ftreet, | 


While we may trace all Dublin o'er 


15 Before we find out half a * 


| You ſee my arguments are e irong 


But ſince you are convinc'd at laſt, 


Gr AFTON . 


Hon. 


Non Domus et Fundus 


By Dean 8 M EDLE T. 


T was, my Lord, the dext'rous ſhift 
Of rocher Jounhan, vis Belle 


But now St. Patrick's ſaucy dean, 


With filver verge, and ſurplice clean, 


„In the year 17 35 . was an ad of parliament made in Jr 


* * 
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Of Oxford, or of Ormond's grace et 
Ta looſer rhyme to beg a place, © Nor 

A place he got, yclep'd a ſtall, CES No 
And cke a thouſand pounds withaly  _ 7 Not 
And, were he a leſs witty writer. | A | 
He might as well hade got a mitre, - 3 
Thus I, the: Jonathan of Clogher, l 1 

In humble lays my thanks to offer. |. 
Approach your grace with grateful heart, E 
My thanks and verſe devoid of art, 27 A 
Content with what your bounty gave, J T 


No larger income do I crave: By 
Rejoicing that in better times Eo. 
Grafton require my loyal lines. VV 

Proud i while my patron is polite, 5 V; 
Ilikewiſe to the patriot write, + 
Proud ! that at once I can commend }|_ | - ol 
King George's and the Muſe's friend. 9 
Endear'd to Britain and to thee, 1 

( Disjoin'd Hibernia, by the ſea) 5 ti 

— Endear'd by twice three anxious years, „ 

rd in guardian toils and cares: | 1 
By love. by wiſdom, and by ſkill, | 1 
For he has ſav'd thee, gainſt tby will, 1 

ZBut where ſhall Smedly make his neſt, BE 
Aud lay his wand'ring head to reſt ? 5 | 
Where ſhall he find a decent houſe 


JI 0o treat his friends, and chear his ſpouſe ! 
_ Oh! lack, my lord, ſome pretty cure, 
In wholeſome foil, and zther pure) 
The garden ſtor d with artleſs flowers 
In either angle ſhady bowers. 
No gay Par terre with coſtly green, 
Wichin the ambient hedge be ſcen: 


3” 


© *' Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
10 6 


Let nature freely take her cburſ eee, 
Nor fear from one ungrateful force; 4; 


Nor ſhape the yews to antic figure: 


Whoſe apples redden to the ſun. 


E eee ö 


. Clogher ! far north, my lord, it lies, 
Midſt ſnowy hills inclement ies ; 


One hears the polar axis grind. 

Good John “ indeed with beef and claret, gf 
Makes the place warm that one wy bear it. 
He has a purſe to keep a table, 


To fight with ſtorms of ſnow-and hail ; 


Who ſeldom meet, but at the ſteeple : 
The ſtrapping dean, that's gone — 


fl 8 = = 70 ol "on th _ —_— & - Fwy * 
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No ſheers _ check her ſprouting vigour, 


A limpid — ſhall trouts ſupply, 
In May to take the mimic fly; ” 
Round a ſmall orchard may it run, 


Let all be ſnug, and warm, and neat, 
For fifty turn'd a ſafe retreat. 
A little Euſton may it be, 


Futon I'll carve on ev'ry tree. 

But then to keep it in repair, 

My lord twice fifty pounds a year 
Will barely do; but if your Grace 4 ? 


Could make them hundred. charming Ea. 
Thou then would'ſt ſhew another face. | 


One ſhivers with the artic wind, 


And eke. a foul as hoſpitable. 
My heart is good; but aſſets fail, 


Beſides the country's thin of people, 


Ne'er nam'd the thing without a frown, 


When much fatigu'd with ſermon ſtudy, 
He felt his brain grow dull and muddy; 


No fit companion could be found 


Jo puſh the lazy bottle round; 


Dr. John Sterne, Biſhop of ee r, predeceſſar to Dr, S ĩſt 


. 


Sure 
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Sure then, for want of better folks, 
To pledge his clerk was orthodox. 


Ah! how ate to Gerard. Arret, 
Where beaux and belles in parties meet: 
Where gilded chairs and coaches _— 


And joſtle as they trowl along; 


Where tea and coffee hourly flow, 

And gape · ſeed does in plenty grow, 

And Griz (no clock more certain) cries 

Exact at ſeven, Hot mutton pies. 

There lady Luna in her ſphere 

Once ſhone, when Paunchforth was not dear; | 

But now ſhe wains, and, as tis ſaid, 

Keeps ſober hours, and goes to bed, 

There but tis endleſs to write down | 

All the amuſements of the town; 
And ſpouſe will think herſelf quite undone, - 

F To trudge to Connor * from fweet London. 

And care we muſt our wives to 

Or — elſe we ſhall be ill at e e. 


Lou ſee, my lord, what "Nis Lack, 

Tis only ſome convenient tack, 

Some parſonage-houſe, with garden ſweet, 
To be my late, my 1aſt retre retreat; 
A decent church cloſe by its s fide, 

There preaching, 

And, as my time na. or * 
To ſave my on and others fouls. 


His 


a oof. en. 


| ® Conn js united v the Vſtoprc of Downz but ber are wv 


— 
— 
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5 Dr. swirr. 


De AR Smed, I awd thy brilliant hes, 
Where wit in all its glory ſhines , 
Where compliments with all their pride 
Are by their numbers dignify d: 4 

I hope, to make you yet as clean, 
As that ſame, viz, St. Patrick's Dean: 
Iu give thee ſurplice, verge, and fall, 
And may be ſomething elle. withal ; 


And were you not ſo good a writer, 


I ſhould preſent you with a mitre.. 
Write, worſe then, if you can—Be wiſe 


| Believe me, tis the way 10 riſe, 


Talk not of making of thy net, 
Ab never lay thy head tereſt! 
That head ſo well with wiſdom fraught : E 
hat writes without the toil o — 
While others rack their buſy brains, 
Jou are not in the leaſt at pains. 
Down to your deanery repair, 
And build a caftle in the air. 
I'm ſure a man of your fine ſenſe 
Can do it with a ſmall expence, 5 
There your dear ſpouſe, and you together, 
May breathe your bellies full of cher. 
When lady Luna is your neighbour, 28 
She ll help your wife when ſhe's in labour, 3 
Well ſxill'd in mid wife · artifices, 5 
For ſhe herſelf oft” falls in pieces. 
There you ſhall ſee a rary-fbow, 


Will make you ſcorn this world leb, 2 
| You, XII. Ek = 6 When 
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When you behold the milky way, 

As white as ſnow, as bright as _ hed 
The glitt'ring conſtellations roll 
About the grinding artic pole. 

The lovely tingling in your ears, 
* Wrought by the muſic of the ſpheres — 
Your ſpouſe ſhall then no longer hector, 
You need not fear a curtain-lefture; 

Nor ſhall ſhe think that ſhe's undone 

For quitting her beloved London. 

When ſhe's cxalted in the ſkies, 

She'll never think of mutton-pies ; 
When your advanc'd above dean, viz. 

| You'll never think of goody Criz. 

But ever, ever live at caſe, 


- W her you'll centre all your joys, 
= et ten thouſand girls and boys; 

Ten ouſand girls an s you'll get, 
And they, like ſtars, ſhall riſe and /er, 
While you and ſpouſe transform'd, ſhall ſoon 

a new fun, and a new mon- 


Nor ſhall you ftrive your horns to kide, 
= For then your horns ſhall be your pride. 


in the North of IXEL AND. 


ö Pur E Dean would viſit Market- Hill, 
= . - Our invitation was but flight; 
I ſaid, Why let him, if he will, 

i And fo [ bid Sir Sr write, . 


His manners would not let him wait, 
Leit we ſhould thipk ourſelves neglected; 


And ſtrive, and ſtrive your wife to pleaſes, 


Dean Swirr at Sir Azvavs Acnzson I 


His brace of puppies how they ſtuff, 
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nd ſo we ſaw him at our gate, 
Three days before he was expected. 


Aſter a week, a month, a quarter. _ = 
And day ſucceeding after day, | = 

Says not a word of his departure, . 
Though not a ſoul would have him ſtay. 


I've faid enough to make him bluſh, _ 
Methinks, or elſe the devil's in't; 
But he cares not for it a ruſh, 
Nor, for my life, will take the hint. 


But you, my dear, may let him know, 

In civil language, if he ſtays, & 

How deep and foul the roads may grow, 
And that he may command the chaiſe. 


Or you may ſay — my wife intends, 

Though I ſhould be 2 proud, 

This winter to invite ſome friends, 2 
And, Sir, I know, you hate a crowd. ® © 


Or, Mr, Dean — I ſhould with joy 

Beg you would here continue ſtill, 
But we muſt go to Agbnacky *, 

Or, Mr, Mae will take it ill. 


The houſe accompts are daily riſing, 
90 much his ſtay doth ſwell the bills 

My deareſt life, it is ſurpriſing, _ 
How much he cats, how much he ſwills. 


And they muſt have three meals a day, 
Vet never think they get enough ; © 
His horſes too eat all our hay. 


The frat of Acheſon Moore, Eſq; | 
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| Oh! if 1 could, how I would maul, 


_ His tallow face and wainſcot paws, 
His beetle brows, and 


-And make him foon give up the cauſe. 


| 
"Muſt I be every moment chid, | 's. 1 


Wich ſkinny bonia, ſnip and lean 11 ; 
Oh! that I could but once be rid 


Of this inſulting — dean? 
eee 50 $$4944941 40000 


The STORM; Mxzzva's Petition, 


Pats, a goddeſs chaſte and ” Y 
Deſcending lately from the ſkies, 

To Neptune went, and begg'd in form 

He'd give his orders for a ſtorm; 

A ſtorm to drown that raſcal—, I 

And the would kindly thank him for't. 

A wretch ! whom E—gl—h rogues to ſpite her, 

Had lately honour'd with a M—tre. 


Tue god, who favour'd her requeſt, 
Aſſur'd her he wou'd do his beſt: 
But Venus had been there before, 
Pleaded the B lov'd a w—, 
And had enlarg d her empire wide, 
He own'd no deity befide, 


of wall, 1 


Ar ſea, or land, if e'er you found him, 
Without a miſtreſs, hang or drown him. 
Since B—rn—t's death, the 's bench, 
"Till arriv'd ne'er kept a wench; 
muſt ſink, ſhe grieves to tell it, 
She'll not have left one ſingle prelate : 
For, to ſay truth, ſhe did intend him, 
Elect of Cyprus in cammendum. 


| + The Dean uſed to cl Lady Acheſon by thoſe names, 


And 


1 1 As well againſt, as with the tide. 
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And fince her birth the ocean gave her, | 
She could not doubt her uncle s favour, 


Then Proteus urg'd the * requeſt, 
But half in earneſt, half in jeſt; 
Said he Great ſorereign of the main, 
To drown him all attempts are vain, 
can aſſume more forms than I, 
A rake, a bully, pimp, or ſpy. _ 
Can creep, or run, can fly or fin. 
« All motions are alike to him: 
Turn him adrift, and you ſhall find 
He knows to fail with ev'ry wind; 
„ Or, throw him overboard he'll ride 


« But, Pallas, you've apply'd too late, 

For, tis decreed by Jove and fate, 

That Ireland muſt be ſoon deſtroy'd, 

And who but can be employ'd ? 

% You need not then have been fo pert, 

« In ſending Bolton * to Clonfert. 

« I found you did it by your grinning; 

* Your bus'neſs is to mind your ſpinning, - 

* But how you came to interpoſe, 

* In making B-—s, no one knows; 

And, if you muſt have your petition, 
There's Berkeley + in the ſame condition; 
© Look, there he ſtands, and tis but juſt 

4 If one muſt drown the other muſt ; 
But, if you'll leave us B——p Judas, 

* We'll give you Berkeley ow Bermudas f. 


© + Dr. Theophilus Bolton, afterwar''s Archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
F Dr. George Berkeley, a ſenior fellow of Trinity-College, Dub- 


Un, from whence he was made Dean of Der:y, and afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne. 


1 See his ſcheme in his miſcellanics for erecting an univerſiny * 


Bermudas. 
EK k 3 Now, 
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Now, if *ewill your ſpight, 
To put him pp fe fright, _ 
% Although tis hardly worth the coſt, 
* You ſoon ſhall ſee him ſoundly toſt. . 
„ You'll find him ſwear, blaſpheme, ail _ 
And ev'ry moment take a dram. 
His ghoſtly viſage with an air 
Ok reprobatian and deſpair : 
« Or, cle ſome hiding-hole he ſecks. 
For fear the reſt ſhould fay he ſquecks; 
Or, as Fitzpatrick | did before, 
„ Reſolve to periſh with his W; 
% Or elſe, he raves, and roars, and ſwears, 
* And, but for ſhame, would ſay his pray 5. 
O would you Tee his ſpirits fink ? 
Relaxing downwards in a ſt——k? 
Auch a fight as this can pleaſe ye, 
Ages Good madam Pallas, pray be ealy, 
10 Neptune ſpeak, , and he'll conſent ; ; 
3 But he l EY back the knave he went. 


Þhe e goddeſe, Ks conceiv'd an hope, | 
Mat —— was deſtin'd to a rope, 

Ferdi it beſt to condeſcend 
Pie a foe; to fave a friend : 
But, i g Berkeley might be ſcar'd, 
"the left him virtue for a guard. 


C Brigadier Fitzpatrick was drowned in one * the you * TY 
the bay of Dublin i in 22 


END of the Twelfth vol uur. 
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